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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


r the following work I have endeavoured to give an account of t 
ndamental principles of the Mathematical theory of Electric] 
Ld Magnetism and their more important applications, using oi 
nple mathematics. With the exception of a few paragraphs 
ore advanced mathematical knowledge is required from the reac 
an an acquaintance with the Elementary principles of i 
ifferential Calculus. 

It is not at all necessary to make use of advanced analysis 
fcablish the existence of some of the most important elect: 
agnetic phenomena. There are always some cases which will yi< 
very simple mathematical treatment and yet which establ 
Ld illustrate the physical phenomena as well as the solution 
e most elaborate analysis of the most general cases which coi 
> given. 

The study of these simple cases would, I think, often be 
Lvantage even to students whose mathematical attainments i 
fficient to enable them to follow the solution of the more gene 
ses. For in these simple cases the absence of analytical difficult 
lows attention to be more easily concentrated on the physi 
ects of the question, and thus gives the student a more vh 
a and a more manageable grasp of the subject than he woi 
i likely to attain if he merely regarded electrical phenome 
rough a cloud of analytical symbols. 

I have received many valuable suggestions and much help 
e preparation of this book from my friends Mr H. F. Newall 
inity College and Mr G. F. C. Searle of Peterhouse who have be 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND El 


In this Edition I have through the kindnes 
spondents been able to correct a considerable m 
I have also made a few verbal alterations in t 
the argument clearer in places where experion 
students found unusual difficulties. 

J. * 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 

November, 1897. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD ED 

The most important of the alterations made it 
new chapter on the properties of moving eloetri 
of these properties may be proved in a simple wi 
tant part played by moving charges in Modern 
warrant a discussion of their properties in ev< 
Treatise. 

I have much pleasure in thanking Mr C. i<\ 
house for many valuable suggestions, and for his I 
the proof sheets of the first five chapters; to i\ 
Trinity College I am indebted for similar ns: 
subsequent chapters. 

J. J 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 

October 4, 1904. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


[n this Edition a few additions and corrections have been ma 

J. J. THOMSON. 

Cavendish Laboratory, 

Cambridge. 

April 26, 1909. 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 


[n this Edition some additions have been made to the text 
some misprints corrected. I wish to thank my son, Mr Gr. P. T1 
son, Fellow and Lecturer of Corpus Christi College, Cambr 
:or the assistance he has given me in its preparation. 

J. J. THOMSON. 

Trinity Lodge, 

Cambridge. 

December 12, 1920. 
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ELEMENTS OF THE MATHEMATICA 
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ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM 


CHAPTER I 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OP ELECTROSTATICS 

1. Example of Electric Phenomena- Electrificati 
ectric Field. A stick of sealing-wax after being rubbed v 
veil dried piece of flannel attracts light bodies such as small pi< 
paper or pith balls covered with gold leaf. If such a ball be i 
nded by a silk thread, it will be attracted towards the sealing-v 
d, if the silk thread is long enough, the ball will move tows 
s wax until it strikes against it. When it has done this, howe' 
immediately flies away from the wax; and the pith ball is i 
celled from the wax instead of being attracted towards it as it' 
fore the two had been in contact. The piece of flannel used to 
5 sealing-wax also exhibits similar attractions for the pith b* 
d these attractions are also changed into repulsions after the b 
ve been in contact with the flannel. 

The effects we have described are called c electric 5 phenomena 
le which as we shall see includes an enormous number of eff< 
the most varied kinds. The example we have selected, wl 
ctrical effects are produced by rubbing two dissimilar bo( 
rinst each other, is the oldest electrical experiment known 
ence. 
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has been rubbed with a piece of flannel, 1b 
repelled, not merely from the sealing-wax In 
To observe this most conveniently remove 1 
distance from the sealing-wax and the flannc 
these are inappreciable. Now take another pu 
D, and let them strike against the flannel; (? 
be repelled from each other when they are pla 
take the ball A and place it near O; A am 
attracted towards each other. Thus, a ball 
sealing-wax is repelled from another ball w 
treated, but is attracted towards a ball wh 
with the flannel. The electricity on the balls. 
different from that on the balls and l) y fo 
pelled from B it is attracted towards /), whi 
towards B and repelled from D ; thus when 11 
ball C is repelled and vice versd. 

The state of the ball which has touched 
one of positive electrification, or the ball is sa 
fied; the state of the ball which has touchec 
to be one of negative electrification, or the ba 
electrified. 

We may for the present regard c positive 
ventional terms, which when applied to eh 
nothing more than the two states of electrii 
As we proceed in the subject, however, we 
of these terms is j ustified, since the properties, 
electrification are, over a wide range of pin 
the properties of the signs plus and minus ! 

The two balls A and B must be in similiJ 
since they have been similarly treated; the U 
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is either repelled from the electrified body or attract 
In the former case the electrification is negative, in the ] 

A method, which, is sometimes convenient, of detr 
the electrification of a body is positive or negative is i 
a mixture of powdered red lead and yellow sulphur w 
well shaken; the friction of the one powder against flu 
lies both powders, the sulphur becoming negatively, 
positively electrified. If now we dust a negatively elet 
with this mixture, the positively electrified red lead w 
surface, while the negatively electrified sulphur will 
tached, so that if we blow on the powdered surface tli 
come off while the red haul will remain, and thus the i 
coloured red: if a positively electrified stir fare is treat 
it will become yellow iu consequence of (he sulphur st 

3. Electrification by Induction. If flu* negatix 
stick of sealing-wax used in the preceding experiment 
to, hut not touching, out', end of an elongated piece of m 
entirely on glass or ebonite stems, and if the metal is du 
the mixture of red lead and sulphur, it will be found, 
off the loose, powder, that flu 4 , end of the medal nearest 
wax is covered with the yellow sulphur, while the end 
is covered with real lead, showing that- the end of the 
the negatively electrified stick of sealing wax is posit 
remote, from if. negatively, electrified. In this experim 
which has neither been rubbed nor been in contact will 
body, is said to be elect rifted by huln<'twn\ the electrif 
metal is said to be imhuvd by the electrification on t lie Hi 
wax, The elect rifieat ion on the part of the metal ne< 
is of the kind onoosite to flint on the win. while the 
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oi a more elaborate instrument, called an ele 
generally used. 

A simple form of electroscope, called the g< 
represented in Fig. 1. It consists of a glass ves 
a metal rod, with a d: 
and terminating belov 
leaf, passes through t 
the rod passing throuj, 
inside and out with t 
varnish and fitting t ig 
mouth of the vessel. 

When the gold leu; 
are repelled from each 
amount of the diverge! 
tion of the degree of 
desirable to protect* th 
influence of eleetrifie 
happen to be near the 
any electrification there may be on the surfiic 
this we take advantage of the property of eh 
in Art. 33), that a closed metallic vessel com] 
inside it from the electrical action of bodies 
gold leaves could be completely surrounded b 
would be perfectly shielded from extraneous el 
however is not practicable, as the metal eas 
leaves from observation. In practice, sufficient 
by a cylinder of metal gauze connected to earl 
Fig. 1, care being taken that the top of the - 
above the gold leaves. 



Kg. 1 
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ficd body, will have the name kind of eleetrifieation as 
will raped each othar. Thin repulsion will cease as soon 
ficd body is removed. 

If, when the electrified body is near the electroscs 
connected to the ground by a metal wire, then the me 
troseope, the wire and the ground, will correspond to 
piece of metal in the experiment described in Art-. ,‘b T 
the body to be negatively electrified, the. positive*. elec 
be on the disc., while the negative will go to the m<w 
of the system consisting of the metal of tlie. elect ros 
and the ground, i.e. i-he negative electrification will go 
and the gold leaves will be free from electrification, T 
to repel each other and remain closed. If the win* is 
the disc- while the electrified body remains in t he neigl 
gold leaves will remain closed as long ns the elect rified 
stationary, but if this is removed faraway from the el 
gold leaves diverge. The. positive electrification, wh 
electrified body was close* to fin* electroscope, concent 
the disc- so as to be as near the electrified body as pons 
body is removed spreads to the gold leaves and causes f 1 

If, when the electroscope is charged, we wish todete 
the charge is positive or negative, all we have to c 
near to the disc* of the electroscope n stick of wailing v 
been negatively electritied by friction with flannel; th 
the negatively elect rifled wax, in consequence of t In* ind 
increases the negative*, electrifieation on the gold leaves 
presence of tin* sealing wax increases the divergence 
the original electrification was negative, but if it t 
divergence the original electrification was positive. 
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in the vessel. If two or more electrified bodies j 
the divergence of the gold leaves is the. same 1 
bodies are moved about re' 
or to the vessel. The dn 
leaves thus measures some j 
fied body which remains < 
body is moved about wit! 
property is called the charge* 
bodies, A and B , have ccp 
divergence of the gold leave 
is inside the vessel placed cm 
scope and B far away, as wl 
far away. A acid B are < 
suspended by dry silk thre 1 
do not allow the electricity 
see Art. 6. Again, the charge 
that on A if, when V is 
vessel, it produces the same effect on the eb 
duced by A and B when introduced together, 
charge has been proved equal to that on A in t 
Proceeding in this way we can test what mult 
given electrified body is of the charge cm anotl 
take the latter charge as the unit charge we e 
in terms of this unit. 

Two bodies have equal and opposite eharg 
simultaneously into the metal vessel they pre 
divergence of the gold leaves. 

6. Insulators and Conductors. Inin 

dft.qrvriihArl 
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idrawn from the ball. Thun the pith ball loses its charge w 
‘.hod with a motal wire, though not when touched with a pier 
ingwax. Wo may thus divido. bodies into two classes, (1) tl 
oh, when placed in contact with a. charged body can discin 
eJectrilieation, these arc; called eondnetors\ (2) i hose which (‘an 
harge the elect rifioation of a charged body with which they 
ontact, these, are (‘ailed insulators. The metals, the human b< 
t.ions of salts or acids are examples of conductors, while the 
silk threads, dry glass, ebonite, sulphur, pa ratlin wax, seal 
shellac are examples of insulators. 

When a body is entirely surrounded by insulators it is said t 
dated. 

7, When eteetrijieation is exeited tnj friction or tnj amj other proi 
tl ehartjes of posit i re and nepatire etevtrieihj are at traps prod need, 
w this, when tlu* electrifteation is excited by friction, take* a f 
saline wax and (‘ha*! rify it- by friction with a piece of flannel; t 
ugh both the wax and the flannel are churned with electrh 
/ will, if introduced together info tin 1 medal vessel on fltedb 
electroseope {Art. h)* produce no effect on the electroscope, i 
winy that the ehaige of negative electricity on tin* wax is ei 
he charge of positive* electricity on t In* flannel. This can be sit 
i more striking way by working a frictional elect rical nrncl 
ilat(‘d and placed inside a la rye insulated metal vessel in met 
nexion with flu* disc (if an electroscope; them although the i 
main electrical effects can be observed near the machine in 
vessel, the leaves of fhe electroscope remain unaffected, sho\ 
t the total charge inside the vessel eonnerted with tin* disc 
been altered though tin* machine has been in action. 

To show that, when a bodv is electrilied bv induction, e< 
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electrified by induction, so that its charge of j 
excited by this process is equal to its (‘barge, of m 
Again, when two charged bodies are eonne 
the sum of the charges on the bodies is nnalten 
positive electrification gained by one is equal fc 
tive electrification lost by the other. To show i 
fied, metallic bodies, A and B, suspended from si 
duce A into the metal vessel, noting the diverge? 
then introduce B into the vessel and observe the 
two bodies are in the vessel together: now take ? 
round one end of a dry glass rod and, holding the 
place the wire so that it is in contact with A m 
no alteration in the divergence of the gold lea 
by this process, showing that the sum of the el 
unaltered. Take away the wire and remove B 
now again observe the divergence of the got 
(except in very special cases) be the same m it \ 
into the vessel, thus proving that, though a tnu 
cation between A and B has taken place, the* hi 
A and B has not changed. 

8. Force between bodies charged 

When two charged bodies are at a distanee r afM 
compared with the greatest linear dimemitm of eii 
repulsion between them is 'proportional to the fm 
and inversely proportional to the square of the <U 

This law was first proved by Coulomb by dii 
the force between electrified bodies; there a 
methods by which the law can be much more rig 

as t n OS ft La ym i .. i 
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Phe unit charge of electricity is defined to be. such that when 
ies each have this charge, and are, separated by unit- distant 
-hey are repelled from each other with unit force. The dimem 
he charged bodies an 1 assumed to be very small compared 
unit- distance. 

It- follows from tins definition and the law of force previo 
uciafed that- the repulsion between two small bodies with eha 
d o' placed in air at a. distance r apart- is equal to 

eo' 

f l * 

Pile expression oo'//* 2 will express the force between two eha 
ies, whatever the signs of their electrifications, if we agree f 
n the expression is positive, it indicates that the force bet\ 
bodies is a repulsion, and that, when this expression is nega 
idicates that f he force is an attraction. When the charges m 
ies are of the same kind ee' is positive, the force is then repuh 
n t he charges are of opposite sign ee' is negative, t he force betw 
bodies is tlam attractive. 

Electric Intensity. The electric intensify at any poir 
force acting on a small body (‘barged with unit positive eh 
11 placed at f he point, the electrifiention of the rest of the syi 
ig supposed to he undisturbed by the presence of this 

rge. 


Total Normal Electric Induction over a SurJR 

tgine a surface drawn anywhere in the electric field, and let 
nee he completely divided up as , y . 

tin* figure, inf«> a network of * V ■. /’ v t 

lies, curb mesh being so small / y * *. \ \ ’ „ * . * *, ' / 
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meshes on the surface is defined to bo the tota 
duction over the surface. This is algebraical! 

reIation I~XNt0, 

where I is the total normal electric induction, N t 
electric intensity resolved along the normal dra\ 
of the surface at a point in a mesh, and a> is the a 
symbol 2 denotes that the sum of the products A 
all the meshes drawn on the surface. 

With the notation of the integral calculus 

where dS is an element of the surface, the integi 
over the surface. 

10. Gausses Theorem. We. can prove a 
about the forces between electrified bodies, whii 
in the following discussion of Electrostatics, by t 
due to Gauss. This theorem may be stated thu 
electric induction over any domi surface drawn it 
equal to 4n times the total charge of electricity ins id 

We shall first prove this theorem when t he elec 
to a single charged body. 

Let 0 (Kg. 4) be the charged body, whose d 
posed to be so small, compared with its distune 
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10 ) 

at which the electric intensity in measured, lhat it m 
as a point. Let e he thc*t charge on this body. 

Let PQRS he one of the small meshes drawn on t 
area being so small t hat. PQRS may be regarded as pla 
Q, R, S, a, ml let. a plane- through R at right angles to ( 
OP respectively in m t\ w: with centre O describe a 
radius, and let the lines Ol\ 0QJ)R % OS cut the surfae 
in the", points /a </, r, * respectively. The area PQRS is 
so small that t lu" electric intensity may he regarded a; 
it; we may take as tin 1 value of the electric intensity < 
the value it has at R. 

The contribution of this mesh to the total nornu 
by definition, equal to 

area PQRS A ? , 

where N is the normal component of the elect rir inte» 


Now 


A* 


OR* 


(‘OH (A 


where () is the angle lad ween tin* outward normal to 11 
and OR the direction of tin* electric intensity. Tin* 
surface is at right angles to PQRS, and OR is at rich 
area Rum\ and henre the angle between thi" normal 
and OR is equal to the angles between the planes PQ 
lienee 

area PQRS - eosd tin* ami of tin* project ioi 

area PQRS on the 
area Rhvk* , 


(hmsider the figures Ruwv and ;’*/*/. Uu is parallel 

are in tin* same plane ami both at right angles to OU % 

reasons Rv is parallel to nj, nr to juf t mv to sjt, Tf 
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The contribution of the mesh PQRS to the toi 
is equal to 

area PQRS x x cos 0 


area Ruvw 
' ' OR 2 


by equation 


— ex area pqrs by equation (1 


Thus the contribution of the mesh to the tot 
is equal to e times the area cut off a sphere of 
centre at 0 by a cone having the mesh for a base 
By dividing up any finite portion of the surf* 
taking the sum of the contributions of each me 
total normal induction over the surface m equal 
cut off a sphere of unit radius with its mitre at 
the boundary of the surface as base and its verf t 
Let us now apply the results we have ohtuh 
closed surface. 

First take the case where 0 is inside the surface 
induction over the surface is equal to v times th 
cut off the unit sphere by cones with their buses 
their vertices at 0, and since the meshes complete 
surface the sum of the areas cut off the unit sphei 
be the area of the sphere, which is equal to tn\ sine 
Thus the total normal induction over the closed 
Next consider the case when 0 is outside (he < 
Draw a cone with its vertex at 0 emit mg t hi* v 
areas PQRS, P'Q'R'S'. Then the magnitude of f 
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PQRS the electric intensity points along the ontward 
so that the sign of the component resolved along the c 
normal is positive; while over the surface P'Q'R'S' i 
tensity is in the direction of the inward drawn normal £ 
of its component along the outward drawn normal is r 
the total normal induction over PQRS is of opposite si 
P'Q'R'S', and since they are equal in magnitude they * 
other as far as the total normal induction is concen 
whole of the closed surface can be divided up in this 
with their vertices at 0, and since the two sections oJ 
cones neutralize each other, the total normal induction 
surface will be zero. 

We thus see that when the electric field is due to a s 
a charge e , the total normal induction over any clo£ 
closing the charge is fare, while it is equal to zero o 
surface not enclosing the charge. We have therefore ; 
theorem when the field is due to a single small electri 

TjVe can easily extend it to the general case when 
to any distribution of electrification. For we may 
arising from a number of small bodies having charges. 
Let N be the component along the outward drawn 
surface of the resultant electric intensity, 2V-, the cor 
same direction due to e l5 N 2 that due to e 2 and so on; 

N = N t +N 2 + n 3 + .... 

If co is the area of the mesh at which the normal el< 
is N, the total normal induction over the surface is 

2Wco 

= E(tf 1 + tf a + tf s + •••)*> 

= EAU -j" EiVoco -f* SiVqco ..., 
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several charged bodies, i.e. that due to the actual 
charge of electricity inside the closed surface ov< 
induction is taken. 

11. Electric intensity at a point outi 
charged sphere. Let us now apply the th 
electric intensity at any point in the region outside 
charged with electricity. 

Let 0 be the centre of the sphere, P a point, o 
which the electric intensity is required. 

Through P draw a spherical surface with its 
be the electric intensity at P . Since the charged 
electrified, the direction of the intensity will be ( 
the same value R at any point on the spherical 
Hence since at each point on this surface tin* 
tensity is equal to R, the total normal induct it 
through P is equal to R x (surface of the sphere 
By Gauss’s theorem this is equal to 4rr times the 
the spherical surface, that is to 4rr times the e, 
sphere. If e is this charge we have t herefore 
Rx AirOP 2 4m\ 

R v 
OP *' 

Hence the intensity at a point outside a uniform! 
is the same as if the charge on the sphere were e 
centre. 

12. Electric intensity at a point insl 
electrified spherical shell. Lot Q be a poin 

R the electric intensity at that point*. Through i 
surface, centre 0; then as before, the normal ele 
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mce the electric intensity vanishes at any point inside a unifori 
ictrified spherical shell 

13. Infinite Cylinder uniformly electrified. We shall n 
nsider the case of an infinitely long circular cylinder uniforr 
sctrified. Let P be a point outside the cylinder at which we w 
find the electric intensity. Through P describe a circular cylin 
axial with the electrified one, draw two planes at right angles to 
is of the cylinder at unit distance apart, and consider the tc 
rmal induction over the closed surface formed by the curved s 
3e of the cylinder through P and the two plane ends. Since * 
petrified cylinder is infinitely long and is symmetrical about its a: 
e electric intensity at all points at the same distance from the a 
the cylinder will be the same, and the electric intensity at P will 
mmetry be along a radius drawn through P at right angles to i 
is of the cylinder. 

Thus the electric intensity at any point on either plane end of i 
nder will be in the plane of that end, and will therefore have 
mponent at right angles to it; the plane ends will therefore c< 
bute nothing to the total normal induction over the surface, 
ch point of the cylindrical surface the electric intensity is at ri^ 
les to the curved surface and is equal to R. The total norr 
iuction over the surface is therefore 

R x (area of the curved surface of the cylinder). 

But since the length of the curved surface is unity its area is eq- 
2ttt, where r is the distance of P from the axis of the cylinder. I: 
the charge per unit length on the electrified cylinder, then 
muss’s theorem the total normal induction over the surface is eq- 
4vrP. The total normal induction is however equal to R x 2 


nee 


R X 277T =■ 4:7tE, 
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14. Uniformly electrified infinite plane 

iee by symmetry (1) that the electric intensity will 
>lane, (2) that the electric intensity will he cons' 

P|-, a in a plane parallel 

[_I one. Draw a cylirn 

_ s R the axis of the c 

Fig. 6 right angles to th 

}f the cylinder being planes at right angles to 
bMs cylinder encloses no electrification the tot 
tion over its surface is zero by Gauss’s theorem 
electric intensity is parallel to the axis of the cyl 
intensity vanishes over the curved surface of the c] 
the electric intensity at a point on the face PQ— 
outward drawn normal if the electrification on the p 
F' the electric intensity at a point on the face RS, co 
of the faces PQ or RS, then the total normal in 
surface PQRS is equal to 

Fco-F'a>; 

and since this vanishes by Gauss’s theorem 

F = r, 

or the electric intensity at any point, due to the i 
charged plane, is independent of the distance of tl 
plane. It is, therefore, constant in magnitude at 
field, acting upwards in the region above the plar 
the region below it. 

To find the magnitude of the intensity at P. 
(Mg. 7) a line at right angles to the plane and prolo] 
p Q is as far belov 
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agnitude of the electric intensity at any point in the field, to * 
ea of either of the flat ends of the cylindrical surface. T1 
.e part of the total normal induction over the surface PQRS c 
the flat end through P is Raj. The part due to the flat end thror 
will also be equal to this and will be of the same sign, since i 
tensity at Q is along the outward drawn normal. Thus since 1 
>rmal intensity vanishes over the curved surface of PQRS the to 
>rmal induction over the closed surface is 2 Rco. If a is the quant 
electricity per unit area of the plane the charge of electricity ins: 
e closed surface is voj; hence by Gauss’s theorem 

2 Ra) = 477 ( 70 ), 

R — %TO. 

r comparing this with the results given in Arts. 11 and 13 1 
ident may easily prove that the intensity due to the charged pla 
rface is half that just outside a charged spherical or cylindri 
face having the same charge of electricity per unit area. 

15. Lines of Force. A line of force is a curve drawn in t 
metric field, such that its tangent at any point is parallel to 1 
metric intensity at that point. 

16. Electric Potential. This is defined as follows: 1 
metric potential at a point P exceeds that at Q by the work dc 
the electric field on a body charged with unit 
electricity when the latter passes from P to 

The path by which the unit of electricity 
ivels from P to Q is immaterial, as the work 
ne will be the same whatever the nature of 
e path. To prove this, suppose that the 

YT»lr rl nn & rm t.ti p rmit. p.liflrcrp whp.n it, trP.VP.ls 
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applied forces in bringing it back from Q to P 
QBP. Thus though the unit of electricity is back . 
which it started, and if the field is entirely di 
electricity, everything is the same as when it stc 
our hypothesis is correct, gained work. This is r 
with the principle of the Conservation of Energy, 
conclude that the hypothesis on which it is founc 
work done on unit electric charge when it travels 
pends on the path by which it travels, is incorrec 
Since electric phenomena only depend upon diff 
tial it is immaterial what point we take as the one 
the potential zero. In mathematical investigations 
expression for the potential to assume as the point 
one at an infinite distance from all the electrified bod. 

If P and Q are two points so near together tha 
tensity may be regarded as constant over the dista] 
work done by the field on unit charge when it traA 
is F x PQ, if F is the electric intensity resolved in t 
If Vp, Vq denote the potentials at P and Q respect 
by definition Fp — Vq is the work done by the field 
when it goes from P to Q we have 

Vp-Vq-FxPQ, 

hence F = . 

thus the electric intensity in any direction is equa 
diminution of the potential in that direction. 

Hence if we draw a surface such that the patei 
over the surface (a surface of this kind is called i 

oirtr 
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Phr surface of u condudor plarrd in an drdrir field muni b< 
i potential surfare w hen (In* held is in equilibrium, for there 
H) (anient ini drdrir intenuitv, otherwise I In 1 eleetrieity on 
are w t hi h J muvc alum* the surface and I ham rould not la* oq 

an. It is thia far! tImt makes fin* conception of the potentb 
art ant in eted rod at irs, for tin* surfaces of all bod inn mad 

at urn equipoteutial surfaces. 

A posit i \ ei\ r harped conductor does not necessarily have a [ 

■ potenttab as t In* polrntial depends on all tIn* charges in thr, fi 


17, Potential elite to a uniformly charged sphere, 

ml ial at l* is tin* work dour by t hr drdrir tirld \\ hen unit eh 
alom from l* to an infinite 

nitre, Ld m mmpo.se tImt the 4 • * * 

1 ; ^ o p o, a h t 

dturpe fravels from r to an 

iil»* distance alonp n struipht J, V* 0 

passing, t hronph I hr mil ir of t In* sphere, Let (JUST he a 
mints \ ei\ nrni lord her alone t bin bur. If r is I hr dmrpe oi! 

rir, ( I its centre, f hr drdrir intensify at (J in r 0(/ 2 t \\ hilr f hi 
4 f Off , us (J and It arr vrry nrar together these quantise** 
t ihmi'K equal, in it I v\ r may fair t hr average r|rrt rir inlet 
a ecu (J and It ns rqnal to # UIJ , Oh\ t he qroiurtrir mean of 
‘iiHitir.s a! (J and It. Hence I hr \uui done by I hr tirld ns f hr 
j|*r p«»r;i ft til si (J to It is equal f * t 


i h,> . i m { ' >n 


no. uf{ 


, s nil nt t h 
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and so on* Tlie work done by the field as the chan 
is the sum of these expressions, and this sum is eqi 

e e 
0Q~0T’ 

and we see, by dividing up the distance betweer 
number of small intervals and repeating the abov 
expression will be true when Q and T are a fin: 
and that it always represents the work done by tl 
charge as long as Q and T are two points on a ra 
The potential at P is the work done by the field wl 
goes from P to an infinite distance, and is therefoi 
result equal to 

e 

OP' 

This is also evidently the potential at P of a charge 
body enclosing 0 if the dimensions of the body ove 
is spread are infinitesimal in comparison with OP, 

18. The electric intensity vanishes at i 
a closed equipotential surface which does : 
electric charge. We shall first prove that the 
stant throughout the volume enclosed by the su 
follow by equation (1), Art. 16, that the electric 
throughout this volume. 

For if the potential is not constant it will be 
series of equipotential surfaces inside the given o 
the equipotential surface for which the potential : 
not quite, the same as for the given surface. A 
potential between this and the outer surface is \ 

flnTTflP0a TXn 11 Lo AOQ f-rwYaf li flair 
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it the normal electric intensity over the second surface is eve 
ere in the direction of the outward drawn normal to the surfa 
I therefore that the total normal electric induction over the surf 
.1 be positive. Hence there must be a positive charge inside • 
'face, as the total normal induction over the surface is, by Gaui 
iorem, proportional to the charge enclosed by the surface. Her 
by hypothesis there is no charge inside the surface, we see t' 
3 potential over the inner surface cannot be greater than that 
i outer surface. If the potential at the inner surface were ] 
m that at the outer, then the normal electric intensity would 
grywhere in the direction of the inward normal, and, as befc 
can show by Gauss’s theorem that this would require a negat 
irge inside the surface. Hence, as there is no charge either posh 
negative the potential at the inner surface can neither be grea 
r less than at the outer surface, and must therefore be equal tc 
this way we see that the potential at all points inside the surf 
ist have the same value as at the surface, and since the poten 
constant the electric intensity will vanish inside the surface. 

19. It follows from this that if we have a closed hollow conduc 
ire will be no electrification on its inner surface unless there 
ctrified bodies inside the hollow, 
t Fig. 10 represent the conductor 
bh a cavity inside it. To prove that 
ire is no electrification at P a point 
the inner surface, take any closed 
:face enclosing a small portion a of 
i inner surface near P; by Gauss’s 
iorem the charge on a is propor- 
nal to the total normal electric in- 
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cavity being the surface of a conductor is an eqr 
and as we have just seen the electric intensity ins 
is zero unless it encloses electric charges. Thus si 
tensity vanishes at each point on the closed surfa 
the charge at a must vanish; in this way we can s< 
electrification at any point on the inner cavity. 1 
is all on the outer surface of the conductor. 


20. Cavendish Experiment. The result ] 
that when the force between two charged bodie 
as the square of the distance between them the 
vanishes throughout the interior of an electrified cc 
no charge, leads to the most rigorous experime: 
truth of this law. 

Let us for simplicity confine our attention to i 
electrified conductor is a sphere positively electrifi 
Consider the state of things at a point P insic 
centre is 0 3 Pig. 11: through P draw a plane at ri 
The electrification on the port 
above this plane produces an el 
the direction PO , while the ele( 
portion of the sphere below th 
an electric intensity in the dire 
the law of force is that of the hr 
two intensities balance each o 
distance from P of the electrif 



Fig. 11 


plane being compensated by the larger electrified a 
Now suppose that intensity varies as then iJ 
2 the intensity diminishes more quickly as the distar 
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tin 1 iiKTtMwcl diatmwo whon flu* law of foroo Lh that of fho im 

uto\ it will ho iiioro f linn nuffioiout to do m wlion p m loan fhn 
thin on,so tho olootrifioation Mow tin* piano will pain t ho u 
i<h mid fin* oloof no infonnify af /* will ho in fho direction O/h 
Now mipposo wo hn\o fworunootifrio mofnl nphoms oonnoofo* 
inn mnl that wo oloofrify f In* oufor ajihoro posit ivoly, fhou if p 
rn will ho no oloofrio Inf*oiaif>“ insido fho otifor sphorn, mid fl 

* tin niovonnmf of oloof rioify to tho innor sphoro whioh will tl 

* rnninin tinoloofrilioth If p k ‘monitor flinii ‘J wo lutvo noon 
oloofrio IntOftnify dun to flto posit ivn ohnr^o on f ho out or «p 
[ ho townrdn f ho ooitfro of f ho upborn, i,o» t ho foroo on a in**»n 
ryo wilt ho from fho innor upborn towards tho out or. Noon 
Irioity will fImroforo flow from fho innor nplioro, wldoh will ho 
h it posit ho olmrno, 

If how tn or p is |o n t him *h i h»‘ olootrio infonkH duo to fho oh 
tin* out or sphoro will ho troiu tho ronfn* of tho upborn, and 
*ot ion of fho foroo notinp on a posit no ohai^o will ho from 
si* nplton* f *» tin* oiit*‘r, Pnf.it h o n|»v< rrtfv will t horoforo flow f 
iiitior sphoro f«» fho out or, so f Imf f Im imior * plioro will ho 
It n nomtfh o ohnrno, 

Tima, noouidmu ns p m jyfmtipy tliiin, nifttiil ft* *»r |oiw flinii 2, 
run mi flip iiitior upborn will ho jawitivn, ^ 

i itr *io»mti\n, Ih to turn tho mm** nf A # 

frsfirirltot! on ilia innor upborn wo run 
rofiift* to t fho law of form, 1 Im i ^ o.fi.i? /, \\ 

douo In r#non4i"li m an iwporuomti // \\ 

In (n fiiiiu and whirl* ?»ors In Ins lutsito'N || II 

loltowili ^ is n flosoiiptOiit of d kiylit \\ JJ 

lllioafioiu duo to \MwoJh **f t ot«4mltk 
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of an ebonite ring. Connection betyweei 
spheres is made by a wire fastened to 
which, acts as a lid to a small hole in the o 
wire and the disc are lifted up by a si. 
condition of the inner sphere can be tested 1 
wire coimected to an electroscope (or pre 
electrometer, see Art. 60) through the hoi 
with the inner sphere. The experiment is 
the two spheres are in connection a charg 
mnnicated to the outer sphere, the connecti 
is then broken by lifting the disc by means 
outer sphere is then discharged and kept c 
testing wire is then introduced through the h 
with the inner sphere. Not the slightest ef 
can be detected, showing that if there is a 
sphere it is too small to affect the electrosc< 
sensitiveness of the electroscope or electron] 
suspended by a silk thread, is placed at a coi 
the two spheres. After the outer sphere is chai 
the brass ball is touched and then left insulal 
gets by induction a negative charge amount 
tion, say a, of the original charge communica 
Now when the outer sphere is connected to ea 
on the hall will induce a positive charge on tl 
a calculable fraction, say /?, of the charge on tl 
the outer sphere from the earth and discharj 
charge on the outer sphere will be free to g 
this is connected to the sphere. When the 1 
from the sphere this charge is sufficient to c 


irge, we can calculate that p must differ from 2 by less than a c 
n quantity. In this way it has been shown that p differs from 2 
3 than 1/20,000. 

21. Definition of surface density. When the electrificati 
confined to the surface of a body, the charge per unit area is cal 
> surface density of the electricity. 

22. Coulombs Law. The electric intensity at a point 
se to the surface of a conductor surrounded by air is at right ang 
the surface and is equal to irro, where a is the surface density of i 
ctrification. 

The first part of this law follows from Art. 16, since the surf 
a conductor is an equipotential surface. To prove the second p 
:e on the surface a small area around P 
g. 13) and through the boundary of this 
ia draw the cylinder whose generating 
es are parallel to the normal at P. Let 
s cylinder be truncated at T and S by 
mes parallel to the tangent plane at P. 

The total normal electric induction over 
s cylinder is Rco, where R is the normal 
ctric intensity and co the area of the cross 
jtion. For Rco is the part of the total 
rmal induction due to the end T of the cylinder, and this is 
ly part of the surface of the cylinder which contributes anyth 
the total normal induction. For the intensity along that pari 
s curved surface of the cylinder which is in air is tangential to 
rface and therefore has no component along the normal, wl 
Lee the electric intensity vanishes inside the conductor the p 
the surface which is inside the conductor will not contrib 
ything to the total induction. If a is the surface density of 
ictricity at P the charge inside the cylinder is coc; hence by Gaui 
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The result expressed by " 

Law. It requires modification wlu.n tin- ^ . 
hy air, but by some other msuluto . > 

23 . 


nererv oi au. — . .* *, 

ductors are placed m an ^ ^.\* 

ctor, V\ its potential, h» - 

* 1 hmt Wf! (Mill Hi*' 


first conductor, r x *»r-. ' , ; , ; h« 

tor, F 2 its potential, and^ ^ iwl (ll 
energy of to system of conch • ^ ^ 

To prove this we notice that the pot* id«|( 
depend upon the charges of electnedy on h 

times, the potential at every pomt m 

W t e find the energy of the nyston of eoudue 
that each conductor is originally umdwu««|. _ 
Id that we bring a charge KJh from nn »*•» 
conductor, a^ . 

of the second VJn, and so on. IH »■> < ! ‘ lt U " 
operation. Then bring from an minute dbtam 
first conductor, Ejn to the second, and *m «* 
done the potentials of the condurtnn. w» I be 
this the second stage of the operation. I epea 
first conductor has the, charge tf, and tie* !»• 
conductor the charge ft, and the pot••«*«»» * -4 
Then in the first, stage the ptentud of the 

~ i tr .. i * I.** «*ikI * I ttfi: 
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In fin* sirtuiii st iif't* of I ho operations flu* potential of tho 

icliidur is Tj’inif flu* lt»-;iiitkiit*jr. mid 21%/## at flit* eml, sofha 
rlc spent in I»ringin'* up fin* rfmrid lijn to flu* first rondod 


/,; I' v or 

liter flout M , 1 I hi f Ivhh t linn 1 , " 1 


sinularlv f ho work h 


trin*»iii*r up f In* rhar®*e /•„*,, a fit f he mtoihI oomliirf or is ^renter 


p ? /•;, p | •,, 

f ' hut loss fhuii , ", TIuin il is the wiirk spent in 


in i'lmruinp tin* first rondnrtor ue him 


| l | , jjl h | i 


Nllilil.'U 1\ if : jd| |s f||i* of k s|n*nl Ui 1he fliil'il h!ii|»o iii rfilirnili^ 

! romlurfui u *• 11 n\ e 


k\ iA 


t ( hh fho work Hi fho ki '4 Miijun 


Kiiw ij | the lot,;il aio**mo iif iiiifL spent m rhorou** flu* fifnt 

Ml |‘l fspL'll IM .V. a V, l*i I !|f| eflije 


"/ r 
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The work done in charging the conductor* 
system as electrical energy, the potential energy <»f 
equal to the work done in charging up the system 
depends on the final state of the system nnd i* ». 
way that state is arrived at. lienee we ;■••«• from 
that the energy of a system of conductors is one in 
products obtained by multiplying tin- charge of earl 
potential. 

24. Relation between the potentials ai 
the conductors. Superposition of electric* 

V' be the potential at any point- P ^hen tin* hM 
charge E x and all the other eondtirforH itre milium 
the potential at P when the second conductor Joe* f 
all the other conductors are wit tarn! c!mre»\ l h*' 
conductor has the charge K v the am.tint the vlmiv. 
other conductorn are without churls the patent 

F+F". 

The conditions to he satisfied in ilm mm* nro 
on the conductorn should have the given and 

of the conductors should he eqtiipnfetitml *mfa* *"*. 

Now consider the distribution of el*vtnh«'mn* 
conductor has the charge fi t mid tin* pM mu* 1 
satisfies the conditions that the coudm ion iu*’ 
faces, that the charge on the fin! « otidtirOo i *■ 
charges on the other conduct ors are -/rm, TIm* ud 
cation when the second conductor n rlnt-ni m;d t ; 
satisfies the conditions tluit the conductor * .m* »- , of 
that the charge cm the first conductor p /*um, *h,o • 
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$t of the conductors are uncharged. But when two systems 
ictrification are superposed, the potential at P is the sum of t 
tentials due to the two systems separately, i.e. the potential 
is V' + V", and hence the theorem is true. 

25. We can extend this reasoning to the general case in which 
the potential at P when the first conductor has the charge 1 
e other conductors being uncharged, F" the potential at P wh 
e second conductor has the charge j? 2 , the other conductors bei 
Lcharged, V n> the potential at P when the charge on the third cc 
ictor is P 3 , the other conductors being uncharged, and so on; a 
^ then see that when the first conductor has the charge E x , i 
3ond the charge P 2 , the third the charge P 3 , and so on, the potent 
P is 

V' + 7”+ V'"+ .... 

26. When the first conductor has the charge E l9 the other cc 
Lctors being uncharged and insulated, the potentials of the cc 
Lctors will be proportional to E l9 that is, the potentials of the fir 
cond, third, etc. conductors will he respectively 

•••> 

here p Ui y 12 , are quantities which do not depend upon i 
Larges of the conductors or their potentials, but only upon th 
tapes and sizes and their positions with reference to each oth 
he quantities p 12 , p iz , etc. are called coefficients of potential; th 
:operties are further considered in Arts. 27-31. When the secc 
>nductor has the charge P 2 > other conductors being uncharj 
id insulated, the potentials of the conductors will be proportio 
► E 2 > and the potentials of the first, second, third, etc. conduct 
ill be 
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so on, V 1 the potential oi the first conductor will 
equation 

Vi = p 11 E 1 + p 2 l E 2 + Psi E S + • * * ’ 
V 2 the potential of the second conductor by the equ 

V 2 = pi 2 E 1 + P22®2 + PZ2 E Z + * ‘ * 5 

if F 3 is the potential of the third conductor 

F 3 = Pi^E x + ^23-^2 + Psafiz + * * • ? 


If we solve these equations we get 

E 1 == ?ll^l + ?21^2 + #31^3 + *•*’ 
E 2 “ ?12^1 "h ?22^2 "h ?32^3 ' *'? 

where the q’s are functions of the ^ 5 s and only d< 
configuration of the system of conductors. The (f 
efficients of capacity when the two suffixes are the sam 
of induction when the suffixes are different. 

27. We shall now show that the coefficients whie 
equations are not all independent, but that 

P21 ^ jPl2* 

To prove this let us suppose that only the first 1 
ductors have any charges, the others being without 
sulated. Then we may imagine the system charged, 1 
up the charge E t from an infinite distance to the firsi 
leaving all the other conductors uncharged, and thei 
been done, bringing up the charge E 2 from an infinite 
second conductor. The work done in bringing the < 
the first conductor will be the energy a of the system 
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Henco the work done in bringing up tin* fort instulnn 
between ,, 

p n h x and : /* att ] . 


// v# *" ’ ' // ; it 

Similarly the work done in bringing up flit* ^erotid i 
E 2 /n will be between 


„ AV\/s, /( :l/A\/A 

i ,;) „ i, " (l O'.,/-.. /] H ■ 


tt J ti 

and the work done in bringing up the lust in,sialment n{ f 
will be between 

(a i ,/ tl /»A*„ I 

a 


VvJ^ I y'aa'" J* / ") t” il1 " 1 ! 


Thus the total amount of work tl<nn* in brini'in” iij> iin 
will be between 

„ 1 i 2 • :i ... „ i 

PvJ'\ A’,. ! 


12 :$ 






I ?' 


and ' 

that is, between 

fn E !( ! ,') /' .• / V ■ * I 

but if win very great these two e\pi«\s;.juhs bm «»m«' e*pi.d f<» 

which in therefore the work done tu hrmgite 1 up f b«* * !i.irs< 


second conductor when flu* fins! riuiduriiti has os 

charge E v Hence the work done in lumping up In t sL« i 
and then E t Lh 

l J / 
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It follows from tlie way in which the q 's can be expressed in terms 
of the p’s, that g 21 = Sfo*- 


28 . Now p 12 is the potential of the second conductor when unit 
charge is given to the first, the other conductors being insulated and 
without charge, and p 21 is the potential of the first conductor when 
unit charge is given to the second. But we have just seen that 
p 21 = p 12 , hence the potential of the second conductor when insulated 
and without charge due to unit charge on the first is equal to the 
potential of the first when insulated and without charge due to unit 
charge on the second, the remaining conductors being in each case 
insulated and without charge. 

29 . Let us consider some examples of this theorem. Let us sup¬ 
pose that the first conductor is a sphere with its centre at 0, and that 
the second conductor is very small and placed at P, then if P is 
outside the sphere we know by Art. 17 that if unit charge is given to 
the sphere the potential at P is increased by 1/OP. It follows from 
the preceding article that if unit charge be placed at P the potential 
of the sphere when insulated is increased by 1/OP. 

If P is inside the sphere then when unit charge is given to the 
sphere the potential at P is increased by 1/a, where a is the radius 
of the sphere. Hence if the sphere is insulated and a unit charge 
placed at P the potential of the sphere is increased by 1/a. Thus the 
increase in the potential of the sphere is independent of the position 
of P as long as it is inside the sphere. 

Since the potential inside any closed conductor which docs not 
include any charged bodies is constant, by Art. 18, we see by taking 
as our first conductor a closed surface, and as our second conductor 
a small body placed at a point P anywhere inside this surface, that 
since the potential at P due to unit charge on the conductor is in¬ 
dependent of the position of P, the potential of the conductor when 
insulated due to a charge at P is independent of the position of P. 
Thus however a charged body is moved about inside a closed insulated 
conductor the potential of the conductor will remain constant. Ar 
example of this is afforded by the experiment described in Art. 5 
the deflection of the electroscope is independent of the position o 
the charged bodies inside the insulated closed conductor. 
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Again, take (;ho cano when the first conductor is charged, the 
nsulated and uncharged; then 

^ a PvJ ,J i> 

Vx !>n ' 

^ a /ha 

v suppose Ihnl tin* first conductor is connected to earth while 
c A' a is given to the second conductor, all the other conductors 
neharged: tin'll since !', 0 we have. 

/hi^i i PvJ'‘'i.' 
ti'A Pu b, 

Hi /ha b., 

preceding etjimtion. 

in* if a charge he given to the first conductor, all the others 
nsulated. the ratio of the potential of the second conductor 
of the first will he etpml in magnitude lint opjmsite in sign 
charge induced mi the first conductor, when connected to 
by unit charge ou the second conductor. 

an example of this result, suppose that the first conductor 
here with its centre at //, and that the srgond conductor is 
I body at a point /* outside the sphere; then if unit charge he 
o the sphere, the potential of the body at V is a (if 1 tiuies the 
ltd of the sphere, where n is the radius of the sphere; hence, by 
•orem of (his article, when unit charge is placed at /\ and the 
is connected to the earth, there will be a negative cl targe on 
:iere equal to n tip, 

other example of this result is when the first conductor com 

surround* the second, then since the potential inside the first 
gur is constant w lieu all the conductors inside a re fret' from 
, the potential of the second conductor when a charge is given 
first conductor will i«* the same its that of the first. Hence 
he above result it follows that when the first conductor i* 
•ted to earth, and a charge given to the second, the charm- 
d on the first conductor will be equal and op|wwife to that ibvu 
second. 
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[OH. I 


Another consequence of this result is that if She an equipotential 
surface when the first conductor is charged, all the others being 
insulated, then if the first conductor be connected to earth the charge 
induced on it by a charge on a small body P remains the same how¬ 
ever P may be moved about, provided that P always keeps on the 
surface S. 


31 . As an example in the calculation of coefficients of capacity 
and induction, we shall take the case when the conductors are two 
concentric spherical shells. Let a be the radius of the inner shell, 
which we shall call the first conductor, b the radius of the outer shell, 
which we shall call the second conductor. Let E t , E % be the charges 
of electricity on the inner and outer shells respectively, V 3 , V 2 the 
corresponding potentials of these shells. 

Then if there were no charge on the outer shell the charge E\ 
on the inner would produce a potential EJa on its own surface, and 
a potential EJb on the surface of the outer shell; hence, Art. 26, 

1 1 

p u = h . 


The charge E % on the outer shell would, if there were no charge 
on the inner shell, make the potential inside the outer shell constant 
and equal to the potential at the surface of the outer shell. This 
potential is equal to EJb, so that the potential of the first conductor 
due to the charge E % on the second is E % fb, which is also equal to the 
potential of the second conductor due to the charge E z ; lienee, by 
Art. 26, 

1 1 

PZI ~ l > V 22 h • 

We have therefore 

Solving these equations, we get 
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Hence 

__ ab _ __ ab b 2 

<hl ~i =V 

We notice that q n is negative; this, as we shall prove later, is 
always true whatever the shape and position of the two conductors. 


32. Another case we shall consider is that of two spheres the 
distance between whose centres is very large compared with the 
radius of either. Let a be the radius of the first sphere, b that of the 
second, R the distance between their centres, E % the charges, 
F,, F 2 the potentials of the two spheres. Then if there were no charge 
on the second sphere, the potential at the surface of the first sphere 
would, if the distance between the spheres were very great, be ap¬ 
proximately Jtija. while the potential of the second sphere would 
be approximately E } /R; hence 

1 1 

Vu ” a' '' p - " U ’ 

approximately. 

Similarly, if there were no charge on the first sphere, but a charge 
E t on the second, the potential of the first sphere would be EJR, 
that of the second EJb, approximately; hence we have approxi¬ 
mately 1 ;i 


tio that approximately 


Vx- 


K i 

a 

It 


E 2 
R ’ 
E 2 
b ' 


Solving these equations we get 

alE _ abll 
IE ab 1 A 2 — ab 
ablt „ , ME 

* i 


E x ~ 
I<h • 


V t , 

V*, 
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We see that as before is native. We also notice tha- 
2ia "become larger the nearer the spheres are toge 

»d aji»»« »* “ "TSSb. .”** 



tion, we have ^ = ^ + ^ + gi3 7 3 

=2ia^i+ . 

= feFl + ?23^2 + .* ’ * 

Now let us suppose that the conductor C is 
that y 3 - «o; aou, since the potential rnsrde a clo ed u 
constant if it contains no charge we see {o 
vanish whatever may be the value of 7,. Hence it n 
equation (1) that fc must vanish; puttmg an a 
see from (1) that — q^V l5 

and from (2) S 2 = J K 7 s . 

Thus, in this case, the charge on A if its P oto ^’ “J? 
potential if its charge is given, is entaey“ on 
That is a charge on B produces -(fa itocal effect on 
charge on A produces no electrical effect on B. Thus thq 
Sen A and B is entirely cut off by the mterposrtion < 
conductor at potential zero. 
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C is called an electric screen since it screens off from A all the 
effects that might be produced by B. This property of a closed 
metallic surface at zero potential has very important applications, 
as it enables us by surrounding our instruments by a metal covering 
connected with earth to get rid entirely of any electrical effects 
arising from charged bodies not under our control. Thus, in the 
experiment described in Art. 4, the gold leaves of the electroscope 
were protected from the action of external electrified bodies by en¬ 
closing them in a surface made of wire-gauze and connected with the 
earth. 

34. Expression for the change in the energy of the 
system. The energy of the system Q is, by Art. 23, equal to 
$LEV; hence we have, by Art. 27, 

Q = l-PiA 2 + hh^i 4- ••• + ••• • 

If the charges are increased to E{, El, etc. the energy Q' corre¬ 
sponding to these charges is given by the equation 

0' = l h- IftA' 2 + - + - ■ 

The work done in increasing the charges is equal to Q' — Q. By the 
preceding equations 

Q' — Q — (Ei — E-i) | {p u (E x -|- Ei) -|- p n (E z + El) + ...} 

-I- (AY — E 2 ) | {p n (Ei -I- Ei) + p 22 ( E z -|- E z ) + ...} 


- (Ay - EJ i (ly + vj + w - ei i (vi + 7 a ) +..., 

where 7/, V z , ...are the potentials of the first, second,... conductors 

when their charges are El, El . 

Thus the work required to increase the charges is equal to the 
sum of the products of the increase in the charge on each conductor 
into the mean of the potentials of the conductor before and after the 
charges are increased. 

If we express Q and Q' by Art. 20 in terms of the potentials 
instead of the charge, we have 

q -hnV? i 1-..., 

and we hoc that 


Q’ - Q ■= (V,' - U) | (i’i + /?>') + ... ■ 
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The gain in electric energy when the potentials are constant is 

The difference between the loss when the charges are constant and 
the gain when the potentials are constant is thus equal to 

i HE, - £/> m - w) + ...}+£ - w) 

Now for the displaced positions of the system E ls Ty, E 2 ,V 2 ', ... 
are one set of corresponding values of the charges and the potentials, 
while Ei, 7 3 , E 2 , V 2 , ... are another set of corresponding values. 
Hence if p u f , p 12 , . . . denote the values of the coefficients of induction 
for the displaced position of the system 

Vl — 'PlX E l. + + •. • 

^2 ~ PvI E i. + + • • ■ 

and Vi = p u 'E 1 -|- p 12 E 2 + ... 

J'Y — Pn E i "b P22 E 2 d" ••• 


Thus E 1 V 1 -I- E 2 V 2 'b ••• ~ Pn' E i E i 

+ P22 E 2 E 2 " 1 “ • • • + Pl2 ( E 1 F 2 + + • • • 

and Ei'Vi -I- E 2 V 2 -I- ... = Vn' E i E i. 

“I • ‘p22 E 2^2 ’ I" • • • ~b lPl2 ( E 1 E 2 "b E 1 E %! + • • • 5 
hence -I- E 2 V 2 -| ... — (E{V{ + ...) = 0. 

Thus the difference between the loss in electric energy when the 
charges are kept constant and the gain when the potentials are kept 
constant is equal to 

H(«i 

Now when tire displacements are very small E — E' and V — T 
will each be proportional to the first power of the displacements, and 
hence the preceding expression is proportional to the square of the 
displacements, and may be neglected when the displacements are 
very small. JI ence we see that the loss in electric energy for any small 
displacement when the charges are kept constant, is equal to the gain 
in potential energy for the same displacement, when the potentials 
are kept constant. When the potentials are kept constant, the bat¬ 
teries which maintain the potentials of the conductors at their con- 
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stant value, will be called upon to furnish twice the aiG 0 
mechanical work done by the electric forces. For they will ^ 
furnish energy equal to the sum of the mechanical work don 0 £ 
increase in the electric energy of the system; the latter is, ^ 
just seen, equal to the decrease in the electric energy of th e 
while the charges are kept constant, and this is equal by the p 1 
of the Conservation of Energy to the mechanical work don e • 

37. Mechanical Force on each unit of area of a c* 
conductor. The electric intensity is at right angles to tfi<* 
of the conductor, so that the force on any small portion of th° 
surrounding a point P will be along the normal to the surl^X 

To find the magnitude of this force let us consider a small 
lied area round P. Then the electric intensity in the neiglil)*- 
of P may conveniently be regarded as arising from tw<> 
(1) the electrification on the small area round P, and (2) th*' 
fication on the rest of the surface of the conductor and on a.i l 
surfaces there may be in the electric field. To find the 
small area we must find the value of the second part of tin* 
intensity, for the electric intensity due to the electrification 
small area will evidently not have any tendency to move 1 *. 
one way or another. 

Let R be the total electric intensity along the outwar< i 
normal just outside the surface at P, R x that part of it dm 
electrification on the small area round P, P 2 the part due to tl it! 
fication of the rest of the system. Then R = -p P 2 . 

Compare now the electric intensities at two points Q, S ( 
near to P, but so placed that 
\ outside and S just inside the hi) 
\ which the small area forms a part 
| tance between them being small c*c: 

/ with the linear dimensions of (.1 
/ Then the part of the electric into 
/ S in the direction of the outwart | 
at P, which is due to the elect i* 
—^ on the conductors other than t| 

F'S' 1r > area, will be equal to R % its vaino a * 

these points are close together. The part of the electric iuttu) 
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} small area will liave at S the same magnitude as at Q, but will be 
1 opposite direction, since Q is on one side of the small area, while 
)n the other. Thus the electric intensity at S due to this area 
i direction of the outward drawn normal will be — R l3 that due 
e rest of the electrification R 2 . The total intensity at S will 
fore be — R 2 - But this must be zero, since the intensity 

} a closed equipotential surface enclosing no charge is zero. Thus 
R 1} and therefore since 

R = R^ 22* 

R 2 =iR. 

ow the force on the area oj in the direction of the outward 
al is R 2 o)<j if a is the surface density at P; thus if F is the 
anical force per unit area in the direction of the outward 
al 

Fco = R^cocr — \ RtocT) 

F = %Ro .(1). 

ince by Coulomb’s Law, Art. 22, 

R = 4t rcr, 

ive the following expressions for the force per unit area 


F = 2-7TCT 2 .(3). 

ince Coulomb’s Law requires modification when the medium 
unding the conductor is not air, the expressions (2) and (3) are 
true for air: the equation (1) is always true whatever be the 
ator surrounding the conductor. 

/hen the electric intensity at the surface of a conductor exceeds 
tain value the air ceases to insulate and the electrification of the 
uctor is discharged. The value of the electric intensity when the 
rification begins to escape from the conductor, depends upon 
iat number of circumstances, such as the pressure of the air 
he proximity of other conductors. When the pressure of the air 
ut 760 mm. of mercury and the temperature about 15° C., the 
;est value of R is about 100, unless the conductor is within a 
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fraction of a millimetre of other conductors; hence the greatest 
value of F in dynes per square centimetre is 
10 4 /87r. 

The pressure of the atmosphere is about 10 6 dynes per square 
centimetre, hence the greatest tension along the normal to an electri¬ 
fied surface in air is about 1/8007T of the atmospheric pressure. That 
is, a pressure due to about ’3 of a millimetre of mercury would equal 
in magnitude the greatest tension on a conductor placed in air at 
ordinary pressure. 



CHAPTER II 

LINKS OK KOK.OK 

Expression of the properties of the Electric Field in 
of Faraday Tubes. The results wo have hitherto obtained 
spend upon the fact that, two charged bod ion art', a tl moled 
s or repelled from each other with a force varying inversely 
square of the distance between thorn; wo. have made no an¬ 
on as to how this force .is produced, who! her, for example, 
e to the action at a distance of the charged bodies upon each 
>r to some action talcing plane in the medium between tin* 



t advances have been made in our know ledge of chvl rich v 
i the introduction by Faraday of the view fhuf elect rimi 
ire duo to the medium between the charged bodies beino i„ 
1 state, and do notarise from any action at a distance everted 
charged body on another. 

3hall now proceed to consider Faraday's method of regarding 
trie, field- -a method which enables us to form a \ivid menial 
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it point. As these lines of force are fundamental in the method 
>yed in this and subsequent chapters for considering the pro- 
s of the electric field, we give below some carefully drawn 
ims of the lines of force in some typical cases, 
gure 16 represents the fines of force due to two equal and oppo- 
rarges. In this case all the lines of force start from the positive 
e and end on the negative. Figure 17 represents the fines of force 
o two equal positive charges; in this case the fines of force do 
iss between the charged bodies, but fines start from each of the 
3 and travel off to an infinite distance. 

gure 18 represents the lines of force due to a positive charge 
to 4 at A, and a negative charge equal to — 1 at B. In this case 



Fig. 1.9 


s lines of force which fall on B start .from A, but since the charge 
s numerically greater than that at B, fines of force will start from 
.ch do not fall on B but travel off to an infinite distance. 

Le fines of force which pass between A and B are separated from 
which proceed from A and go off to an infinite distance by the 
: force which passes through 0, the point of equilibrium, where 
AC = 2AB. 

gure 19 represents the fines of force due to a charge 1 at A and 

?. 

gure 20 represents the fines of force due to a charged conductor 
d by two spheres intersecting at right angles. The electric 
ity vanishes along the intersection of the spheres. 
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Figure 21 represents the lines of force between two finite pal ,£l ^ 
places; between the plates but away from the edges of the plat; < 3 3 t;F 
lines of force are straight fines at right angles to the planes, but 



the edges of the plates they curve out; some lines also pass from i * 1 
back of one plate to the back of the other. 



39. Tubes of force. If we take any small closed curv 
in the electric field and draw the lines of force, which pass throng 
each point of the curve, these lines will form a tubular surface w liic'j 
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sd a tube of force. These tubes possess the property that the 
3 intensities at any two points on a tube are inversely propor- 
to the areas of the cross sections of the tube normal to the 
if force at these points, provided that the cross sections are 
ill that the electric intensity may be regarded as constant 
ich section. For let Fig. 22 represent a closed surface formed 
tube and its normal sections, 
be the area of the cross section 
tube at P, co 2 its cross section 
R 1} R 2 the electric intensities 
ind Q respectively. Now con- 
e total normal electric induc¬ 
er the surface. The only parts 
surface which contribute any- 
bo this are the flat ends, as the 
)f the tube are by hypothesis 
;1 to the electric intensity, so that this has no normal com- 
b over the sides. Thus the total normal induction over the 
surface PQ is equal to 

■^2 W 2 Pl^li 

nus sign being given to the second term because, as drawn in 
re, the electric intensity at P is in the direction of the inward- 
normal. Now, by Gauss’s theorem, the total normal electric 
-ion over any closed surface is equal to 4 tt times the charge 
the surface; hence if the surface does not include any charge, 
ve 

Pj^coq Pi-^co -j " 0, 

electric intensity at P is to that at Q inversely as the cross 
i of the tube of force at P is to that at Q. 
e tubes of force will start from positive electrification and go on 
hey end on a negative electrified body. If the points P and Q 
the surfaces of positively and negatively electrified conductors, 
: a? is the surface density at P, a Q that at Q> 

R x = 4-7 Taj>, R 2 — — 47tctq ; 
tie equation P 2 u > 2 — R 1 a> 1 — 0, 

valent to a Q <j0 z ~ ~ ° 7 >aq. 



p 


Fig. 22 
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ce aoi is the charge of electricity on B, it is equal to Nj the 
: of Faraday tubes which start from B and which pass through 
’ e Fco = 4t tN, 

is unity F = 4ttN. 

is the electric intensity at any point in air is 4rr times the 
. of Faraday tubes passing through unit area of a plane drawn 

the point at right angles to the electric intensity. 

The properties of the Faraday tubes enable us to prove with 
any important theorems relating to the electric field, 
is, for example, we see that on the conductor at the highest 
al in the field the electrification must be entirely positive, 
gative electrification would imply that Faraday tubes arrived 
conductor; these tubes must however arrive at a place which 
lower potential than the place from which they start. Thus, 
Dotential of the conductor we are considering is the highest 
ield it is impossible for a Faraday tube to arrive at it, for this 
imply that there was some other conductor at a still higher 
al from which the tube could start. 

ilar reasoning shows that the electrification on the conductor 
luctors at the lowest potential in the field must be entirely 
r e. 

en one conductor has a positive charge while all the other 
tors are connected to earth, we see from the last result that 
rges on the uninsulated conductors must be all negative, and 
re potentials of these conductors are all equal and the same 
. of the earth, no Faraday tubes can pass from one of these 

ors to another, or from one of these to the earth. Hence all 
ies which fall on these conductors must have started from the 
tor at highest potential. Thus the sum of the number of tubes 
rail on the uninsulated conductors cannot exceed the number 
eave the positively charged conductor, that is, the sum of the 
r e charges induced on the conductors connected to earth cannot 
the positive charge on the insulated conductor. 

These results give us important information as to the co- 

s of capacity and of induction defined in Art. 26. 

1 let us take the first conductor as the insulated one with the 
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positive charge; then since V 2 , V 3) ... are all zero we have, using th< 
notation of that Article, 

= $2—912^1’ E 3 —qi 3 Vi, .... 

Since E 1 and V x are positive, while E 2 , E 3 , etc. are all negative 
we see that q n is positive, while q 12 , q 13 , etc. are all negative. Again 
since the positive charge on the first conductor is numerically no' 
less than the sum of the negative charges on the other conductors 
E 1 is numerically not less than E 2 + E 3 -}- ... 3 
i.e. q n is numerically not less than q 12 + q 13 -|- q u -f .... 

If one of the conductors, say the second, completely surrounds tin 
first, and if there is no conductor other than the first inside the second, 
and if all the conductors except the first are at zero potential, the] 
all the tubes which start from the first must fall on the second. Thu 
the negative charge on the second must be numerically equal to tin 
positive charge on the first (see Art. 30). There can be no charge 
on any of the other conductors, for all the tubes which might i'al 
on these conductors must come from the first conductor, and all th 
tubes from this conductor are completely intercepted by the seeoin 
surface. Thus if the second conductor encloses the first conductor 
and if there are no other conductors between the first and the second 
then g u = — q 12 , and q 13 , q u , q 15 ,... are all zero. 


43. Expression for the Energy in the Field. When w 
regard the Faraday tubes as the agents by which the phenomena il 
the electric field are produced we are naturally led to suppose Lira 
the energy in the electric field is in that part of the field through, wl lie.] 
the tubes pass, i.e. in the dielectric between the conductors. We shal 
now proceed to find how much energy there must be in each unit o 
volume if we regard the energy as distributed throughout the eleefcri 
field. We have seen in Art. 23, that the electric energy is one hul 
the sum of the products got by multiplying the charge on each eon 
ductor by the potential of that conductor. We may regard each uni 
charge as having associated with it a Faraday tube, which conm i euoa 
at the charge if that is positive and ends there if the charge i 
negative. Let us now see how the energy in the field can be express 
m terms of these tubes. Each tube will contribute twice to the 
pression for the electric energy %ZEV, the first time corresponding ti 
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the positive charge at its origin, the second time corresponding to 
the negative charge at its end. Thus, since there is unit charge at 
ach end of the tube, the contribution of each tube to the expression 
for the energy .will be | (the difference of potential between its 
beginning and end). The difference of potential between the beginning 
and end of the tube is equal to 2 (R . PQ), where PQ is a small portion 
of the length of the tube so small that along it R, the electric- intensity, 
may be regarded as constant; the sign 2 denotes that the tube 
between A and B, A being a unit of positive and B a unit of 
negative charge, is to be divided up into small pieces similar to PQ, 
and that the sum of the products of the length of each piece into the 
dectric intensity along it is to be taken. Thus the whole tube AB 
contributes . PQ to the electric energy, so that we may suppose 
bhat each unit length of the tube contributes an amount of energy 
equal to one half the electric intensity. Any Unite portion (ID of the 
cube will therefore contribute an amount of energy numerically equal 
bo one half the difference of potential between O and I). We may 
therefore regard the electrical energy as distributed throughout the 
field and that each of the Faraday tubes has associated with it an 
amount of energy per unit length numerically equal to one half the 
dectric intensity. 

Let us now consider the amount of energy per unit volume. Take 
a- small cylinder surrounding any point P in the field with its axis 
parallel to the electric intensity at J\ its ends being at right anglo-s 
o the axis. Then if It is the electric intensity at P and l the length 
af the cylinder, the amount of energy due to each tube passing through 
die cylinder is \Rl. H to is the area of the cross section of the cylinder, 
V the number of tubes passing through unit area, the number of tubes 
passing through the cylinder is Nco. Thus the energy in the cylinder m 
ytlNoi, 

au.t in air, by Art. 40, . , T 

J 4 77A R, 

io that the energy in the cylinder is 

1 . 


But loi is the volume of the cylinder, hence the energy per unit 
mlume is equal to jga 
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Thus we may regard the energy as distributed throughout tin 
field in such a way that the energy per unit of volume is equal t< 
R 2 /8rr. 

44. If we divide the field up by a series of equipotential surfaces 
the potentials of successive surfaces decreasing in arithmetical pro 

gression, and if we then draw a series o 
tubular surfaces cutting these equipoten 
tial surfaces at right angles, such that tli 
number of Faraday tubes passing throng.! 
the cross section of each of the tubula 
surfaces is the same for all the tubes, th. 
electric field will be divided up into ■ 
number of cells which will all contain th. 
same amount of energy. For the potenhhi 
difference between the places wlioro 
Faraday tube enters and leaves a cell i 
the same for all the cells, and thus the energy of the portion of eaoi 
Faraday tube passing through a cell will be constant for all the cells 
and since the same number of Faraday tubes pass through cue! 
cell, the energy in each cell will be constant. 

45. Force on a conductor regarded as arising from tb. 
Faraday Tubes being in a state of tension. We Imv 

seen, Art. 37, that on each unit of area of a charged conductor thei' 
is a pull equal to \Rcr, where a is the surface density of the eloctrieit’ 
and R the electric intensity. Now a is equal to the number of Farad a; 
tubes which fall on unit area of the surface, and hence the force on th 
surface is the same as if each of the tubes exerted a pull equal to \ f\ 
Thus the mechanical forces on the conductors in the electric, fid 
are the same as they would he if the Faraday tubes were in a nfat 
of tension, the tension at any point being equal to one half the eleotd 
intensity at that point. Thus the tension at any point of a Farm la; 
tube is numerically equal to the energy per unit length of tins tub 
at that point. 

If we have a small area o>, at right angles to the electric intensity 
the tension over this area is equal to 

\NRto, 
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vhere N is the number of Faraday tubes passing through unit area, 
md R is the electric intensity. By Art. 40 


N 


4-7T ’ 


Hence the tension parallel to the electric intensity is 

The tension across unit area is therefore equal to 


R 2 

8tt ' 


46. This state of tension will not however leave the dielec,trie 
.n equilibrium unless the electric field is uniform, that is unless the 
tubes are straight aud parallel to each other. If however there is in 


c 



Fig. 24 

addition to this tension along the lines of force a pressure acting at 
right angles to them and equal to RP/Htt per unit area the dielectric 
will be in equilibrium, and since this pressure is at right angles to 
bhe electric intensity it will not affect the normal force acting on a 
conductor. To show that this pressure is in equilibrium with the 
tensions along the Faraday tubes, consider a small volume whose 
3nds are portions of equipotential surfaces and whose sides are lines 
}f force. 

Let us now consider the, forces acting on this small volume parallel 
bo the electric intensity at A. (Fig. 2d). The forces are the (elisions in 
bhe Faraday tubes and the pressures ah rigid, angles to the sides. Re¬ 
solve these parallel to the outward-drawn normal at „•/. The number 
n! of Faraday tubes which pass through A is the same 1 ns the number 
which pass through Ii. If R , R' are the electric iidonsitieH at A ami B 
respectively, then the force exerted on the volume in (ht* direction 
Df the outward-drawn normal at A by the Faraday (ubes at A will be 
ft'22/2, while the force in the opposite direction exert ed by the Faraday 
Tubes at B is n'R' cos e/2, where e is the small angle*, between the 
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directions of tlie Faraday tubes at A and B. Since e is a very small 
angle we may replace cos e by unity; thus the resultant force on the 
volume in the direction of the outward-drawn normal at A due to the 
tension in the Faraday tubes is 

ri (R - £')/2. 

Let N be the number of tubes passing through unit area, to, to' 
the areas of the ends A and B respectively; then, Art. 40, 


--N oj ■ 


R 

" lrr C 


?L 

4tt C 


so that the resultant in the direction of the outward-drawn normal 
at A is 


£a>(R-R')/ 2 ; 

4tt 


R'co' Rto, 


smce 

■we may write this as (a/ — pj), 

07 r 

or approximately, since R' is very nearly equal to R 


R 2 

8tt 


( to' — co). 


Let us now consider the effect of the pressure p at right angles 
to the lines of force; this has a component in the direction of the 
outward-drawn normal at A as in consequence of the curvature of 
the tube the normals to its surface are not everywhere at right tingles 
to this direction; the angle between the pressure and the normal at 

A will always however be nearly a right angle. If this tingle is ^ -• 0 

at a point where the pressure is p', the component of the pressure 
along the normal at A will be proportional to p' sin 0. But since p' 
only differs from p, the value of the pressure at A, by a small quantity, 
and d is small, the component of the pressure will, if we neglect the 
squares of small quantities, be equal to p sin 6; that is, the effect 
along the normal at A of the pressure over the surface will be approxi¬ 
mately the same as if that pressure were uniform. To find the effect 
of the pressure over the sides we remember that a uniform hydro¬ 
static pressure over any closed surface is in equilibrium; hence the 
force due to the pressures-over the sides O, I) will be equal and 
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opposite to the force due to equal pressures over the ends A and B. 
But the force due to the pressure over these ends is ym' - ;pto ; hence 
the resultant effect in the direction of the outward-drawn normal at A 
of the pressure over the sides is p (to — co'). Combining this with the 
effect due to the tension in the tubes we see that the total force on the 
element parallel to the outward-drawn normal at A is 


R 2 

8rr 


to 


— to) \~ p (toto'); 


, R 2 Nil 

this vanishes if y> ---• ^ - ■= • ^" 


Thus the introduction of this pressure will maintain equilibrium as far 
as the forces parallel to the electric intensity are eoneernetl. 

Now consider the force at right angles to the electric, intensity. 
Let PQRS, Fig. 25, bo the section of the volume A B in Fig. 21 by ( lie 



Fig. 25 

plane of the paper, PS, QR being sections of equipotenfial surfaces, 
and PQ , SR lines of force. Let l bo the depth of the volume, at rigid, 
angles to the plane of the paper. We shall assume (hat (ho section 
of the figure by the plane through PQ at right angles (o the plane* 
of the paper is a rectangle. Let R be the electric intensity along PQ, 
R! that along SR, «the length PQ, .s' that of SIL Mince the difference 
of potential between P and Q is the same as that- between S and It, 
Its - ■ It'.s'. 

Consider the forces parallel to PS. First take the tensions along 
the Faraday tubos; the force due to those at PS will have no com 
poncut along PS : in each tube at QR there is a tension Rj 2, t he com ■ 
ponent of which along PS is (It sin 0)J 2, where 0 is the angle between 
PS and QR. Mince Q is very small this component is equal to ItOj 2. 
Let PS and QR moot in 0, 

RS PQ PQ SR * s' 

U ' OR OQ OQ OR RQ * 
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Thus the component along PS due to the tension at QR is 
R s — s' 

. 2 m ~RQ~ ' 

The number of tubes which pass through the end of the volume 
at RQ is N. QR . t, where N is the number of tubes which pass 
through unit area. 

The total component along PS due to the tensions in these tubes 
is thus 

fi^). N . QRA 

7?2 


Consider now the pressures at right angles to the lines of force. The 
component along PS due to these pressures is equal to 
pst — p's't, 

where p and p' are the pressures over PQ, RS respectively. 


If 


R 2 , R ' 2 

. , „ (R? R' 1 

p st -p^ = { 8 ; s - 8 ? 


t 


— {s' — s) i, (since Rs R's') } 

or approximately, since R! is very nearly equal to R, 

R\ 


8lT 


{s' — s) t. 


Thus the component in the direction of PS due to the tensions 
is equal and opposite to the component due to the pressures; thus 
the two are in equilibrium as far as the component in the plane of the 
diagram at right angles to the electric intensity is concerned; we 
easily see that the same is true for the component at right angles 
to the plane of the paper. We have already proved that the tensions 
and pressures balance as far as the component along the direction 
of the electric intensity is concerned; thus the system of pressures 
and tensions constitutes a system in equilibrium. 
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47. This system of tensions along the tubes of force and pressures 
it right angles to them is thus in equilibrium at any part of the 
lielectric where there is no charge, and gives rise to the forces which 
ict on electrified bodies when placed in the electric field, haraday 
ntroduced this method of regarding the forces in the electric field; 
le expressed the system of tensions and pressures which we have 
ust found, by saying that the tubes tended to contract and that they 
:epelled each other. This conception enabled him to follow the pro- 
5 esses of the electric field without the aid of mathematical analysis. 

Since Rs =■-- R's', 


nd 


ve have 


i OQ 
•' : OR : 
R - R! 
7 (Q 


1 -I 


RQ 

OR’ 

R 

OR’ 


Now OR is the radius of curvature of the line of force; denoting 
his by p we have 

1 dv 
p""~ R ’ 


vhere dv is an element of length at right angles to the electric force; 
ve see from this equation that the lines of force are concave to the 
itronger parts of the field. 

The lines of force, arrange themselves ns a system of elastic strings 
vould do if acted on by forces whose potential for unit length of string 
vas R/2. 


48. The student will find that much light is thrown on the offeel s 
jroduccd in the electric field by the careful study from t his point of 
dew of the diagrams of the lines of force given in Art. 58. Thus, fake 
is an example the diagram given in Fig. 18, which represents the lines 
f force due to two charges A and I) of opposite signs, the ratio of t he 
harges being 4 :1. We see from the diagram that though more tube's 
f force start from the larger charge /l, and the tension in each of 
hese is greater than in a tube near the smaller charge' /i, the tube's 
ue much more symmetrically distributed round A than round R. 
Che approximately symmetrical distribution of the tube's round A 
nakes the pulls exerted on A by the taut Faraday tubes so nearly 
lounterbalanco each other that the resultant, pull of these* tube's on A 
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is only the same as that exerted on B by the tubes starting from it; 
since these, though few in number, are less symmetrically distributed, 
and so do not tend to counterbalance each other to nearly the same 
extent. The tubes of force in the neighbourhood of the point of 
equilibrium are especially interesting. Since the charge on A is four 
times that on B, only \ of the tubes which start from A can end on B, 
the remaining f must go off to other bodies, which in the case given 
in the diagram are supposed to be at an infinite distance. The point 
of equilibrium corresponds as it were to the ‘parting of the ways 5 
between the tubes of force which go from A to B and those which 
go off from A to an infinite distance. 

When the charges A and B are of the same sign, as in Tig. 19, 
we see how the repulsion between similar tubes causes the tubes to 
congregate on the side of A remote from B, and on the side of B 
remote from A. 

We see again how much more symmetrically the tubes arc dis¬ 
tributed round A than round B; this more symmetrical distribu¬ 
tion of the tubes round A makes the total pull on A the same as 
that on B. 

We see too from this example that the repulsion between the 
charges of the same sign and the attraction between charges of oppo¬ 
site signs are both produced by the same mechanism, i.e. a system 
of pulls; the difference between the cases being that tlio pulls arc so 
distributed that when the charges are of the same sign the pulls tend 
to pull the bodies apart, while when the bodies are of opposite signs 
the pulls tend to pull the bodies together. 

The diagram of the lines of force for the two finite plates (Fig. 21) 
shows how the Faraday tubes near the edges of the plates get pushed 
out from the strong parts of the field and are bent in consequence 
of the repulsion exerted on each other by the Faraday tubes. 

49. As an additional example of the interpretation of the pro¬ 
cesses in the electric field in terms of the Faraday tubes, lot us con¬ 
sider the effect of introducing an insulated conductor into an electric 
field. 

Let us take the field due to a single positively charged body at A ; 
before the introduction of the conductor the Faraday tubes were 
radial, but when the conductor is introduced the tubes, which pre- 
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existed in the region occupied by the conductor, are annulled; 
e repulsion previously exerted by these tubes on the sur- 
g ones ceases, and a tube such as AB, which was previously 
, is now, since the pressure below it is diminished, bent down 
the conductor; the tubes passing near the conductor may 
down so much that they strike against it, they then divide 
1 two tubes, with negative electrification at the endC, positive 
nd D. 



Force on an uncharged conductor placed in an 
; field. If a small conductor is placed in the field at P, 
day tubes inside the conductor disappear, and, if the intro- 
of the conductor did not alter the tubes outside it, the dimi- 
E energy due to the annihilation of the tubes in the conductor 
e proportional to R^/Qtt per unit volume, where R is the 
ntensity in the field at P before the conductor was intro- 
[f the conductor is moved to a place where the electric in~ 
s R', the diminution in the electric energy in the field is 
er unit volume. Now it is a general principle in mechanics 
astern always tends to move from rest in such a way as to 
the potential energy as much as possible, and the force 
0 assist a displacement in any direction is equal to the 
liminution of the potential energy in that direction. The 
►r will thus tend to move so as to produce the greatest pos- 
linution in the electric energy, that is, it will tend to get 
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into tlie parts of the field where the electric intensity is as large as 
possible; it will thus move from the weak to the strong parts of the 
field. 

The presence of the conductor will however disturb the electric 
field in its neighbourhood; thus R, the actual electric intensity, will 
differ from R, the electric intensity at the same point before the con¬ 
ductor was introduced. By differentiating R z {8tt we shall get an 
inferior lim it to the force acting on the conductor per unit, volume. 
For suppose we introduce a conductor into the electric; field, then 
R z /8tt would be the diminution in electric energy per unit volume 
due to the disappearance of the Faraday tubes from the inside of the 
conductor, the tubes outside being supposed to retain their original 
position. In reality however the tubes outside will have to adjust 
themselves so as to he normal to the conductor, and this adjustment 
will involve a further diminution in the energy, thus the actual 
change in the energy is greater than that iu R z /8tt and the force; acting 
per unit volume will therefore be greater than the rate of diminution 
of this quantity. If we take the case when the force is duo to a charge 
e at a point, the rate of diminution of RPJHtt is r~/27rr b , and thus the 
force on a small conducting sphere of radius a will be greater than 
(47ra 3 /3) (e 2 /277T 5 ), that is, greater than 2eV , /.V’. The actual value 
(see Art. 87) is 2e 2 a 3 /r 5 . 



CHAPTER III 


CAPACITY OP CONDUCTORS. CONDENSERS 

The capacity of a conductor is defined to "be the numerical 
: the charge on the conductor when its potential is unity, 
ther conductors in the field being at zero potential, 
conductors insulated from each other and placed near to- 
orm what is called a condenser; in this case the charge on 
onductor may be large, though the difference between their 
,1s is small. 

lany instruments the two conductors are so arranged that 
rges are equal in magnitude and opposite in sign; in such 
.e magnitude of the charge on cither conductor when the 
I difference between the conductors is unity is called the 
oJ: the condenser. 

.e difference of potential between two conductors, produced 
ig a charge -|~ q to one conductor and — q to the other, is F, 
7 is defined to be the capacity between the conductors. 

Capacity of a Sphere placed at an infinite distance 
ther conductors. Let a be the radius of the sphere, 
)tential, e its charge, the corresponding charge of opposite 
tig at an infinite distance. Then (Art. 17), the potential due 
hargo on the sphere at a distance r from the centre is e/r; 
e the potential at the surface of the sphere is e/a. 

co wc have • V 6 . 

a 

n V is unity, e is numerically equal to a; hence, Art. 51, the 
r of the sphere is numerically equal to its radius. 

Capacity of two concentric spheres. Let us first 
case when the outer sphere and any conductors which may 
do it are connected to earth, while the inner sphere is main- 
t potential V. Then, since the outer sphere and all the con- 
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ductors outside are connected to earth, no Faraday tubes can start 
from or arrive at the outer surface of the outer sphere, for Faraday 
tubes only pass between places at different potentials, and the 
potentials of all places outside the sphere are the same, being all zero. 
Again, all tubes which start from the inner sphere will arrive at the 
internal surface of the outer shell, so that the charge on the inner 
surface of this shell will be equal and opposite to the charge on the 
inner sphere. Let a be the radius of the inner sphere, b the radius 
of the internal surface of the outer sphere, e the charge on the inner 
sphere, then — e will be the charge on the interior of the outer sphere. 

Consider the work done in moving a unit of electricity from the 
surface of the inner sphere to the inner surface of the outer sphere; 
the charge on the outer sphere produces no electric intensity at a 
point inside, so that the electric intensity, which produces the work 
done on the unit of electricity, arises entirely from the. charge on the 
inner sphere. The electric intensity due to the charge on this sphere 
is, by Art. 11, the same as that which would be duo to the charge e 
collected at the centre 0. The work done on unit of electricity when 
it moves from the inner sphere to the outer one is thus the same 
as the work done on a unit charge when it moves from a distance 
a to a distance b from a small charged body placed ah the centre 
of the spheres; this, by Art. 17, is equal to 


e e 
a b 5 


and is by definition equal to V, the potential difference between the 
two spheres; hence we have 


or 


e 

b’ 


ah 

b — a 


V. 


Thus, when b ~ a is very small, that is, when the radii of f,ho ( >wo 
spheres are very nearly equal, the charge is very large. When V ■ l, 
the charge is 

ab 

b — a ’ 

so that this is, by Art. 51, the capacity of the two spheres. The value 
of this quantity when the radii of the two spheres are very nearlj 



pal is worthy of notice. In this case, writing i for b — a, the dis- 
tncc between the spheres, .the capacity is equal to 
ah a {a -|- I) _ 

"t t 

is, since l is very small compared with a, is approximately 
d l 4-7ra a 

L 47 tL 

surface of the sphere 
<1 7T/ 

husthe capacity in this ease is equal per unit area, of surface to 1/47r 
.mes the distance between the conductors. The east' of I,wo spheres 
hose distance apart is very small compared with their radii is how- 
ver approximately the case of two parallel planes; hence, the oipa- 
Lty of such planes per unit area of surface is equal to I/*lvr times the 
istanee between the planes. This is proved directly in Art. fib. 

If, after the spheres an*, charged, the inner one is insulated, and 
ho outer one removed to an iuliuite distance, (to enable this to be 
one we may suppose that the outer sphe.ro consists of two hemi- 
phcrcs fitted together, and that these arc se.paraled and removed), 

he charge on the sphere will remain oquul fo r, i.e. ^ ° ^ J\ but 

he potential of the sphere will rise; when it is alone in the field the 
lotcntial will bo c/a t i.e. 

; V * 

h — a 

Thus by removing the outer sphere the potential difTereuee 
>etweon the s))hero and t,he earth lias been increased in the, proper- 
ion of b to b ■ ■ a. By making b a very small compared with ft, 
fc can in this way increase t he potential diderenec enormously and 
tiake it capable of detection by means which would not have been 
uilicieutly sensitive before the increase in (lie potential took place. 

It was by the use of this principle that Volta succeeded in demon- 
trating by means of the gold-leaf electroscope and two metal plates, 
he difference of potential between the terminals of a galvanic cell; 
his difference is so small t hat tin* electroscope is not deflected when 
he cell is directly connected to it; by connecting the terminals of the 
sell to two plates placed very close together, and then removing one 
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of the plates after severing the connections between the plates a 
the cells, Volta was able to increase the potential of the other pi, 
to such an extent that it produced an appreciable delleetion of 
electroscope with which it was connected. 

Work has to be done in separating the two conductors; this w< 
appears as increased electric energy. Thus, to take the ease of i 
two spheres, when both spheres were in position the, electric enei’j 
which, by Art. 23, is equal to IVttV, is 

1 " h 1/2 

lb -a 

When the outer sphere which is at zero potential is removed ■ 
potential of the sphere is e/a, so that the. electric energy is 
1 o a 
'2u ’ 

1 air 

or 2 {!> • ■ a)* 

and has thus been inereased in the proportion of h to b a. 

54. Let us now take the ease when the inner sphere is eonneei 
to earth while the outer sphere is at the potential f\ In this c; 
wo can prove exactly as before that the charge on the inner spit 
is equal and opposite to the charge on the internal Hiirhice of i 
outer sphere, and that, if v is t he charge on i he inner sphere, 


In this case, in addition to the positive charge on < he internal surfi 
of the outer sphere, there will be a positive charge on the oxter; 
surface, since this surface is at a higher potential than (he surround: 
conductors. If c is the radius of (he external surface of the ou 
sphere, the sum of the charges on the two spheres must, be IV. Mil 
the charge on the inner surface of (he outer sphere is equal and op] 
site to tho charge on the inner sphere, the charge on the ex ter: 
surface of the outer sphere must he equal to (V. Thus the ta 
charge on tho outer sphere is equal to 
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The charge on the outside of the outer sphere will be affected 
presence of other conductors. Let us suppose that outside 
ernal sphere there is a small sphere connected to earth; 
the radius of this sphere, R the distance of its centre from. 0 
ue of the concentric spheres. Let e be the total charge on 
concentric spheres, e" the charge on the small sphere. The 
il due to e' at a great distance R from 0 is e'/R, similarly the 
il due to e" is at a distance R equal to e"jR. 
e the surface of the outer sphere is at the potential V, we 



ce the potential of the small sphere is zero, we have 



the presence of the small sphere increases the charge on the 
there in the proportion of 

1 to 1 — rcJR z . 

only the charge on the external surface of the outer sphere 
i affected. The charges on the inner sphere and on the internal 
of the outer sphere are not altered by the presence of con- 
outside the latter sphere. 

Parallel Plate Condensers. Condensers are frequently 
cted of two parallel metallic plates; the theory of the case, 
io plates arc so large in comparison with their distance apart 
>y may be regarded as infinite in area, is very simple, 
his case the Faraday tubes passing between the plates will 
ght and at right angles to the plates, and the electric intensity 
i the plates is constant since in passing from one plate to the 
a,ch Faraday tube has a constant cross section; let R be its 
;hen if d is the distance between the plates, the work done 
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on unit charge of electricity as it passes from the plate where the 
potential is high to the one where the potential is low is Rd, and this 
by definition is equal to 7, the difference of potential between the 
plates. Hence 


If a is the surface-density of the charge on the plate at high poten¬ 
tial, that on the plate of low potential will be - a, and by Coulomb’s 


law, Art. 22, 


Hence 

or 


R = 4 : 77 ( 7 . 

V = brad, 
V 

a " 4 t rd' 


( 1 ), 


and if 7 is equal to unity, a is equal to 
1 

477 d " 


The charge on an area A of one of the plates when the potential 
difference is unity is thus H/4W, this by definition is the capacity of 
the area A. We arrived at the same result in Ant. 53 from the con¬ 
sideration of two concentric spheres. The electrical energy of the 
condenser is, by Art. 23, equal to 

%ZEV, 

which in this case is equal to 

V 2 A 
8tt d 5 


or, if E is the charge on one of the plates, to 
27rdE 2 

A ’ 


57. G-uard Ring. In practice it is of course impossible to 
have infinite plates, and when the plates are finite, then, as the diagram, 
Fig. 21, Art. 38, shows, the Faraday tubes near the edges of the plates 
are no longer straight, and the electrification ceases to be uniform, 
and is no longer given by the expression (1), Art. 56. Thus to express 
the quantity of electricity on the finite plate, we should have to add 
to the expression a correction for the inequality of the distribution 
over the ends of the plates. This correction can be calculated, but 
the necessity for it may be avoided in practice by making use of a 
device due to Lord Kelvin, and called a guard ring. 
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ppose one of the plates, say the upper one, is divided into three 
as flush with each other and separated Tby the narrow gaps 
Then if, in charging the condenser, the portions A, B, C are 
fied metallically with each other, the places where the electrifi- 
is not uniform will be on A and 0, so that apart from the 
of the narrow gaps E, F } the electrification on B will, if we 
t the effect of the gaps, be uniform and the total charge on B 
i equal to SVf^nd, where S is the area of the plate B. The 
y of B is thus equal to S/irrd. 



as ought to be the case, the widths of the gaps at E and F are 
mail compared with the distance between the plates, we can 
calculate the effect of the gaps. For if the gaps are very narrow 
ictrification of the lower plate will be approximately uniform, 
araday tubes in the neighbourhood of the gaps will be distri- 
as in Fig. 28. We see from this, if we consider the gap E, that 
i Faraday tubes which would have fallen on a plate whose 
;h was E, if there had been no gap, will fall on one or other of 
xtes A and B, Fig. 28, and from the symmetry of the arrange- 

aalf of these tubes will fall on _ 

i other half on A ; thus the a 

amount of electricity on B - 

. the same as if we supposed B 
end halfway across the gap, 
be uniformly charged with electricity whose surface density 
rd. We see then that, allowing for the effects of the gaps, the 
ty of B will be equal to S'find, where 
S' == area of plate B 

H- (the sum of the areas of the gaps E and F). 
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If the plate B is not at zero potential, there will lie Heme eh*el ril 
cation on the bade of the plate arising from Faraday lubes which jj 
from the back of B to other conductors in its neighbourhood and > 
earth. The electrification of ( lie buck of B may be obviated by cove 
ing this side of//, B, (J with a melal cover emmeelcd with .1 and ( 
It can also bo obviated by making B (he low potential plate (i.e. t| 
one connected to earth), care being taken I hat the other eondueto 
in the neighbourhood are also connected In earth. 

58. Capacity of two ooaxinl cylinder*. I.ei n.i.ibcil 
case of two coaxial c.ylindorH, the inner one being ul puleulinl I", hi 
the outer ouo at potential zero. Then if /;' is die ciuir-m per iin 
length on the inner cylinder, E will be. die clmrge per nail lengi 
on tho innov surface of the outer one, siuen all the Kunulav lull 
which start from the inner cylinder end on die onler one. 

Tho electric intensity at a distance r from | lie axis of I be rvlindu 
is, by Art. 13, ocpia! to 


Thus tho work done on unit charge, when it gnr* from die out, 
surface of the inner cylinder to I he inner surface of t he uni ri r> hmU 
is equal to , ,,, 

)>; 

whore a is tho radius of tho inner cylinder, h dm i<idm» of dm im t 
sui'faco of tho outer cylinder. 

This work iH, however, by definition eiptal fo I , die dilbueu 
of potential between tlui cylinders, and hence 


l> 

■IE log . 


When V is unity, E, the charge per unit length, in o,pi,«| (<■ 


1 



and this, by definition, 


tho capacity of tlm nualeimer j< 


H| 



rt the radii of Mm cylinder* am nearly equal, and if h a ■■■■ /., 
II lie Minall compared with a; in thm ciihc the capaeifcy pur unit; 
,Mi 


— approximately 


Ant 

Since '2nu in I he urea of null. length of t he inner cylinder, ( lie 
iicity per unit urea w I/Itt/; we might have dedneed thin vcmilt 
n (he eaue of (we parallel plane*, 

When | he Iwii cylinder* are coaxial, I here is no force tending to 
vo | In* inner cylinder; llniH*iiire l lie. Hv*teiu in in equilibrium, the 
enlial energy, if I lie eliurge* nre given, ninat he cither a lniiximiiiu 
1111i11i11111111. Tin* equilibrium in, however, evidently niiHtahle, for, 
he inner dVIiuder in iliaplaeed, the force due to the electric held 
( 1 m to make the cylimlerM come into contact with each other and 
u iuereuNc I lie iliaplaceiuent. Since I he equilibrium in iiun(nhle /ho 
■’lltinl energy in a niaxiinmn alien the cyliinlerM are coaxial. The 
enlial energy, however, is, hy Art. U.'l, equal to 



ere t ‘ in I lie eapacily of (lie cnudeimer. Thu* if the potential energy 
i maximum (he rapacity iiiiihI he a niiuinuiiu. Thu* any limplaei’.. 
ut. uf the inner cylinder will produce an iiiereune in the capacity, 
l mure llie capacity in a minimum when (lie cylindera aracoaxial, 

> iiicrc.iJic in the capacity will he proportional to aquareKiind higher 
ivera of the dmlniiee between the u.xca of the cylinder*, 

59 . Condensers whose capacities can be varied, Kor 
in’ experimental purpose* it i.*i etuivenieut (o imr a eondeuaer wlaiae 
miitv can he altered cmiliiiuonely, ami in audi a way that the 
era! mil in the capacity call he caaily meaeured. Kor lliia pitrpoHe 
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a condenser made of two parallel plates, one of wliicli is fixed, while 
the other can be moved by means of a screw, through known dis¬ 
tances, always remaining parallel to the fixed plate, is useful. In this 
case the capacity is inversely proportional to the distance between 
the plates, provided that this distance is never greater than a small 
fraction of the radius of the plates. 

Another arrangement which has been used for this purpose is 
shown in Fig. 29. It consists of three coaxial cylinders, two of which, 
AB, CD, are of the same radius and are insulated from each other, 
while the third, EF, is of smaller radius and can slide parallel to its 
axis. The cylinder EF is connected metallically with CD, so that 
these two are always at the same potential, and the cylinder AB is 
at a different potential, then when the cylinder EF is moved about 
so as to expose different amounts of surface to AB tlio capacity of 
the condenser formed by AB and EF will alter, and the increase in 
the capacity will be proportional to the increase in the area of the 
surface of EF brought within AB. 


B C 
Fig. 29 


60. Electrometers. 

Consider the case of two parallel conducting plates; let V be the 
potential difference between the plates, d their distance apart. The 
force on a conductor per unit area is, by Art. 37, equal to | Rcr, where 
R is the electric intensity at the conductor and a the surface density; 
V 1 

but R — -j -, while a = R byCoulomb’s law; we see therefore that 
the attraction of one plate on the other is per unit area equal to 
1 V 2 

8tt d 2 ' 


Hence the force on an area A of one of the plates is equal to 

AV 2 

& 7 T d 2 


( 1 ). 


Thus, if we measure the mechanical force between the plates, 
we can deduce the value of V, the potential difference between them. 
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known the value of the potential difference is given by the 
on (1). 

Ldrant Electrometer. The effect measured by the instru¬ 
ct described varies as the square of the potential difierence; 
en the potential difierence is diminished the attraction between 
es diminish es with great rapidity. For this reason the instru- 
; not suited for the measurement of very small potential 
ces. To measure these another electrometer, also due to 
'elvin, called the quadrant electrometer, is frequently em- 


i instrument is represented in Fig. 30; it consists of a cage, 
y the four quadrants A, B,C,D\ each quadrant is supported 
insulating stem, while the 
e quadrants A and G are 
,ed by a metal wire, as are 
and D; thus A and C are 
at the same potential and 
are B and D. Each pair of 
nts is in connection with an 
le, E or F, by means of 
it can easily be put in 
3 connection with any body 
the case of the instrument. 

;hc quadrants and insulated 
tiem is a flat piece of alu- 
l shaped like a figure of eight. 
suspended by a silk fibre 
n rotate, with its plane 
tal, about a vertical axis, 
netal wire hangs from the 
surface of this aluminium 
md dips into some sulphuric 



Fig. 30 


ntained in a glass vessel, the outside of which is coated with 
and connected with earth. This vessel, with the conductors 
md outside, forms a condenser of considerable capacity; it 
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requires therefore a large charge to alter appreciably the potential 
of this jar, and therefore of the needle. To use the instrument the 
jar is charged to a high potential C; the needle will then also be at 
the potential C. Now if the two pairs of quadrants are at the same 
potential, the needle is inside a conductor symmetrical about the 
axis of rotation of the needle, and at one potential. There will 
evidently be no couple on the needle arising from the electric field, 
and the needle will take up a position in which the couple arising 
from the torsion of the thread supporting the needle vanishes. If, 
however, the two pairs of quadrants are not at the same potential the 
needle will swing round until, if there is nothing to stop it, the whole 
of its area will be inside the pair of quadrants whose potential differs 
most widely from its own. As it swings round, however, the torsion 
of the thread produces a couple tending to bring the needle back 
to the position from which it started. The needle finally takes up 
a position in which the couple due to the torsion in the thread 
balances that due to the electric field. The angle through which the 
needle is deflected gives us the means of estimating the potential 
difference between the quadrants. 




G 


E F 

Fig. 31 

The way in which the couple acting on the needle depends upon 
the potentials of the quadrants and the needle can bo illustrated by 
considering a case in which the electric principles involved are the 
same as in the quadrant electrometer, but where the geometry is 
simpler. 

Let E, F (Fig. 31) be two large co-planar surfaces insulated from 
each other by a small air-gap. Let G be another plane surface, 
parallel to E and F, and free to move in its own plane. Let L be the 
distance between 0 and the planes E and F. Let A, B, C be the 
potentials of the planes F, E, G respectively. Let l be the width of 
the planes at right angles to the plane of the paper. If XI is the force 
tending to move the plane G in the direction of the arrow, then, if 
this plane be moved through a short distance x in this direction, the 
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work done by the electric forces is AV.r. If the electric system is left 
to itself, i.e. if it is not connected to any batteries, ole., so 1 hat 1 lit* 
charges remain constant, this work must have been gained at I In* 
expense of the electric energy; we have therefore, bv the principle of 
the Conservation of Energy, 

Xlx = decrease in the electric, energy of the. system, flu* elm rues 
remaining constant, when the pinin'. U is displaced through the 
distance x; 
r by Art. 

Xlx— increase in the. electric, energy of the system, the potent inis 
remaining constant, wlnm tin*, plane. (! is displaced through the 
same distance. ;r ... 1 1). 


Consider the. change in the electric energy when the plane 0* E 
noved through a distanee x, The area of (} opposite to F wdl be 
11 creased by lx, and in consequence the energy will lie imweased liv 
he energy in a parallel plate condenser, whose area is lx, the poten 
ials of wliosi'. plates a. re A and ( 1 reaper lively, and the dMamr 
etween the plates is /; this, by Art. bti, is equal to 


At the same tim<‘ ns t he area of (! opposite to Fh memr-rd fn 
hat opposite to F is di'ereased by 1 he same amount, tt that the 
lectric energy will he, decreased by the energy in a paialh-1 pUt«* 
ondenser whose area is lx, the potentials of the plate-. H and (‘ ami 
heir distance apart t\ this, by Art. fif», is equal tu 


Thus th(' total increase in the elect tie energy when (i v, «*,J 

trough a*, the potentials being constant. E equal to 


1 h w 

tort ' 

A* (' fP\ 

1 lx . « 

I,/ 1 " 

{ * 

Thus, by equation (1), 




xu .,l> 

. 1 ) r ,* 1.1 

? n 


- v 

•ay b-i 

Hi 1 
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If ( C — A) 2 is greater than (0 — B) 2 , X is positive, that is, the 
plate G tends to bring as much of its surface as it can over the plate 
from which it differs most in potential. 

In the quadrant electrometer the electrical arrangements are 
similar to the simple case just discussed, and hence the force will vary 
with the potential differences in a similar way. Hence we conclude 
that if the needle in the quadrant electrometer be at potential G, 
the couple tending to twist it from the quadrant whose potential is B 
to that whose potential is A, will be proportional to 

(B-A) jc-|(4 + jS)|; 

we may put it equal to 

n(B-A) \c-\(A + B)}. 

where n is some constant. 

When the needle is in equilibrium, this couple will be balanced 
by the couple due to the torsion in the suspension of the needle. 

The torsional couple is proportional to the angle 6 through which 
the needle is deflected. Let the couple equal md. Hence we have when 
the needle is in equilibrium 

mS _ n (B - A) jc - ~ (A + J3)j-, 
e = ^(B-A)\c-\(A+ B)} .(2). 

If, as is generally the case when small differences of potential 
are measured, the jar containing the sulphuric acid is charged up so 
that its potential is very 'high compared with that of either pair of 
quadrants, C will be very large compared with A or J3, and therefore 
with 

so that the expression (2) is very approximately 

% e=™(B-A)C. 

m 

Hence, in this case, the difference of potential is proportional to the 
deflection of the needle. This furnishes a very convenient method 
of comparing differences of. potential, and though it does not give 
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he absolute measure of the potential, this may be deduced 
suring the deflection produced by a standard potential 
e of known absolute value such as that between the elec- 
' a Clark’s cell. 

quadrant electrometer may also be used to measure large 
es of potential; to‘do this, instead of charging the jar inde- 
y, connect the jar and therefore the needle to one pair of 
:s, say the pair whose potential is A. Then, since C = A, the 
in (2) becomes 

(-1 ~ /<)*; 

2w, V 

needle is deflected towards the pair of quadrants whose 
. is B, and the deflection of the needle is, in this case, 
)nal to the .square of the potential difference between the 
is. Thus, if the quadrants are connected respectively 
aside and outside coatings of a condenser, the deflection 
dectrometer will be proportional to the energy in the 
>r. 

her method of using the electrometer is to connect the needle 
ody whose potential is to be measured and keep the quad- 
a known difference of potentials, by altering this difference 
mge of potentials can be measured. 

ype of quadrant electrometer now most frequently used and 
* the Dolexulok electrometer differs in some important details 
> original type, in the first place the quadrants are much 
and since the deflection of an electrometer varies inversely 
distance of tlx 1 , needle from the quadrants, the diminution 
istance increases the sensitiveness. Secondly, the needle is 
silvered paper and is exceedingly light so that a very fine 
on is suflicient to sustain its weight; with these line suspen- 
i value of hi - is much reduced and this increases the sensitive- 
tins type of instrument, the jar with sulphuric, acid is dis- 
flth and the potential of the. needle is kept constant by put- 
[i electrical connection with a source of constant potential 
a battery of small storage cells, the needle is suspended by 
)[ thin metal strip so as to put it into connection with the 
It is easy with an electrometer of this kind to get deflections 
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of the spot of light reflected from the mirror at the rate per volt 
of 5000 millimetres at a distance of 1 metre with a potential of the 
needle not exceeding 200 volts. 


61. Use of the Electrometer to measure a charge of 
electricity. Let a and ft denote the two pairs of quadrants. If to 
begin with a and ft are both connected with the earth, there will be 
a charge Q 0 on the quadrants a induced by the charge on the needle; 
let a now be disconnected from ft and from the earth, insulated, and 
given a charge Q' of electricity, the needle will be deflected; let 6 
be the angle of deflection, A. the potential of the quadrants a, then 
if C is the potential of the needle, wo have, by Art. 20 , since the charge 


on a is Q 0 + Q' 


where q u , q 1Q are the coefficients of capacity and induction for the 
displaced position of the needle. Since Q 0 is the charge on a when A 
is zero 

(?„ (713)0 (’> 

where (^ 3)0 is the value of q n when 0 ■ 0 ; hence by ( 1 ) 

Q ' ~ ( hiA -I- (733 ~~ (713)0) 

Let 7i8( 713 ) 0 “ /*A 


6 being taken as positive when measured in the direction of deflection 
due to a positive value of A, then if the charge on the needle is 
negative Q 0 the positive charge on a induced by the needle will 
evidently increase with 6 so that as (7 is negative p, is a positive 
quantity; we have also by equation (2), page 74, when O is large 
compared with A, 


hence 

or 


Q 1 

e 


- 0 j'fll'W M //I 

1 [n(J 1 | 

Q'n(J 
q n »i I 


( 2 ). 


It is interesting to notice that when the potential of the needle 
is increased beyond a certain point the deflection of the needle duo 
to a given charge on the quadrants diminishes as the potential of the 
needle increases, hence to obtain the greatest sensitiveness when 
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,suring electrical charges we must be careful not to charge the 
He too highly. Wo nee from (2) that the greatest deflection 0* 
to the charge Q' is given by the equation 


ij/ J " : 

V fum/ n 


n the deflection is greatest the. potential of the needle 
('InVi/fmjK 


?o get from the readings of electrometer the value* of the 
ge in absolute measure, connect, one plate of a condenser whose 
city is V with the quadrants a, and connect (la* other plate with 
sarth; the coenicient q n will now In* increased bv I’ and. if 0 X is 
Moction of the. electrometer for the same charge, then bv (2) 


0 , 

;e from (2) and (b) 


Q‘uV 

(t/u I I ') ill l (l)i( 

0 0 X (/»,{' 

P, 1 'm 


(d). 

Hi 


:thc deflection of the elect comet t*r is t /» when tin* potential of n 
then 


5, from M), 

. n .l> 0, 

,/, tf~ II,■ 

ho insulation of the quadrants is of primary importance «j„. n 
os of electricity have to be measured. 


.a. A gold leaf electroseope h for some purpose-* preferable 
oloetromete.r, on account of if*, much smaller Mipamtv. it,* 
bility and the ease with which if ran he shielded ,. Uf .‘ I}!s| j 
bancm With suifabh designed d.-w t | t3 „ Ut 
l with ease a deflect ion of they.,hi leaf of ?.» mi >, „],■ 
hange of 1 volt in flu* potential of the gold leaf, thc.,r ,In 
oso of a micrometer <*ve piece in „ reading mt» m * ,q,„ thrmieh 
the gold leaf is observed. The behaviour of Hie*.* Vt , 

tscopes may he illustrated by the cmcdmaimn <d a %m 
1 0a80 ‘ Hu PP“*' that we have two parallel plat,-, U and K 




the gold leaf by another parallel plate C which can move backwards 
and forwards and is pulled to a position midway between D and £ 
by a spring, which when C is displaced a distance x from the mid¬ 
position pulls it back again with a force equal per unit area of C tc 
fix. 

If 7 is the potential of C, 2d the distance between D and E, x 
the displacement of C towards the negative plate, then for the 
equilibrium of the plate we must have 

i_ ( A + y ) 2 _ 1 ( A ~ y ) 2 = 

877- (d — x) 2 87 t (d + x) 2 ^ X> 

or if 7 = yA, x = gd, 


if 


( 1 + yY 
(1 - £) 2 


(l-y) 2 _ SlTfld* 

(1 + £) 2 A 2 s ^ ? 

, 2irfid* 

7 “-a*"- 


If y and £ are small, this equation becomes 


or 


( 7 ' - 




7 

A 


27 TjJid 3 


The equilibrium will be unstable unless 27 t^/A 2 is greater than 
I, when this quantity exceeds unity by a small fraction the denomi¬ 
nator in the expression for x is small so that x itself tends to become 
large, i.e. a small potential difference 7 will produce a large dis¬ 
placement of the plate. In addition to the value of x given above 
there is a second value corresponding to another position of equili¬ 
brium, the equilibrium in this case is unstable and if C were in this 
position it would move up to D. When 7=0 the two positions of 
equilibrium are given by x — 0 and 


d z 1 vV" 

As 7 increases the value of x for the stable position increases while 
that for the unstable one diminishes, so that the two get nearer 
together, for a certain value of 7 they coincide, while for greater 
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there is no position of equilibrium. When the instrument is 
snsitive, i.e. when \x is nearly unity, the second value of x is 
ry small when 7 is small, thus the unstable position of equilib- 
close to the stable one, so that a slight deflection from the latter 
ike the gold leaf unstable, and it will fly up to one of the plates. 

ractice the office of the spring in the preceding example is 
ned by the weight of the gold leaf; the leaf is hung so as to be 
1 when midway between the plates, when it is disturbed from 
isition gravity tends to bring it back. The successful use of 
aents of this type depends upon having means to keep the 



ial of the fixed plates accurately constant. Except for very 
values of 7, the deflection is not directly proportional to 7, 
b it is necessary to calibrate the instrument by charging the 
f to known potentials and observing the deflection, 
i sensitiveness of the instrument can be adjusted by altering 
In a type of instrument invented by Mr C. T. R. Wilson and 
the tilted electroscope (Fig. 31 a), where the instrument can 
ed by means of foot-screws, the adjustment is effected by 
y the tilt. The plate P is charged to a high potential, the case 
instrument to earth, and initially the gold leaf is to earth, 
s up a position of equilibrium from which it is displaced as 
3 its potential is altered. 
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62. Test for the equality of the capacities of two con¬ 
densers. The test can easily be made in the following way. Suppose 

c A and B, Fig. 32, are the plates of 

-a - - one condenser, C and I) those of the 

__ _other. First connect A to 0, and 

B D B to D, and charge the condensers 

Ei s- by connecting A and B with the 

terminals of a battery or some other suitable means. Then disconnect 
A and B from the battery. Disconnect A from C and B from D. 
Then, if the capacities of the two condensers are equal, their charges 
will be equal since they have been charged to equal potentials. The 
charge on A will be equal and opposite to that on D, while that 
on B will be equal and opposite to that on C. Thus, if A bo connected 
with B and C with B, the positive charge on the one plato will counter¬ 
balance the negative on the other, so that if after this connection has 
been made A and B are connected with the electrodes of an electro¬ 
meter, no deflection will occur. 

63. Comparison of two condensers. If a condenser whose 
capacity can be varied is available, the capacity of a condenser can 
be compared with known capacities by the following method. 

Let A and B (Fig. 33) be the plates of the condenser whose capa¬ 
city is required, C and D, E and F, G and II, the plates of three 
condensers whose capacities are known. Connect the plates B and G 
together and to one electrode of an electrometer, also connect F and 
G together and to the other electrode of the electrometer. Connect 
D and E together and to one pole of a battery, induction coil or other 
apparatus for producing a difference of potential, and connect A 
and H together and to the other pole of this battery. In general this 
will cause a deflection of the electrometer; if there is a deflection, 
then we must alter the capacity of the condenser whose capacity is 
variable until the vanishing of this deflection shows that the plates 
BC, EG are at the same potential. When this is the case a simple 
relation exists between the capacities. 

Let (7 l3 C%, G z , (7 4 be the capacities of the condensers AB, CD, 
EE, GH respectively, let V 0 be the potential of A and II, x the poten¬ 
tial of B and C and y that of F and G, V the potential of I) and E. 
To fix our ideas, let us suppose that V is greater than V 0 , then there 
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i negative charge on A, a positive one on B, a negative charge 
id a positive one on Z); then since B and C form an insulated 
which was initially without charge, the positive charge on B 
i numerically equal to the negative charge on C. 
positive charge on B 

= C 1 (x-V o), 

le negative one on C is numerically equal to 

C 2 (7 - s), 

a positive quantity; hence, since these are equal, we have 

Ci(*-Po) = C a ( 7 -a 0 .( 1 ). 

in, since F and G are insulated the positive charge on G must 
terically equal to the negative charge on F. 



positive charge on G is equal to 

c*(y-V 0 ), 

ie negative charge on F is numerically equal to 

C 9 (V-y); 

Lese are equal 

CAy~V 0 ) = C z (V~y) .(2). 

here is no deflection of the electrometer the potential of F and 
.al to that of B and C, i.e. y = x. When this is the case we see 
paring equations (1) and (2), that 

C 3 5 

Cl c 3 ■ 

if we know the capacities of the other condensers, we know O x . 


6 
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Thus, if we have standard condensers whose capacities are known, 
we can measure the capacity of other condensers. 

There is a close analogy between the methods of measuring capa¬ 
city and those of measuring electrical resistance. It is convenient 
to indicate that analogy here, although the methods of measuring 
electrical resistance have not yet been discussed. 

The arrangement of the con¬ 
densers in the last method can also 
be represented by the diagram (Mg. 
34). In this diagram 0 is the coil 
and G the electrometer. This ar¬ 
rangement is analogous to that of 
rcHistanc.es in a Wheatstone’s Bridge, 
see Art. 191, and the condition for 
the balance of the condensers is the 
same as that of resistances in a 
Wheatstone bridge if each condenser 
were replaced by a resistance in¬ 
versely proportional to its capacity. 



63m De Sauty's method. If two of the condensers C 3 
and (\ in the last method are replaced by resistances ft, and the 
electrometer by a galvanometer 
and the induction coil by a battery 
with a key for making and breaking 
the circuit, we got the arrangement 
known asDeSauty’s method, Mg.35. 
Ju this method the resistances R z 
and are adjusted so that there 
is no kick of the galvanometer on 
making the battery circuit. If % 
and % 4 are the transient currents 
flowing through R a and R A at some 
short; interval after making the 
circuit, then neglecting self-induc¬ 
tion, the potential difference at this time between the terminals of 
the galvanometer will, by Ohm’s law, be R^i a - Ufa , and this will 
be proportional to the current through the galvanometer at this time. 
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uantity of electricity flowing through, the galvanometer during 
ng will thus be proportional to f (fi 3 i 3 — R 4 i 4 ) dt, when the 
ation extends over the time of charging. If no current flows 
rh the galvanometer, the current i 3 goes into the condenser 
d i 4 into condenser (2), so that 

J'ig dt = Q 4 , dt — Q%, 

Q 1 and Q 2 are the final charges in condensers (1) and (2) re- 
vely. Thus 

~~ dt — dtsQi dt 4 Q 2 , 

here is no kick of the galvanometer this vanishes, so that 
R3Q1 — di 4 Q 2 • 

vhen the condensers are charged there is the same potential 
ence between the plates of (1) as between those of (2), hence 

i Ci, C 2 are the capacities of the condensers, hence when there 
kick of the galvanometer 

bhe ratio CJC^ is found as the ratio of two resistances. We see 
igain the condition is the same as for the balance in a Wheat- 
bridge in which the condensers have been replaced by resist- 
inversely proportional to their capacity. 

fcker methods of determining capacity which require for their 
nation a knowledge of the principles of electro-magnetism, will 
scribed in the part of the book dealing with that subject. 

4. Leyden jar. A convenient form of condenser called a 
n jar is represented in Fig. 36. 
ondenser consists of a vessel made 
.in glass; the inside and outside 
3es of this vessel are coated with 
il. An electrode is connected to 
iside of the jar in order that elec- 
connection can easily be made with 
A is the area of each coat of tin- 
tke thickness of the glass, i.e. the 
ice between the surfaces of tin-foil, 
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then, if the interval between these surfaces was filled with air, the 
capacity would be approximately 

A 

4:TrL ’ 

since this case is approximately that of two parallel planes provided 
the thickness of the glass is very small compared with the dimensions 
of the vessel. The effect of having glass within the tin-foil surfaces 
will, as we shall see in the next chapter, have the effect of increasing 
the capacity so that the capacity of the Leyden jar will be 
r A 
4xrt’ 

where K is a quantity which depends on the kind of glass of which 
the vessel is made. Ii varies in value from 4 to 10 for different speci¬ 
mens of glass. 

S YSTJ? m S OP ( V) N - 1 > K NS 10 RS . 


65. If we have a number of condensers wo can connect them up 
so as to make a condenser whose capacity is either greater or less 
than that of the individual condensers. 

Thus suppose we have a number of condensers which in the 
figures are represented as Leyden jars, and suppose we conuect them 
up as in Fig. 07, that is, connect all the 
insides of the jars together and likewise 
all the outsides; this is called connecting the 
condensers in parallel. We thus get a new 
condenser, one plate of which consists of 
all the insides, and the other plate of all 
the outsides of the jars. If C is the capacity 
of the compound condenser, Q the total charge in this condenser, V 
the difference of potential between the plates, then by definition 
Q - OV. 

If Q x , Q 2 , Q z , ... are the charges in the first, second, third, etc. 
condensers, C\, C % , C z , ... the capacities of these condensers 
Qi-O x V, Q^C 2 V, Q z • OqV, etc.; 
but Q = Q x + + Q s -H ... -■ 3 (C\ 4- C 2 H~ (J z + “<)V } 

hence C ~ C x + 0 2 + C' 8 -|- ..., 

or the capacity of a system of condensers connected in this way, is 



Fig. 37 



con'djsns m rs 


s um of the capacities of its components. Tims the en pacify of 
compound system is greater than that, of any of its components. 
Next, let the condensers be commoted up as in Kig. .‘IM, where f he 
densers are insulated, and where the 
side of the first is connected to the in- 
i of the second, the outside of the 
md to the inside of the third, and so 
This is called connecting the condensers 
in cascade or in series. One plate of 
compound system thus formed is the 
e of the first condenser, the other plate is the outside of f he la «t. 
Let C be the capacity of the system, (\, fh, (' a , ... the capacities 
he individual condensers; then, since the. condensers are insulated, 
charge on the outside of the first is equal in magnil ude and ujipu 
in sign to the charge on the inside of (he second, I he charm- on 
outside of the seeond is equal in magnitude and opposite in sm 
he charge on the inside of the third, and wo on, Siner f ho chame 
he inside of any jar is equal and opposite In I he rhar*e on ihe 
ide, we sec that the changes of the jars are all equal. Let (J ho f he 
ge of any jar, F,,F 2 ,... the differences of pofc-tifi.il h.-f u.-.-n »J t .* 

[e and outside of the first, second, ... jars. Then 



I-1" :ih 


Q 


u 




'■ -J, • '» r, . 

is the difference of potential between (he* outside „( the j j , r 
bhe inside of the first, then 

. V--Vi I I a I l' a ... 

1,1 1 


Q 




r a 


at 



unco 0 itj the capacity of the compound road, 
charge, and F the potential difference. 


et III V, la. h V 


Q ft, 
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Thus the reciprocal of the capacity of the system made by connecting 
up in cascade the series of condensers, is equal to the sum of the 
reciprocals of the capacities of the condensers so connected up. 

We see that the capacity of the compound condenser is less than 
that of any of its constituents. 

66 . If we connect a condenser of small capacity in cascade with 
a condenser of large capacity, the capacity of the compound condenser 
will be slightly less than that of the small condenser; while if we 
connect them in parallel, the capacity of the compound condenser is 
slightly greater than that of the large condenser. 


67. As another example on the theory of condensers, let us take 
the case when two condensers are connected in parallel, the first 
having before connection the charge Q 1 , the second the charge Q z . 
Let Ci and C 2 be the capacities of these condensers respectively. 
When they are put in connection they form a condenser whose 
capacity is C 1 + C\, and whose charge is Q x -|- Q 2 . 

Now the electric energy of a charged condenser is one half the 
product of the charge into the potential difference, while the potential 
difference is equal to the charge divided by the capacity. Thus if Q 
is the charge, C the capacity, the energy is 

1 Q 2 

2 O' ‘ 


Thus the total electric energy of the two jars before they are 


connected is 


2 C\ 2 ’ 


after they are connected it is 

3 (Qi i- Q*)* . 

2 C x ~|~ 6 y 2 j 

Now 

1/ Qi* , QA__ i (& + &)“ 

2U1 cj 2 (C.+ Cii 


1 

_ 1 
2C7,0,(0, + C 2 ) 


(<V Qi 2 H- - 


MiUtQiQi) 
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itially positive quantity which only vanishes if 

QJCU ~ W 4 . 

when the potentials of the jars before connection arc equal, 
case the energy after connection is the same as before the 
ions are made. If the potentials are equal before connection, 
ing the jars will evidently make no di(Terence, as all that 
ion does is to make the potentials equal. In every other case 
energy is lost when (he connection is made; this energy is 
,ed for by the work done by the spark which passes when the 
connected. 



CHAPTER, IV 

SPECIFIC INDUCTIVE CAPAC 


68. Specific Inductive Capacity. Ear; 
charge in a condenser between whose surfaces a e< 
potential was maintained depended upon the nat 
between the surfaces, the charge being greater 
between the surfaces was filled with glass or su 
was filled with air. 

Thus the ‘ capacity ’ of a condenser (see Art. 5] 
dielectric between the plates. Faraday’s origi 
which this result was establisl: 
he took two equal and similar e< 
of the kind shown in Fig. 39, 
spheres; in one of these, B, th< 
by which melted wax or sulphr 
the interval between the sphei 
these condensers were connecte 
also the outsides, so that the ■ 
between the plates of the cond' 
for A as for B. When air was th 
tlx 1 , spheres Faraday found, as r 
ported from the equality of tl 
any charge given to the cond' 
distributed between A and B. 
interval in B was filled with su.l 
donsers again charged lie found that the charge 
four times that in A, proving that the capaoi 
increased three or four times by the substitution 
This property of the dielectric is called its 
capacity. The measure of the specific inductive c 
trie is defined as the ratio of the capacity of a c 
region between its plates is entirely filled by th: 
capacity of the same condenser, when the region 
is entirely filled with air. As far as we know at p 
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luctive capacity of a dielectric in a condciiHcr does nut depend 
on the difference of potential established flu* plates of 

it condenser, that is, upon tins electric intensity acting on flu* 
Iectric. We may therefore conclude, (had, at any rn(e for u wide 
ige of electric intensities, the Hpt*ci(if. inductive capacity is indr 
Ldent of the electric intensity. 

The following table contains (he values of the specific inductive 
acities of some substances which are frequently used in a phvhral 
oratory: 


Solid paralliu 


.Pamfliu oil 

l-V'J. 

Ebonite 

:m r». 

Sulphur 

.‘M>7 

Mica. 

(j*(! f, 

1 )ense flint glass 

7-.17, 

Light flint glass 

teVJ. 

Turpentine 

iMhh 

Distilled water 

7(1, 

Alcohol 

2d. 


file specific inductive, cupurify of gases d.-pends upon flu* p,r.n 
, the difference hetweeu /v\ 1 in* speeiiie indurfivr* rapaniv, „,„l 
Y being directly proportional to the procure, 
he specific inductive rapacity of some m afmmpbrti, 

sure is given in the following table; 1 1, rspmiir mdm fn,*« lU 
rat atmospheric pressure is taken as unify: 


Hydrogen 

-W.ii;; j 

Carbonic arid 


Carbonic oxide 

f IMHl| 

Olefiant gas 

I am;’,';' 

Water vapour (at 1 In f 1 ) 


Methyl alcohol vapour (at j In fj 

f IMM i 

kus wo see that wafer and alcohol puvs 
c inductive capacities both in tin* liquid 

ntnl yu i-u-.iii -if 


I. It was tho dwrowry of thin „[ il,„ 

rnday to tl>« view «■„ I mv „ All :ls ' 

fed m the (fetne iii'lcl are m,i ^ t _ 
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of one electrified body on another, but are due to effects in the dielec¬ 
tric filling the space between the electrified bodies. 

The results obtained in Chapters n and in were deduced on the 
supposition that there was only one dielectric, air, in tbe field; these 
require modification in the general case when we have any number 
of dielectrics in the field. We shall now go on to consider the theory 
of this general case. 

We assume that each unit of positive electricity, whatever be the 
medium by which it is surrounded, is the origin of a Faraday tube, 
each unit of negative electricity the termination of one. Let us con¬ 
sider from this point of view the case of two parallel plate condensers 
A and B, the plates of A and B being at the same distance apart, 
but while the plates of A are separated by air, those of B are separated 
by a medium whose specific inductive capacity is K. Let us suppose 
that the charge per unit area on the plates of the condensers A and B 
is the same. Then, since the capacity of the condenser B is Ii times 
that of A and since the charges are equal, the potential difference 
between the plates of B is only \JK of that between the plates of A. 

Now if V F is the potential at P, V Q that at Q, R the electric in¬ 
tensity along PQ, then, whatever be the nature of the dielectric, when 
PQ is small enough to allow of the intensity along it being regarded 
as constant, 


R.PQ=V P -V 0 




for by definition R is the force on unit charge, hence the left-hand side 
of this expression is the work done on unit charge as it moves from 
P to Q, and is thus by definition (Art. 16), equal to the right-hand 
side of (1). 

The electric intensity between the plates both of A and of B is 
uniform, and is equal to the difference of potential between the plates 
divided by the distance between the plates; this distance is the same 
for the plates A and B, so that the electric intensity between the 
plates of At is to that between the plates of B as the potential differ¬ 
ence between the plates of A is to that between the plates of B. That 
is, the electric intensity in A is K times that in B. 

Consider now these two condensers. Since the charges on unit 
area of the plates are equal the number of Faraday tubes passing 
through the dielectric between the plates is the same, while the 
electric intensity in B is only 1/K that in air. Hence we conclude 
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iat when the number of Faraday tubes which pass through unit 
:ea of a dielectric whose specific inductive capacity is A is f he same 
i the number which pass through unit area in air, the electric in 
msity in the dielectric is 1(K of the electric intensity in air. 

By Art. 40, we see that if N is the number of Kami lav tube > 
issing through unit area in air, and It is the elect rir infensil v in air. 
It - Att'N. 

nee, when N tubes pass through unit area in a medium uh** e 
ecific inductive capacity is A', the elect rir intensity. It. in (In » 
dectric is given by the equation 


70. Polarization in a dielectric. We define the poUn a 
n in the direction PQ where P and Q art' two points dose fuj/rshn 
the excess of number of Faraday tubes which pass from th»* -ndo 
;o the side Q over tht'. number which pass from the hide l f i hi tie* 
3 P of a plane of unit area drawn between P and Q at mdtf ancle-, 
PQ. We may express the result, in Art. tiH in the form 
jlectric intensity in any direction at. P) 

4’7T 

= (polarization in the dielectric in that direction at P\ 

The polarization in a dielectric, is umfheimitirally idem,, ,*| 
quantity called by Maxwell tin' electric dhplarruem? IM u„. 
metric. 

li. Thus the polarization along the outward drawn m.ru M ! „i P 
surface is the excess of the number of Farm In v f nine* «furli !«• i4 
surface through unit area at P over (he number u 

b divide any closed surface up as in Art . H into „ m,,..!,, „ t ?sSjS;1 |j 
ies, each of these meshes being so small that the jmhin/aiiow 
the area of any mesh may he regarded romhm!. if M ,. 
iply the area of each of the meshes by the normal pidammiion 
.is mesh measured outwards, the sum of the pr**tiu. m u, r 

ie meshes which cover the surface defined to be ,| H * t „ Sl4 } 
■al polarization outwards from flu* surface. W«* ,rr th it i if s 
I to the excess of the number of Fartuhn tub,-., *!,„ h !«• 1,,. t \„. 
ce over the number wliich enter it. 
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Now consider any tube which does not begin or end inside the 
closed surface, then if it meets the surface at all it will do so at two 
places, P and Q ; at one of these it will be going from the inside to 
the outside of the surface, at the other from the outside to the inside. 
Such a tube will not contribute anything to the total normal polariza¬ 
tion outwards from the surface, for at the place where it leaves the 
surface it contributes -1-1 to this quantity, which is neutralized by 
the — 1 which it contributes at the place where it enters the surface. 

Now consider a tube starting inside the surface; this tube will 
leave the surface but not enter it, or if the surface is bent so that the 
tube cuts the surface more than once, it will leave the surface once 
oftcner than it enters it. This tube will therefore contribute + 1 to 
the total outward normal polarization: similarly we may show that 
each tube which ends inside the surface contributes — 1 to the total 
outward normal polarization. Thus if there are N tubes which begin, 
and M tubes which end inside the surface, the total normal polariza¬ 
tion is equal to N -• M. But each tube which begins inside the surface 
corresponds to a unit positive charge, each tube which'ends in the 
surface to a unit negative one, so that N - ~ M is the difference be¬ 
tween the positive and negative charges inside the surface, that is, 
it is the total charge inside the surface. 

Thus we sec', that the total normal polarization over a closed 
surface is equal to the. charge inside the surface. Since the normal 
polarization is equal to K/4n times the normal intensity where K 
is the specific inductive capacity, which is equal to unity for air, 
we see that when (ho dielectric is air the preceding theorem is iden¬ 
tical with ({hush's theorem, Art. 10. In the form stated above it is 
applicable whatever dielectrics may bo in the field, when in general 
Gauss's theorem as stated in Art;. 10 ceases to be true. 

72. Modification of Coulomb’s equation. If cr is the 

surface density of the electricity on a conductor, then a Faraday 
tubes pass through unit; area of a plane drawn in the dielectric just 
above the conductor at right angles to the normal. Hence a is the 
polarization in the dielectric, in the direction of the normal to the 
conductor. Hence, by Art. (59, if R is the normal electric intensity 
.. 4-7 T 
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rhisis Coulomb’s equation generalized so as to apply to the raw* 
en the conductor is in contact with any dielectric. 


73. Expression for the Energy. 'Pin* sf udent will ,*ce that 
, process of Art. 23 by which the expression J1 H (AT) was proved 
represent the electric energy of the system will apply w hat ever 
nature of the dielectric may la*, as will also 1 he immediate dedur 
i from it in Art. '13 that the energy is tin* sunn* as it would be if 
h Faraday tube, possessed an amount of energy equal per timf 
gth to one-half the electric intensity. 

The expression for the, energy p(*r unit- volume however requires 
dification. Consider, ns in Art. *13, a cylinder whose axis is parallel 
;he electric intensity and whose flat ends are at right angles to tf, 
l he the length of the cylinder, u> (In* area of one of f he ends, /* tin* 
mzation, It the electric intensity. Then 1 In* pm I ion of r.u h Fa?a 
• tube inside the cylinder has an amount of energy equal fn 

UK. 

v the number of such tubes inside the cylinder m equal to /*«., 
ce the energy inside the cylinder is equal to 
hoPK. 

ie ho is tlio. volume of tin* cylinder, the cnergv p.-r unit volume 
pal to 

I I'H : 

by Art. G!) p P, 

-hr 

hat the energy per unit volume is equal to 

/v K\ 

Phus, for the same electric iufeu.df\ the en«*rg\ j»-i saa.it volume 
ledielectric, is K times as great as it is in mr. AnofI,,*r 
he energy per unit volume is 


lat for same polarization the energy per nmt volume «, th,> 
ctrio is only 1/A'th part of what it is in hit. 
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We see, as in Art. 45, that the pull along each Faraday tube will 
still equal one-half the electric intensity R; the tension across unit 

KR 2 

area in the dielectric will therefore be , the lateral pressure 
will also be equal to KR^/Stt. 

74. Conditions to be satisfied at the boundary between 
two media of different specific inductive capacities. Suppose 
that the line AB represents the section by the plane of the paper of 
the plane of separation between two different dielectrics; let the 
specific inductive capacities of the upper and lower media respec¬ 
tively be I( 1 , /v 2 . 

Let us consider the conditions which must hold at the surface. In 
the first place we sec that the electric intensities parallel to the surface 
must be equal in the two media; for if they were not equal, and that 
in the medium K x were the greater, we could get an infinite amount 
of work by making unit charge travel round the closed circuit PQRS, 

p_q PQ being just above, and RA just be- 

a -- j . | —- b low the surface of separation. For, if 

s R PQ is the direction of 1\ the tangen- 

40 tial component of the electric intensity 

in the upper medium, the work done on unit charge as it goes from 
P to Q is T x . PQ; as QR is exceedingly small compared with PQ 
the work done on or by the charge as it goes from Q to R may 
be neglected if the normal intensity is not infinite; the work re¬ 
quired to take the unit charge back from R to A .is 1\,. RA, if 
is the tangential component of the electric intensity in the lower 
dielectric, and the work' done or spent in going from A to P will be 
equal to that spent or done in going from Q to R and may be neg¬ 
lected. Thus since the system is brought back to the state from which 
it started, the work done must vanish, and hence 7\ . PQ - T % . RS 
must be zero. But since PQ RA this requires that T x T 2 or the 
tangential components of the electric, intensity must be the same in 
the two media. 

Next suppose that cr is the surface density of the free elec¬ 
tricity on the surface separating the two media. Draw a very flat 
circular cylinder shown in section at PQRA, its axis being parallel 
to the normal to the surface of separation, the top face of this 
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binder being just above, (-in' lower face just below (bin .surf,’tee, 
s the length of this cylinder is very small compared with its broad! h, 
Le area of the curved surface, of the cylinder will be very small 
mpared with the area, of its cuds, and by maldm* fbe e\linder 
ificiently short we can make <he ratio of flu* area of flu* curved 
rface to that of the ends a.s small as wo pleas.*. Hence in con 
lering the total outward normal polarization over Hu* u*u Him? 
linder, we may leave out the elTeef of flu* curved .surface and con 
ler only the flat ends of the cylinder. Hul .since fbe evlmder 
closes the charge, mo, if to is flu* a rea of one cud of flic c\ lindci. the 
balnormal polarization over ifs surfaee musf bo c.jiud f.» ,n„. If V, 
the normal polarization in I lie first medium mc.e,tired upwanb. 
e total normal polarization aver f lu* fop of fho e\ Imder s. \, M », 
N 2 is the normal polarization measured upwind-* in lho .iv.md 
tdium, the total normal polarization over I ho Hurt- !««•», M f the 
linder is — N^to ; hence the f olid on I ward norma! p>«!aiizaUon uvn 
i cylinder is 

A jui ;\ ,,o». 

Since, by Art. 71, this is equal to mu, wo have 

/V, .V a o. 

When there is no charge on flic surfaco scp.uafmo Hie two di 
etrics, these conditions lu*comc (I) fhat flu* fau-miml 
ensities, and (2) the normal polurizufions, mu-.f bo r,|u.d m fj H , 

) media. 

75. Refraction of the line* of force. ,■ }i 

he resultant eh'etrie. inf t*nsify in I lm uppci medium. A\ tint m 
lower; and 0 i , 0„ the angles f hose m.do* uuh th- maims! t,» ?!m 
face of separation. I lie tangential intend! \ m i In* fu a medium r» 
md v that in the seeoud is sin ft,, and him .* ,„ |44 { 

sin d, Ji v nm d a . i , 

The normal intensity in the upper medium m ti x * .e> u f, 
normal polarization in the upper medium n. * 

A j/i*j cos 1.*?, 

• in the second is KJ^vuh d a 'H. and *.»...•, s f } f 
he surface, these are equal, we have 

K v 

^/f, run */, A 3 ,,, ^ 
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dividing (1) by (2), we get 

L- tan 6 X — tan d «,. 

A 3 k 2 

Hence, if Ii^ > K 2 , B x is > 0 2 , and thus when a Faraday tube enters 
a medium of greater specific inductive capacity from one of less, it is 
bent away from the normal. 

This ia shown in the diagram Fig. 41 (from Lord Kelvin’s Reprint 
of Papers on Electrostatics and Magnetism), which represents the 
Faraday tubes when a sphere, made of paraffin or some material 
whose specific inductive capacity is greater than unity, is placed in 
a field of uniform force such as that between two infinite parallel 



Fig. 41 


An inspection of the diagram shows the tendency of the tubes 
to run as much as possible through the sphere; this is an example 
of the. principle that when a system is in stable equilibrium the poten¬ 
tial energy is as small as possible. We saw, Art. 73, that when the 
polarization is P the eirergy per unit volume is 2rrF l jK, thus for the 
same value of P, this quantity is loss in paraffin than it is in air. 
lienee when the same number of tubes pass through, the paraffin 
they have lens energy in unit volume than when they pass through 
air, and there is therefore a tendency for the tubes to flock into the 
paraffin. The reason why all the tubes do not run into the sphere 
is that those which are some distance away from it would have to 
bend considerably in order to roach the paraffin, they would therefore 
have to greatly lengthen their path in the air, and the increase in the 
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consequent upon this would not be compensated for in the 
: the tubes which were far from the sphere by the diminu- 
the energy when they got in the sphere. 

Fig. 42 (from Lord Kelvin’s Keprint of Papers on Electrostatics 
ignetism) the effects produced on a field of uniform force by a 
sting sphere is given for comparison with the effects produced 
paraffin sphere. It will be noticed that the paraffin sphere 
;es effects similar in kind though not so great in degree as those 
the conducting sphere. This observation is true for all electro - 
phenomena, for we find that bodies having a greater specific 



bive capacity than the surrounding dielectric behave in a similar 
:0 conductors. Thus, they deflect the Faraday tubes in the 
way though not to the same extent; again, as a conductor tends 
ve from the weak to the strong parts of the field, so likewise 
a dielectric surrounded by one of smaller specific inductive 
ity. Again, the electric intensity inside a conductor vanishes, 
ast inside a dielectric of greater specific inductive capacity than 
irrounding medium the electric intensity is less than that just 
le. As far as electrostatic phenomena are concerned an insulated 
ictor behaves like a dielectric of infinitely great specific in- 
ve capacity. 


7 
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76. Force between two small charged bodies immersed 
in any dielectric. If we have a small body with a charge e 
immersed in a medium whose specific inductive capacity is K, then 
the polarization at a distance r from the body is e/4-nr 2 . To prove this, 
describe a sphere radius r, with its centre at the small body, then 
the polarization P will be uniform over the surface of the sphere and 
radial; hence the total normal polarization over the surface of the 
sphere will equal P x (surface of the sphere), i.e. P x 4-nr 2 ; but this, 
by Art. 71, is equal to c, hence 

P x 477V 2 — c, 


But, if li is the electric intensity, then, by Art. 70, 


Hence, by (.1), R = ; 

the repulsion on a charge c- is Re', or ee'/Kr l ; hence the repulsion 
between the charges, when separated by a distance r in a dielectric 
whoso specific inductive, capacity is K, is only 1 /Ath part of the repul¬ 
sion between the charges when they a,re separated by the same dis¬ 
tance in air. Thus, when the charges arc 1 , given, the mechanical 
forces on the bodies in tin*, field are. diminished when the charges are 
imbedded in a medium with a large specific inductive capacity. 
"We can easily show that the interposition of a spherical shell of the 
dielectric, with its centre at either of the charges would not affect 
the force botweon those clnirgos. 

77. Two parallel plates separated by a dielectric. Let 

us first take the ease 1 , of two parallel plates completely .immersed in 
an insulating medium whose specific, inductive capacity is K. Let V 
be the potential difference between the plates, or the surface density 
of the electrification on the positive plate, and - a that on the nega¬ 
tive. Let R be the elec,trio intensity between the plates, and d the 
distance by which they are separated; then, by Art. 72, 

47TCT « KR 

AT 

"d ' 
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The force on one of tlie plates per unit area is, by Art. 37, 

iik 

__ 27TO -2 

~. K ' 


fence if the charges are given the force; between tin; plates is in 
zrsely proportional to the specific inductive eapacify of the medium 
i which they are immersed. 

Again, since 1 1 K K a 

e see that, if the potentials of the plates lx; given, the aft-mothm 
3tween them is directly proportional to the specific inductive 
ipacity. This result is an example of the following more general 
re which we leave to the reader to work out; if in a system of run 
ictors maintained at given potentials atul originally separated from 
ich other by air we replace the air by a dielectric whose spirits* 
.ductive capacity is Ii, keeping the positions of the ctntdueforH and 
Leir potentials the same as before, the forces between t he conductors 


ill be increased K times. 

Thus, for example, if we fill the space between the needles and f he 
ladrants of an electrometer with a fluid whose specific inductive 
opacity is K, keeping the potentials of flu; needles and quadrants 
instant, the couple on the needle will lx; increased K times by the 
troduction of the fluid. If wo measure the eouples before and after 
L e introduction of the fluid, the ratio of tin; two will give us tin* 
'ecific inductive capacity of the fluid. This method has been applied 
measure the specific inductive capacity of those liquids such m 
iter or alcohol, which are not sufficiently good insulators to allow 
e method described in Art. 82 to he applied. 

78. We shall next consider the case in which a slab of dielectric 
placed between two infinite parallel conducting planes, the face* 
the slab being parallel to tin; planes. 

Let d be the distance between the planes, t the thickness »f the 
-b, h the distance between the upper face of the slab and the «pt H «r 
me. The Faraday tubes will go straight across from plane to 
me, so that the polarization will bo everywhere normal to the 

ctmg planes and to the planes separating the slab of dielectric from 
3 air. 


as we pass from one medium to another, and as the tubes are 
straight the polarization will not change as long as we remain in one 
medium. Thus the polarization which we shall denote by P is con¬ 
stant between the planes. In air the electric intensity is IttP; in the 
dielectric of specific inductive capacity K } the electric intensity is 
equal to 4ttP/K. 

Thus between A and B the electric intensity is 4-7rP, 

. BandC . 

. C and D . 4wP. 


A 


c 


D 

Pig. 43 

The difference of potential between the plates is the work done on 
unit charge when it is taken from one plate to the other. Now, when 
unit charge is taken across the space AB, the work done on it is 
4-7 tP x A; 

when it is taken across the plate of dielectric the work done is 


when it is taken across CD the work done is 
47 tP {d — (A-j- t )}. 

Hence V , the excess of the potential of the plate A above that o£ 
D , is equal to 

4ttPA + t + 4ttP {d - (A + 0} 

= 4arP\d-t(l- . 

If a is the surface density of the electricity in the positive plate, 
a = P, so that 


P = W<2-« + i' 


(1). 
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ice the capacity per unit area of the plate, i.e. the value of a 


4*r (d - t + 

5 the same as if the plate of dielectric were replaced by a plate 
whose thickness was t/K. The presence of the dielectric in- 
the capacity of the condenser. The alteration in the capacity 
ot depend upon the position of the slab of dielectric between 
rallel plates. 

' us now consider the force between the plates; the force per 

6a = *2&r, 

R is the electric intensity at the surface of the plate; but, 
le surface of the plate is in contact with air, R — 4rra, and thus 
ce per unit area on either plate 

= 27VIT 2 . 


if the charges on the plates are given, the attraction between 
s not affected by the interposition of the plate of dielectric. 
£t, let the potentials be given; we see from equation (1) that 
V 

<j = ———.*. . ; 

477 (yd — l + 

27tct 2 , the force per unit area, is equal to 
V 2 

&r(i-f + F) a 

s force between the plates when there is nothing but air between 

13 JL 

Sjrd 2 * . 


w since K is greater than 1, d — t + t/K is less than d, so that 
t + t/K) 2 is greater than 1 /d 2 . Thus, when the potentials are 
the force between the plates is increased by the interposition 
dielectric. 

K be very great, t/K is very small, thus d-L-\~ t/K is very nearly 
o d — t, and the effect of the interposition of the slab of di- 
3 both on the capacity and on the force between the plates is 
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approximately the same as if the plates had been pushed towards 
each other through a distance equal to the thickness of the slab, 
the dielectric between the plates being now supposed to be air. This 
result, which is approximately true whenever the specific inductive 
capacity of the slab is very large, is rigorously true when the slab is 
made of a conducting material. 

Effect of the slab of dielectric on the potential energy 
for given charges. The potential energy is, by Art. 23, equal to 
P (EV), 

and thus the energy corresponding to the charge on each unit of area 
of the plates is equal to 

f-aF; 

by equation (1) this is equal to 

2tto- 2 jd - « (l - ■£-) j , 

and it is thus when K > 1 less than 2 ttuH, which is the value of the 
energy for the same charges when no slab of dielectric is interposed. 
The interposition of the slab thus lowers the potential onorgy. We 
can easily see why this is the ease. When the charges are given the 
number of Faraday tubes is given: and, when the plate of dielectric 
is interposed, the Faraday tubes in part of their journey between 
the plates are in the dielectric instead of in air, and wo know from 
Art. 73 that when the Faraday tubes arc in the dielectric their energy 
is less than when they are in air. ►Since the potential onorgy of a 
system always tends to bccomo as small as possible, there will be a 
tendency to drag as much as possible of the slab of dielectric botween 
the plates of the condenser. Thus, if the slab of dielectric projected 
on one side beyond the plates it would bo drawn in until as much 
of its area as possible was within the region between the plates. 

Effect of the slab on the potential energy for a given 
difference of potential. The energy per unit area of the plates 
is as we have seen equal to 

|o-F; 

this by equation (1) is equal to 

1 F 2 
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W] 

;f the potential difference is given the e.i 
>osed is y,, 

87 rd ’ 


orgy when no slab is inter- 


10 that when the potential difference is kept constant; the electric 
energy is increased by the interposition of the slab. 


79. Capacity of two concentric spheres with a shell of 
lielectric interposed between them. If we have, two eon* 
sentric conducting spheres with a concentric h1io.11 of dielectric be* 
ween them, and if e be the charge on the inner Hphe.ro, a the radius 
f this sphere and b , r. tin 1 radii of the inner and outer surfaces of the 
lielectric shell, and d the inner radius of the. outer conducting sphere, 
hen if V be the difference of potential between the conducting 
ipheros, and K the specific inductive capacity of the shell, wo may 


asily prove that 

V 


n 1 

6 a b 



1 ! 

d\ ' 


Thus the capacity of the system is equal to 



80. Two coaxial cylinders. An another example, wo shall 
iake the ease of two coaxial cylinders with a coax ; al evlindrie shell 
>f a dielectric, specifics inductive capacity /C, placed between them, 
f V he the (li(Terence of potential between the two conducting 
lylindors, E the charge per unit length on the inner evlindor, a the 
adius of this inner cylinder, b and c the radii of the inner ami outer 
lUrfaces of the dielectric shell, and d the inner radius of t he outer 
lylinder, we easily find by the aid of Art. 58 that. 

v ' 2 a ;| o 4 ! 1 k u,k I 1 h 4\- 

0 that the capacity per unit length of this system is 
1 
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81. Force on a piece of dielectric placed in an electric 
field. If a piece of dielectric such as sulphur or glass is placed 
in the electric field, then, when the Faraday tubes traverse the di¬ 
electric there is, Art. 73, less energy per unit volume than when the 
same number of Faraday tubes pass through air. Thus, as we sec 
in Fig. 39, the Faraday tubes tend to run through the dielectric, 
because by so doing the potential energy is decreased. If the di¬ 
electric is free to move, it can still further decrease the energy by 
moving from its original position to one where the tubes are more 
thickly congregated, because the more tubes which get through the 
dielectric the greater the decrease in the potential energy. The body 
will tend to move so as to make the decrease in the energy as great 
as possible, thus it will tend to move so as to be traversed by as 
great a number of Faraday tubes as possible. It will therefore be 
urged towards the part of the field where the Faraday tubes are 
densest, i.e. to the strongest parts of the field. There will thus bo 
a force on a piece of dielectric tending to make it move from the weak 
to the strong parts of the field. The dielectric will not move except 
in a variable field where it can get more Faraday tubes by its change 
of position. In a uniform field such as that between two parallel 
infinite plates the dielectric would have no tendency to move. 

The force acting upon the dielectric differs in another respect from 
that acting on a charged body, inasmuch as it would not be altered 
if the direction of the electric intensity at each point in the field were 
reversed without altering its magnitude. 

82. Measurement of specific inductive capacity. The 

specific inductive capacity of a slab of dielectric can be measured in 
the following way, provided we have a parallel plate condenser one 
plate of which can be moved by means of a screw through a distance 
which can be accurately measured. To avoid the disturbance duo 
to the irregular distribution of the charge near the edges of the plates 
(see Art. 57) care must be taken that the distance between the, plates 
never exceeds a small fraction of the diameter of the plates. Let us 
call this parallel plate condenser A; to use the method described in 
Art. 63, first take the condenser A and before inserting the slab of 
dielectric adjust the other variable condenser used in that method 
until there is no deflection of the electrometer. If the slab of dielectric 
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yw inserted between the plates of A the capacity will be 
ised, A will no longer be balanced by the other condensers 
he electrometer will be deflected. The capacity of A can be 
lished by screwing the plates further apart, and when the plates 
been moved through a certain distance, the diminution in the 
ity due to the increase in the distance between the plates 
alance the increase due to the insertion of the slab of dielectric; 
bage when this occurs will be indicated by there being again 
flection of the electrometer. Suppose that when the deflection 
e electrometer is zero before the slab is inserted, the distance 
een the plates of the condenser is d, while the distance after the 
s inserted, when the electrometer is again in equilibrium, is d'. 
the capacity of A in these two cases is the same. But if A 
i area of the plate of A the capacity before the slab is inserted 

A 

4wd ’ 

i the thickness of the slab and K its specific inductive capacity, 
apacity after the insertion of the slab is (see Art. 78) equal to 

A 

477 ( d, ~ t + k) 

‘nee the capacities are equal 

t 

d — d — t -j- -g., 

at d' — d = t jl — ~|. 

ut d' — d is the distance through which the plate has been moved, 
at if we know this distance and t we can determine K the specific 
dive capacity of the slab. It should be noticed that this method 
not require a knowledge of the initial or final distances between 
dates, but only the difference of these quantities, and this can 
ensured with great accuracy by the screw attached to the move- 
plate. 

his method is not applicable unless the substances whose specific 
dive capacities are required are exceptionally good insulators, 
ajority of liquids do not insulate well enough to allow this 
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method to be used. A modification of De Sauty’s method (p. 82) 
has been introduced by Nernst which does not demand such high 
insulation and which can also be used when only small quantities 
of the substances are available. The 
substance to be examined is placed 
in a beaker in which there are two 
parallel plates forming a condenser 
which is balanced as in De Sauty’s 
method against an air condenser 
whose capacity can bo graduated. 
The plates of this condenser as well 
as those of the one in which the 
substances are placed are short- 
circuited by high resistances, R x and 
j? 2 respectively; these resistances 
are chosen so that if R 3 and R, x are 
the resistances in the other arms of the system (Fig. 48 a), then 

R x _ R% 

R 3 R-t 

As the Wheatstone’s Bridge is balanced no current will pass through 
BT> the arm in which the electrometer is placed. Unless, however, 
C x and C 2 the capacities of the two condensers are connected by the 
relation 

R3 __ n ^ 

C 2 ~ G x . [ h 

there will be a deflection of the electrometer whenever the connection 
with the source of electromotive force is made or broken. Thus when 
there is a balance both for steady and interrupted currents we can 
determine C 2 the capacity of the condenser in which the substance is 
placed by the aid of equation (1). 

To determine the specific inductive capacity the following measure¬ 
ments are made: 

1. y x the capacity of the condenser C 2 when it is empty. 

2 . y 2 the capacity when it is filled to a definite level with the 
substance. 

3. y 3 the capacity when it is filled to the same level with a sub¬ 
stance whose specific inductive capacity Ii is known. 
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ien if y l is the capacity of the connections, etc. which are not 
Bed hv the substance 

y 2 = the air-capacity of the parts so enclosed, 
x = the specific inductive capacity of the substance, 
yi = vi + y* 
y* = yi + «y a > 

Vs =7i + *y a . 

at x is determined by the relation 
g-1 = ~ Vi 

K-l Vz-Vi 



CHAPTER V 

ELECTRICAL IMAGES AND INVERSION 


83. We stall nowproceed to discuss some geometrical 
which we can find the distribution of electricity in £ 
important cases. We shall illustrate the first method by 
a very simple example; that of a very small charged bo< 
front of an infinite conducting plane maintained at po' 
Let P, Eig. 44, be the charged body, AB the condu 
A Any solution of the problem must satisfy t 
conditions in the region to the right of tli> 
/ ^ (a) it must make the potential zero over th 

</— n and (8) it must make the total outward n< 

tion taken over any closed surface encloa 
to 47re, where e is the charge at P, while 
B surface does not enclose @ P the total norm 

]B ' Jg ‘ 44 over it must vanish. We shall now prov 

is only one solution which satisfies these condition 
there were two different solutions, which we shall c 
(2). Take the solution corresponding to (2) and reve: 
of all the charges of electricity in the field, including 
this new solution, which we shall denote by (— 2), will 
to a field in which the electric intensity at any point i 
opposite to that due to the solution (2) at the same poiir 
tion (— 2) corresponds to a field in which the electric 
zero over AB and at any point at an infinite distance fro 
makes the total normal induction over any closed surf a 1 
P equal to — 47re, that is equal and opposite to the tot. 
over the same surface due to the solution (1); and the tot 


over any other closed surface in the region to the right 
Now consider the field got by superposing the solutions (1 
it will have the following properties; the potential over 
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Hero and the total normal induction over any closed surface in the 
region to the right of AB will vanish. Since the normal induction 
punishes over all closed surfaces in this region, there will in the field 
aorresponding to this solution be no charge of electricity. We may 
regard the region as the inside of a closed surface at zero potential 
[bounded by the plane AB and an equipotential surface at an infinite 
distance): by Art. 18, however, the electric intensity must vanish 
throughout this region as there is no charge inside it. Thus, the 
electric intensity in the field corresponding to the superposition of the 
solutions (1) and (— 2) is zero: that is, the electric intensity in the 
solution (1) is equal and opposite to that in (— 2). But the electric 
intensity in (— 2) is equal and opposite to that in (2). Hence the 
lectric intensity in (1) is at all points the same as (2), in other words, 
he solutions give identical electric fields. Hence, if we get in any way 
solution satisfying the conditions (a) and (/?), it must be the only 
elution of the problem. 

84. Let P' be a point on the prolongation of the perpendicular 
PN let fall from P on the plane, such that P'N — PN, and let a 
charge equal to — e be placed at P'. Consider the properties, in the 
region to the right of AB, of the field due to the charge e at P and 
the charge — e at P\ 

The potential due to — e at P' and + e at P at a point Q on the 
plane AB is equal to 

e _ e_ 

PQ~ P'Q' 

But since AB bisects PP' at right angles PQ = P'Q, thus the poten¬ 
tial at Q vanishes. Again, any closed surface drawn in the region 
to the right of the plane AB does not enclose P', and thus the charge 
at P' is without effect upon the total induction over any such surface. 
The total induction over such a surface is zero or 4-77-e according as the 
closed surface does not or does include P. In the region to the right 
of AB the electric field due to e at P and — e at P' thus satisfies the 
conditions (a) and (/?) and therefore, represents the state of the elec¬ 
tric field. Thus the electrical effect of the electricity induced on the 
conducting plane AB will be the same as that of the charge — e at P' 
at all points to the right of AB. This charge at P' is called the elec¬ 
trical image of the charge P in the plane. 


(2P2V) 2 i PN*' 

Thus the attraction on the charged body varies inversely as the square 
of its distance from th.e plane. 

To find the surface density of the electricity induced on the plane 
AB we require the electric intensity at right angles to the plane. 
The electric intensity at right angles to the plane AB at a point Q 
on the plane due to the charge e at P is equal to 

e PN 
PQ* PQ 5 

and acts from right to left. The electric intensity at Q due to — e 
at P' in the same direction is 

e P'N 
P'Q* P'Q ' 

Hence since PQ -- P'Q and PN «= P'N the resultant normal electric 
intensity at Q is 

2 ePN 
PQ* ' 

This, by Coulomb’s law, is equal to Aver, if a is the surface density 
of the electricity at Q, and hence 

e PN 
a ^ 2 t r PQ*' 

or the surface density varies inversely as the cube of the distance 
from P. 

The total charge of electricity on the plane is - e, as all the tubes 
which start from P end on the plane. 

The electrical energy is equal to I'LEV, so that if the small body 
at P is a sphere of radius a , the energy in the field is equal to 

1 I e a 

2 a 4 PN’ 

The dielectric in this case is supposed to bo air. The electric 
intensity vanishes in the region to the loft of AB. 
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Electrical images for spherical conductors. In 

ng the method of images to spherical 
stors we make great use of the follow- 
orem due to Apollonius. If S, Fig. 45, 
int on a sphere whose centre is 0 and 
a, and P and Q are two fixed points 
iraight line passing through 0, such 
P -OQ = a 2 , then QSJPS is constant 
; er S may he on the sphere, 
isider the triangles QOS, POS. Since 

OQ.OP = OS\ 

;hese triangles have the angle at 0 common and the sides about 
gle proportional. They are therefore similar triangles, so that 
QS^PS 
OQ OS’ 

QS = OQ = OS 
PS OS 0P‘ 

QSjPS is constant whatever may be the position of S on the 



Fig. 45 


, Now suppose that we have a spherical shell (Fig. 45) at 
;ial zero whose centre is at 0 and that a small body with a charge 
ictricity is placed at P and that we wish to find the electric field 
e the sphere. There is no field inside the sphere, as the sphere 
iquipotential surface with no charge inside it. 
t OP =f 3 OS — a. Consider the field due to a charge e at P, 
at Q, where OQ . OP = a, 2 . The potential at a point S on the 
i due to the two charges is 

—+~ 

PS + QS' 

y Art. 85, 

QS-PS.j. 

the potential at S = je -r e' 
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Hence, if e' = — eajf, the potential is zero over the surface. Thus, 
under these circumstances the field satisfies condition (a) of Art. 83, 
and it obviously satisfies the condition that the total normal in¬ 
duction over any closed surface not enclosing the sphere is zero or 
4ne according as the surface does not or does enclose P, so that, by 
Art. 83, this is the actual field due to the sphere and the charged body. 
Hence, at a point outside the sphere, the effect of the electricity 
induced on the sphere by the charge at P is the same as that of a 
charge — eajf at Q. This charge at Q is called, the electrical image of 
P in the sphere. Since this charge produces the same effect as the 
electrification on the sphere, the total charge on the sphere must 
equal the charge at Q, i.e. it must be equal to — eajf (compare Art. 30). 
Thus of the Faraday tubes which start from P the fraction a/f fall 
on the sphere. 

The force on P is an attraction towards the sphere and is equal to 
a e 2 a e 2 _ a e 2 e % fa> 

f PQ 2 = / (OP — OQY - f ~ ■ 

We see from this result that, when the distance of P from the 
centre of the sphere is large compared with the radius, the force 
varies inversely as the cube of the distance from the centre of the 
sphere: while when P is close to the surface of the sphere the force 
varies inversely as the square of the distance from the nearest point 
on the surface of the sphere. When P is very near to the surface 
of the sphere, the problem becomes practically identical with that 
of a charge placed in front of a plane at potential zero. We shall 
leave it as an exercise for the student to deduce the solution for the 
plane as the limit of that of the sphere. 

If the body at P is a small sphere of radius b, then since the elec¬ 
tric energy is equal to |SPF, it is in this ca.se 
1 

2 e \b f PQ) 


or 



-JL .I 
P-rfy 


87. To find the surface density at a point S on the surface of the 
sphere, we must find the electric intensity along the normal. 



;le of forces be resolved into the two components 

<ct) mm al011g os> 

W) -pg 2 parallel to PO, 


tke electric intensity at S due to tke ckarge — eajf at Q can be 
r ed into tke components 


/ \ SQi 1 OS i /'n ci 

(r) -7e^as alongOS ’ 

(8) _ J jjga p parallel to PO. 

tke components of tke resultant intensity are a-\~y along tke 
1 OS, and /3 S parallel to PO. 

ow tke resultant intensity is along tke normal, so tkat tke 
onent /3 -p 8 must vanisk, and tke resultant intensity along tke 
al is equal to a -j- y, i.e. to 


e ' 0S { PS s ~fQs] 
e .OS ( _a(PS\\ 
ps*x f\Qs)y 


i PSjQS is constant, tke quantity inside tke brackets is constant. 

: a is tke surface density of tke electrification at S, then, by 
omb’s law, 


&7TO = 


eOS 

PS S 


1 


a (PS' 

7 m 


__ ea 

~ PS* 


t the surface density of tke electrification varies inversely as the 
of tke distance from P, and is, since./is greater than a, every- 
e negative. 


8 . If tke sphere is insulated instead of being at zero potential, 
ionditions are tkat tke potential over tke sphere should be con- 
; and tkat tke ckarge on tke sphere should be zero. Tke charge 
re sphere in the last case was — eajf. Hence if we superpose on 
ast solution the field due to a quantity of electricity equal to eajf 
id at tke centre of the sphere, which will give rise to a uniform 


oF t ech«o lOG 
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potential over the sphere, the resulting field at points outside the 
sphere will have the following properties: (1) the potential over 
the sphere is constant, (2) the total charge on the sphere is zero, 
(3) the total normal induction over any closed surface is equal to 
4.7re if the surface encloses P and is zero if it does not. Hence it is 
the solution in the region outside the sphere when a charge e is placed 
at P in front of an insulated conducting sphere. Thus, outside the 
insulated sphere the electric field is the same as that due to the 
three charges, e at P, — eajf at Q, eajf at 0. Let us consider the 
potential of the sphere: the charges at P and Q together produce 
zero potential over the sphere, so that the potential will be that due 
to the charge ea[f, at 0; this charge produces at any point on the 
sphere a potential equal to ejf, so that by the presence of e at P the 
potential of the sphere is raised by ejf. This result was proved by a 
different method in Art. 29. 

The force on P in this case is an attraction equal to 

e 2 a e 2 a 

PQ 2 f~f-P 

e 2 a f / 2 1) 

~7" l(7 Jt V 5 T 2 “/ 2 J 

= (V 2/ 2 - a 2 

" / 3 ' (P - «¥’ 

so that in this case, when / is very large compared with a the force 
varies inversely as the fifth power of the distance. When the point 
is very close to the surface of the sphere the force is the same as if the 
sphere were at zero potential. 

The potential energy, ISPF, is, if the body at P is a small sphere 
of radius b, equal to 

1 (e _ ea ea) 

2 e t b f,PQ~ V 7 2 ) 

__ 1 \e ea 3 ) 

“ § e 16 / 2 (/ 2 -a 2 )}• 

To find the surface density at S, we must superpose on the value 
given in Art. 87, the uniform density 

ea 

f.hra 2 ' 
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?lms + . (l) - 

At R the point on the sphere nearest to P, 

PR --/ — a, 

o that the surface density at R is equal to 

_ l .. e :J /+" 

4-t rtt|(/™«) a /) 

_ « CAJ-a) 

W(/-«) a * 

.t R' the point on the sphere most remote from P, 

PR' =s/-|. a, 

nd the surface density at R' is equal to 
e (3/-I- a) 

4*7 (/T a)*’ 

Since the total charge on the sphere is zero, the surface density 
l : the electricity must be negative on one part of the sphere, 
ositive on another part. The two parts will be separated by a line 
a the sphere along which there is no electrification. To find the 
isition of this line put a equal to zero in equation (1), we get if 
is a point on this line 

P&~(T -«»)./•-/* (f-'j) 

- OP* X PQ, 

nice the points at wliich the electrification vanishes will be at a 
stance ( OP 2 x PQ$ from P. 

The parts of the surface of the splie.ro whose distances from P 
e less than this value are charged with electricity of the opposite 
*n to that at P, the other parts of the sphere are charged with 
3 ctricity of the same sign as that at P. 

89. If the sphere instead of being insulated and without charge 
insulated and has a charge E, we can deduce the solution by super’ 
sing on the field discussed in Art. 88 that due to a charge R uni* 
rally distributed over the surface of the sphere; this at a point 
■tside the sphere is the same as that duo to a charge E at (). Thus 


s 
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the field outside the sphere is in this case the same as that due to 
charges 


E + ^ at 0, 


■at Q, e at P. 


'7 

The repulsive force acting on P is equal to 
e2a 

V + /;/ 2 f.PQ 2 

Ee e 2 a 3 (2 f 2 - a 2 ) 

~ / 2 f (f 2 ~aV 

When the point is very near the sphere we may put f=a + x, 
where x is small, and then the repulsion is approximately equal to 
Ee e 2 

a 2 4cc 2 ‘ 

and this is negative, i.e. the force is attractive unless 

E > 6 IaT 2 * 

Thus, when the charges are given, and when P gets within a 
certain distance of the sphere, P will be attracted towards the sphere 
even though the sphere is charged with electricity of the same sign 
as that on P. 'When we recede from the sphere we reach a place 
where the attraction changes to repulsion, and at this point there is 
no force on P. Thus if P is placed at this point, it will be in equili¬ 
brium. The equilibrium will, however, be unstable, for if we displace 
P towards the sphere the force on it becomes attractive and so tends 
to bring P still nearer to the sphere, that is to increase its displace¬ 
ment, while if we displace P away from the sphere the force on it 
becomes repulsive and tends to push P still further away from the 
sphere, thus again increasing the displacement. This is an example 
of a more general theorem due to Earnshaw that no charged body 
(whether charged by induction or otherwise) can be in stable equi¬ 
librium in the electrostatic field under the influence of electric forces 
alone. 


90. If the potential of the sphere is given instead of the charge, 
we can still use a similar method to find the field round the sphere. 
Thus if the potential of the sphere is V, then the field outside the 
sphere is the same as that due to a charge Va at 0, — ea/f at Q, and 
e at P. 
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1. Sphere placed in a uniform field. As the point P 
is further and further away from 0 the Faraday tubes due to 
harge at P get to be in the neighbourhood of the sphere more 
more nearly parallel to OP, thus when P is at a very great 
ace from the sphere the problems we have just considered 
ne in the limit j>roblems relating to the distribution of electricity 
sphere placed in a uniform electric field. 

ippose that, as the charged body P travels away from the 
•e, the charge e increases in such a way that the electric intensity 
3 centre of the sphere due to this charge remains finite and equal 
we have thus 



ow consider the problem of an insulated sphere without charge 
d in this uniform field. We see by Art. 88 that the electrification 
Le sphere produces the same effect at points outside the sphere 
mid be produced by two charges, one equal to eajf placed at the 
e 0, the other equal to — eaff at Q the image of P. If we express 
charges in terms of F we see that they are equal respectively 
Faf\ when / is infinite they are also infinite. Since OQ = a 2 // 
Instances between these charges diminishes indefinitely as / 
ases, and we see that the product of either of the charges into 
istance between them is equal to Fa, 3 and is finite. The elect rifi- 
n over the surface of the sphere when placed in a uniform field 
ices the same effect therefore as an electrical system consisting 
to oppositely charged bodies, placed at a very short distance 
the charges on the bodies being equal in magnitude and so large 
the product of either of the charges into 
istance between them is finite. Such a system 
fled an electrical doublet and the product of 
r of the charges into the distance between 
l is called the moment of the doublet. 

2 . Electric field due to a doublet. Let 

1 be the two charged bodies, let e be the 
re at A, — e that at B; let 0 be the middle 
b of AB, M the moment of the doublet. Let C be a point at 
h the electric intensity is required, and let the angle AOC = 9. 
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The intensity at right angles to OC is equal to 


AGO + jgj 2 sin BOO 


= -TrR AO sin 0 + -, 5 — BO sin 6 
AG* BO 3 


OC 3 


AB sin 0 


_Msin0 

~~W r ’ 

approximately, since AO is very small compared with OC. 
The intensity in the direction 00 is equal to 

cos ACO — cos BOO, 

but we have approximately 


AO = 00- AO cos 0, 
BO =00 +BO cos 0. 


Hence putting cos AGO = 1 , cos BOO = 1 and using the Binomial 
Theorem we find that the electric intensity along 00 is approxi¬ 
mately 


e 

00 * 


1 + 


2 AO 
w c°s 


a ) 


e f 1 _2BOco&0\ 

00* V~~~~OG~~) 


2eAB cos 0 

~OC* 


2 M cos 0 

" 00 3 • 


93. Let us now return to the case of the sphere placed in the uni¬ 
form field: the moment of the doublet which represents the effect of 
the electrification over the sphere is Fa 3 . Hence, when the sphere is 
placed m a uniform field F parallel to PO, the intensity at a point 0 
is the resultant of electric intensities, F parallel to PO, Fa 3 sin 0100 s 
at nght angles to 00, and 2 Fa* cos 0/OG 3 along CO; 0 denotes the 
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At the surface of the sphere where OC — a, the resultant intensity 
along the outward drawn normal is 

— F cos 6 — 2 F cos 9, 


ar — 3 F cos 9\ 

but by Coulomb’s law, if cr is the surface density of the electrifica¬ 
tion on the sphere, 

47TCT •— ?>F COS 0, 


)r 


- - F cos 0. 

Arr 


Hence wo sec, that when an insulated conducting sphere is placed 
.n a uniform field, the surface density at any point on the sphere 
s proportional to the distance of that point from a plane through 
die centre of the sphere at right angles to the electric, intensity in the 
uniform field. 

On account of the concentration of the Pa rad ay tubes on the 
sphere the maximum intensity in the field is three, times the intensity 
n the uniform field. 


94. We have hitherto supposed the electrified body to he outside 
he sphere, but wo can apply the same method when it is inside, 
rhus, if wo have a charge e at a point Q 
lisidc a spherical surface maintained at zero 
lotential, then the effect, inside the sphere, 
f the electricity induced on the sphere will 
)e the same as that duo to a charge 
- e . a/OQ at P, where OP . OQ • • a 2 . The 
ihargo on the sphere is — a, since all the 
bos which start from Q end on the sphere. 

If the sphere is insulated, then the charge, cm the. inside* of the 
phere and the force inside are the same ns when it is at potential 
:cro; the only difference is that on the outside of the. sphere there 
s a charge equal to e uniformly distributed over the sphere, and the 
ield outside is the same as that due to a charge e at. the centre. 

Again, if there is a charge E on the sphere, t he effect inside is the 
ame as in the two previous cases, only now them is a charge E f e. 
miformly distributed over the surface of the sphere raising its poten 
ial to (E + e)/a. 
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In all these cases the surface density of the electrification at any 
point on the inner surface of the sphere varies inversely as the cube 
of the distance of that point from P. 

95. Case of two spheres intersecting at right angles and 
maintained at unit potential. Let the figure represent the 
section of the spheres, A and B being their centres, and C a point on 
the circle in which they intersect, CD a part of the chord common 
to the two circles: then, since the spheres intersect at right angles 
AGB is a right angle and CD is the perpendicular let fall from C on 
AB. 

Then we have by Geometry 

AD . AB = AC 2 , 

DB.AB = BC 2 . 



Thus D and B are inverse points with regard to the sphere with 
centre A, and A and D are inverse points with regard to the sphere 
whose centre is B. 

Let AC = a, BC — b, then CD . AB = AC . BC, so that 


WJL/ - 7—. ' rr=r . 

Va 2 + b 2 

Consider the effect of putting a positive charge at A numerically 
equal to the radius AC, a positive charge at B equal to BC, and a 
negative charge at D equal to CD. 

The charges at A and D will together, by Art. 86, produce zero 
potential over the sphere with centre B. For A and D are inverse 
points with respect to this sphere, and the charge at D is to the charge 
at A as - CD is to AC, i.e. as - BC is to AB, so that the ratio 
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charges is the same as that of those on a point and its image, 

. together produce zero potential at the sphere. Thus the value 
s potential over the surface of this sphere is that due to the 
e at B, but the charge is equal to the radius of the sphere, so 
he potential at the surface, being equal to the charge divided 
e radius, is equal to unity. Thus these three charges produce 
potential over the sphere with centre B\ we can in a similar 
how that they give unit potential over the sphere with centre A. 
bwo spheres then are an eqjiipotential surface for the three 
es, and the electric effect of the conductor formed by the two 
es, when maintained at unit potential, is at a point outside the 
e the same as that due to the three charges. 

apacity of the system. The charge on the system is equal 
e sum of the charges on the points inside it Avhich produce the 
effect. The capacity of the system since the potential is unity 
lal to the charge and therefore is equal to 

, i 

Cb U - , —■ - . . 

Va 2 +6 2 


3. If 6 is very small compared with a, the system becomes 
hemispherical boss on a large 
e as shown in Fig. 49. The capa- 
s equal to 

CL b — . ~~ ~ j 

Va 2 + 6 2 


a { 1+ l~l( 1+i ^) 4 } ; 

as in this case 6/a is very small, 
lapacity is approximately equal 



a ^ a a \ 2 a?j 


= a (1 + 


163 \ 
2 aV 


Fig. 49 


1 6 3 _ volume of boss _ 

2 a 3 ~ volume of big sphere ‘ 
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Thus we have, sinco a is the capacity of the largo sphere without 
the boss, 

increase in capacity due to boss volume of: boss 
capacity of sphere volume of sphere' 

97. To compare the charges on the surface of the two 
spheres. The charge on the spherical cap EFO (Ifig. 48) is, by 
Coulomb’s law, equal to If hr of: the total normal induction over EFO. 
Now the total normal induction is the sum of the total normal in¬ 
ductions due to the charges at A, B, 1). Since B is the centre of the 
cap OFE the total normal induction due to B over CEE bears the 
same ratio to 477-?; (the total normal intensity over the whole sphere) 
as the area of the cap OFF does to the area of the sphere. But the 
area of the surface of a sphere included between two parallel planes 
is proportional to the distance between the planes, thus 
•• area of EFO b b BI) 
aroa of sphere 2 b 

Hence the total normal induction over CFE due to the charge at B 
- 2t r{b I BD). 

The total normal induction due to the charge A over the closed 
surface OFEL is zero, therefore the total normal induction due to A. 
over OFF is equal in magnitude and opposite in sign to the total 
normal induction over OLE, that is, it is equal to the total normal 
induction over OLE reckoned outwards from the side A. But OLE 
is a portion of ft sphere of which A is the centre, therefore the induc¬ 
tion over OLE is to Amt (the induction over the whole sphere with 
centre A) as the area of OLE is to the area of Hie sphere, that is as 
DL : 2a. Thus the induction due to A over OFE is equal to 
2 t tDL. 

Next consider the total normal induction over OFE due to the 
charge at D. Now of the tubes starting from I) as many would go to 
the right as to the left if it were alone in the (kid, so that the induc¬ 
tion over OFE will he half that due to l) over a closed surface 
entirely surrounding it; the latter induction is equal to 4-rr times the 
charge at D, i.o. to ■ Arr. CD, hence the induction due to D over the 
surface OFE is 


2tt . CD. 
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Thus the total induction over CFE due to the three charges is 
2tt (6 + BD 4- DL - CD), 
l the charge on CFE is therefore equal to 

“ 6 ,).a)- 


2 \ Va 3 -f h 2 


Va 2 -|- b 2 Va*-\-b*. 

The charge on CGE can be got by interchanging a and b in this 
iression, and is thus equal to 

1 / | a 2 | ^ _ b 2 ah \ 

2 \ a/ a 2 4- h 2 Va 2 - j • Ir Va 2 - | • b 2 ) 


.( 2 ). 


98. In the case of a hemispherical boss on a large sphere, b is very 
ill compared with a; in tliis case the expression (1) becomes 
uoximatcly 



3 b 2 

4 a ‘ 


Tins is equal to the charge on the boss. The mean density on the 
s is this expression divided by ’Firb 2 , the area of the surface of the 
s, and is therefore ^ 

Httu * 

When bfa is very small the expression (2) is approximately equal 
i, thus the charge on the sphere is a and the moan density is got. 
dividing a by 4rra l the area of the sphere. Thus the mean density 
the sphere is ^ 

4.7m' 

nee the moan density on the boss is to the mean density on the 
.ere as 3 : 2, 

99. Since a plane maybe regarded asa sphere of infinite radius, this 
alt applies to a hemispherical boss of any radius on a plane surface. 
:hus applies to the case shown in Kig. 50. Since the mean density 
>r the boss is 3/2 of that over the plane, and since the area of the 
s is twice the area of its base; there is three times as much elec- 
ity on the surface occupied by the boss as there is, on the average, 
an area of the plane equal to the base of the boss. 
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100. When b is very small compared with a } the points B and D, 
Fig. 48, are close together, the distance between them being approxi¬ 
mately b 2 ja, which is small compared with b ; the charge at B is b, 

that at D is T 

ab 

“V^+T 2 ’ 

and, when b is very small compared with a, this is approximately 
equal to — b. Thus the charges at B and D form a doublet whose 
moment is b 3 ja. The point A. is very far away and the force at B or D 
due to its charge is Ifa. Thus the moment of the doublet is b 3 times 
this force. This as far as the sphere is concerned is exactly the case 
considered in Art. 93. Hence if F is the force at the boss due to the 
charge A alone, the surface density at a point P, Fig. 50, on the boss 

is — cos 9, where 9 is the angle OP makes with the axis of the 



'“"o'. Q 

Pig. 50 


doublet. Now if <r 0 is the surface density on the plane at some distance 
from the boss F = 477cr 0 . Hence, the surface density at P, a point on 
the boss, is equal to 

3cr 0 cos 9, 


where 9 is the angle OP makes with the normal to the plane. 

The electric intensity at Q, a point on the plane due to the 
loublet, is (Art. 92) equal to the moment of the doublet divided by 
JQ 3 and is at right angles to the plane, thus the normal electric 
intensity at Q is ^ 

F { 1 ~OQ») 

md a, the surface density at Q, is given by the equation 


We have thus found the distribution of electricity on a charged 
nfinite plane with a hemispherical boss on it. 
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. In the general case when the two spheres are of any sizes 
face density on the conductor can be got by calculating the 
electric intensity due to the three charges. We shall leave 
an example for the student, remarking that, since the poten- 
tlie conductor is the highest in the field, there can be no 
r e electrification over the surface and that the electrification 
is along the intersection of the two spheres. 

5. Effect of dielectrics. We have hitherto only con- 
the case when the field due to the charge at P was disturbed 
presence of conductors, but by applying the principle that a 
which satisfies the electric conditions is the only solution, 
find the electric field in some simple cases when dielectrics are 


i. The first case we shall consider is that of a small charged 
laced in front of an infinite mass of uniform dielectric bounded 
ane face. Let P be the charged body, AB the 
sparating the dielectric from air, the medium 
right of AB being air, that to the left a di- 
whose specific inductive capacity is K. From 
r PN perpendicular to AB; produce PN to P', 

PN = P'N. Then we shall show that the field 
right of AB can be regarded as due to e at P 
barge e! at P', and that to the left of AB as due 
; P; these charges being supposed to produce the same field as 
was nothing but air in the field. 

;he first place this field satisfies the conditions that the poten- 
an infinite distance is zero, also that the induction over any 
surface surrounding P is Lre, while the induction over any 
surface not enclosing P is zero. This is obvious if the surface 
m entirely to the left or entirely to the right of AB. If it 
this plane it can be regarded as two surfaces, one entirely 
left bounded by the portion of the surface to the left and the 
. of the plane AB intersected by the surface, the other entirely 
right bounded by the same portion of the plane and the part 
surface to the right. 

: only other conditions we have to satisfy are that along the 


A 
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plane AB the electric intensity parallel to the surface is the same 
in the air as in the dielectric., and that over this plane the normal 
polarization is the same in the air as in the dielectric. 

At a point Q in A B the electric intensity parallel to AB is in the 

air e QN o' QN 

PQ*PQ + P'Q* P'Q m 
This, since PQ = P'Q, is equal to 

' „ W 

(e + e ) jpqs • 

The electric intensity at Q parallel to AB in the dielectric is 
„ QN 
G PQ* ’ 

this is equal to that in air if 

e -I- «' w* c" .(1). 

Again, the polarization at Q at right angles to A B reckoned from 
right to left is in air j p^ 


and that in the dielectric is 


these are equal if 


K tf PN . 
4t/ PQ *’ 


«.-✓ Kc" .( 2 ). 

Hence both the boundary conditions are satisfied if v! and a" satisfy 
(1) and (2), i.e. if i} 

l I ■ A” C> 

A & l K. 

L K |- 1 

The attraction of P towards the plane is equal to that between 
a and a' and is thus 

<•<•.' K - A 

" (2/hV) a K |- 1 -l/hV"’ 

If K is infinite this equals 


4 PN* 

which is the same as when the dielectric to the left of AB is replaced 
by a conductor. 





the attraction when P is placed in front of a conducting plate, 
side the mass of dielectric the tubes are straight and would if 
>longed all pass through P; the effect of the dielectric is, while 
; affecting the direction of the electric intensity, to reduce its 
gnitude to 2/(1 + K) of its value in air when the dielectric is ro¬ 
ved. The lines of force when K ~ 1-7 are shown in Mg. 62. 

104. Case of a dielectric sphere placed in a uniform 

Id. We have seen that, when a conducting sphere is placed in 



uniform field, the effect of the electricity induced on the surface 
he sphere can be represented at points outside the sphere by a 
iblet (see Art. 92) placed at the centre of the sphere. Bineo we have 
n that the effects of a dielectric are similar in kind though different 
degree to those duo to a conductor, wo are led to try if the dia- 
'bance produeod by the presence of the sphere cannot be repro¬ 
ved at a point outside the sphere by a doublet placed at its centre, 
th regard to the field inside the sphere we have as a guide the 
ult obtained in the last article, that in the case when the radius 
the sphere is infinitely large the field inside the dielectric is not 
ered in direction but only in magnitude by the dielectric. 
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We therefore try if we can satisfy the conditions which must hold 
when a sphere is placed in a uniform electric field by supposing the 
field inside the sphere to be uniform. 

Let the uniform field before the insertion of the sphere be one 
where the electric intensity is horizontal and equal to E. 

After the insertion of the sphere let the field outside consist of 
this uniform field plus the field due to a doublet whose moment is M 
placed at the centre of the sphere, the dielectric being removed. 

Inside the sphere let the intensity be horizontal and equal 
to E'. 

We shall see that it is possible to satisfy the conditions of the 
problem by a proper choice of M and E'. 

The field at P due to the doublet is, by Art. 92, equivalent to an 
2 M M 

intensity cos 9 along OP, and an intensity sin 9 at right 

angles to it, where 6 is the angle OP makes with the direction of the 
uniform electric intensity. Thus at a point Q just outside the sphere 
the intensity tangential to the sphere is equal to 

M 

Esmd -=- sin Q, 

a 3 

where a is the radius of the sphere. 

The intensity in the same direction at a point close to Q but just 
inside the sphere is 

E' sin 9. 

The normal intensity at Q outside the sphere is 
rr a , 2Af a 

E cos 9 H— r cos 9, 
a 3 

and at a point just inside the sphere it is E' cos 9. 

The first boundary condition is that the tangential intensity 
at the surface of the sphere must be the same in the air as in the 
dielectric; this will be true if 
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The second boundary condition is that the normal polarization 
the surface of the sphere must be the same in the air as in the 
fee trie, thus 

\ll cos d -|- 2 5 cos d\ - . A IP cos 0, 

471 ( a 3 j 4 77 

U .( 2 ). 


Equations ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) will be satisfied, if 
, r , MI 


,, II (K . 1 , 

m - 0 ' ct'K 

Is, -l- 2 


Thus, since, if: II' and M. have those, values the conditions arc 
iisfied, this will be the solution of the problem. We see that Ike 
;cnsity inside the sphere is 3/(A" 1 - 2 ) of that in the original Held, 
that the intensity of the field is loss inside (ho sphere than outside; 
tho other hand the number of lbiraday tubes which pass through 
it area inside tho sphere is 'M\J{K |- 2 ) times (.ho. number passing 
:ough unit area in the original uniform field. When K is very great 
r .j(K -I- 2 ) is approximately equal to 9, so that (.lie. Faraday tubes 
this case will be 3 times as dense inside the sphere as they are 
a great distance away from it. This illustrates the. crowding of the- 
.raday tubes to the sphere. 

The diagram of the lines of force for this case was given in Fig. 41. 


Method of Inversion. 

105. This is a method by which, when we have obtained the 
ution of any problem in electrostatics, we can by a geometrical 
)ccss obtain the solution of another. 

Definition of inverse points. If 0 is a fixed point, I* a 
riablo one, and if wo take P’ on OP, so that 
OP . OP' - k\ 

ere 7c is a constant, then P' is defined to bo the inverse, point of P 
■'h regard to 0 , while 0 is called the centre of inversion, and k 
i radius of inversion. 



It tne point r moves about so as to trace out a surtace, tnen r 
will trace out another surface which is called the surface inverse 
to that traced out by P. 

We shall now proceed to prove some geometrical propositions 
about inversion. 

106. The inverse surface of a sphere is another sphere. 

Let 0 be the centre of inversion, P a point on the sphere to be in¬ 
verted, C the centre of this sphere. Let the chord OP cut the sphere 
again in P', let Q be the point inverse to P, Q' the point inverse to 
P', B the radius of the sphere to be inverted, then 
OP.OQ = 7c 2 . 





a* * )a'" a( of~c 


Fig. 53 

But 

OP . OP' = OC 2 - R 2 , 

and thus 

0 ® OC 2 - P 2 0P 5 

similarly 

°Q ' = OO^R 2 0P> 

and 

1. 4 

0 Q- 0 V- m *-B*)* 0P - 0P ' 


= _ 

dc 2 -pr 

Thus OQ bears a constant ratio to OP '; hence the locus of 
is similar to the locus of P' } and is therefore a sphere. Thus a sphere 
inverts into a sphere. If 

ft 2 = OC 2 - P 2 
the sphere inverts into itself. 
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To find tlie centre of the inverse sphere, let the diameter 00 cut 
le sphere to be inverted in A and B. Let A', B' be the points inverse 
) A and B respectively and O' the centre of the inverted sphere; 


00' = ~ (OA' -I- OB') 

1 ( 1A k* ' 

~ 2 \0G - lt' V 00 + It, 


- k 


00 

OC' - Br • 



A 

jp 


N 


Id 

Fig. r>4 


If D is the point whore the chord of contact of tangents from 0 
) the sphere cuts 00, then 


01 ) = 


00* — It* 
00 


Hence D inverts into the centre of the sphere. 
The radius of the inverse sphere 

• I (OA' - OB') 

It 


*k*. 


00*-It*' 


107. Since a plane is a particular case of a sphere a plane will 
ivert into a sphere; this can be proved independently in the follow- 
ig way: 


9 -a 
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Let AB be the plane to be inverted, P a point on that plane, N the 
foot of the perpendicular let fall from 0 on the plane and Q and N' 
the points inverse to P and N respectively. Then since 

OQ.OP = ON '. ON, 

99 

ON' OP’ 

thus the two triangles QON', PON have the angle at 0 common 
and the sides about this angle proportional, they a.re therefore 
similar, and the angle OQN' is equal to the angle ONP. Hence OQN' 
is a right angle and therefore the locus of Q is a sphere on ON' as 
diameter. 

108. Let 0 be the centre of inversion,, PQ two points and P'Q' 
the corresponding inverse points. 



Fig. 55 


Then 


9H-99 

OQ' OP ’ 


thus the triangles- POQ, Q'OP' are similar, so that 


PQ _ P'Q' 
OP OQ' * 


If we have a charge e at Q, and a charge e' at Q', then if Vj> is 
the potential at P due to the charge at Q, and V'j» the potential at P' 
due to the charge at Q', 


Take 


V • V' - g e e . e 

VF-rr pQ-p'Qi OPOQ” 


e :e' = OQ : Jc 



( 1 ), 


then 
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[f we have any number of charges at different points and take 
inverse of these points and place there charges given by the 
ression (1), then, if Fp be the potential at a point P due to the 
;inal assemblage of charges, Vi» the potential at P' (the point 
3 rse to P) due to the charges on the inverted system, 


.s, if: the original assemblage of charges produces a constant 
mtial V over a surface S, the inverted system will produce a 
Vk . 

mtial Qp/ a point P' on the inverse of S. Hence, if we add 

he inverted system a charge — kV at the centre of inversion, 
potential over the inverse of S will be zero, 
rf the charges on the original system are distributed ovor a 
ace instead of being concentrated at points the charges on the 
irted system will also be distributed over a surface. Let a bo the 
:ace density at Q, a place on the original system, a' the surface 
sity at Q', the corresponding point on the inverted system, a a 
!1 area at Q, a' the area into which it invorts; then by ( l) 
era : a'a' ~ OQ : k 
, since a and a' are similar figures, 

a OQ 2 : OQ' 2 . 
ice cr : a' OQ' 2 : kOQ 


thus 


kOQ __ 7c 3 

CT a OQ' 2 ~ CT OQ'* 


( 2 ). 


Phis expression gives the surface density of the inverted figure 
erms of that at the corresponding point of the original figure. 


109. As an example of the use of the method of inversion let us 
wt the system consisting of a sphere with a uniform distribution 
lectricity over it, the surface density being VfArra ; where a is the 
ius of the sphere. We know in this case that the potential is 
3 tant ovor the sphere and equal to V. Take the centre of inversion 
aide the sphere and choose the radius of inversion so that the 
ore inverts into itself. Then, if to the inverted system we add a 
rge — kV at the centre of inversion the inverse sphere will bo at 
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potential zero. By equation (2) o' tlie surface density in the inverted 
system at Q' is given by the equation 
_ 7 _ 

a ~ 4xra 0Q' Z * 

If we put e — — hY, this equals 

-e ^!_ = Z_ e - (PC 2 -a 2 ) 

4 -no ,' 0$' 3 iwa. OQ' 3 

where C is the centre of the sphere. 

Thus a charge e at 0 induces on the sphere at zero potential a 
distribution of electricity such that the surface density varies in¬ 
versely as the cube of the distance from 0. In this way we get by 
inversion the solution of the problem which we solved in Art. 87 by 
the method of images. 

110. As an example illustrating the uses of the method of inver¬ 
sion as well as that of images, let us consider the solution, by the 
method of images, of a charged body placed between two infinite 
conducting planes maintained at potential zero. 

Let P be the charged point, AB and CD the two planes at 
potential zero, a the charge at P. Then if we place a charge — e at P' 
where P' is the image of P in AB the potential over AB will be zero, 
it will not however be zero over CD; to make the potential over 
CD zero we must place a charge — e at Q, the image of P in CD, and 
a charge e at Q 1} the image of P' in CD. These two charges will 
however disturb the potential of AB; to restore zero potential to AB 
we must introduce a charge + e at P l3 the image of Q in AB, and 
a charge — e at P", the image of Q x in AB. The charges at P-, and P" 
will disturb the potential over the plane CD ; to restore it to zero 
we must place a charge — e at Q', the image of P x in CD, and a 
charge + e at Q 2 , the image of P" in CD, and so on; we get in this 
way two infinite series of images to the right of AB and to the left 
of CD. 

The images to the right of AB are ( 1 ) charges — e, at P’, P", 
P'"...; and (2) charges + e, at P l3 P 2 , P 3 _ 

Now P" is the image of Q x in AB, which is the image of P' in CD 
and hence 

FP" = FQ X = FE + EP' = 2FE + FP '; 
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thus FP" — FP' = P'P" 2 FFj = 2c, if c is the distance between 

the plates. 

Similarly P'P" = P"P"' = ... — 2c and we can show in a simi¬ 
lar way that PP X -■= P T P 2 — P 2 P n — 2c. Tims on the right of 

AB we have an infinite aeries of charges equal to - o at the distance 
2 c apart, beginning at P' the image of P in A.B, and a series of positive 
images at the same distance 2c apart, beginning at P ±) a point distant 
2c from P. 

Similarly to the left of CD we have an infinite series of images 
with the charge — e at the distance 2c apart, beginning at Q, the 
image of P in CD, and an infinite series of images each with the 
charge -|- e, at points at a distanco 2c apart, beginning at h>,, a point 
distant 2c from P. 



Now invert this system with respect to P. The two plant's invert 
into two sphores touching each other at P, and maintained at a 
potential — e/h ,the images to the right of AB invert info a series of 
charged points inside the sphere to the rigid, of P and f ho images 
to the loft of CD invert into a system of charged points inside the 
sphere to the loft of P. 

The system of charged points inside tin'- spheres will produce 
a constant potential e./k over the surface of the spheres, and there' 
fore at a point outside the spheres the electric field due to tilt' two 
spheres in contact will bo the same as that due to the system of the 
electrified points. 
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If a, 6 are the radii of the spheres into which the planes AB, CD 
invert, and if PF = d, then 



Consider now the series of images to the right of AB. The series 
of positive charges at the distance 2 c apart invert into a series of 
charges inside the sphere, whose radius is a, of magnitudes 

eh eh eh 
2c 5 4c 5 6 c 5 -» 

since 

charge at inverted point 
charge at original point 

= _ h _ 

distance of original point from centre of inversion' 

The series of negative images at the distance 2c apart invert into 
a series of negative charges 

eh eh eh 

2d ’ 2c'+2d’ 4c-\-2d’ 

Similarly, inside the sphere into which the plane CD inverts, 
we have a series of positive charges 

eh eh eh 
2c 5 4c 5 6 c 5 ‘" 5 

and a series of negative ones 

eh eh eh 

2(c — d) > 4c— 2d’ Gc—2d > ’ , ’‘ 

Thus E 1 , the sum of the charges on the points inside the first 
sphere, is given by the equation 
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le E 2 , the sum of the charges inside the second sphere, is given 
the equation 

= {(4 + 5 + 5 + -) 

~(&=23 + i^Td + -)}- (2) - 

Rearranging the terms, we may write 

l {1 d d d 1 

1 2 \d c(c-M) 2o{2o + d) 3c(3c + <Z) 

__l at *LJL + _ i, i , 1 

8 2 c\c-d^ 2(2c-d) + 3(3e-i) + ‘ 

Expanding the expressions for E x and E 2 in powers of d/c we get 

—3 d (3-5 S ' + ? s *-? s * + -)- ; . (8) ’ 

„ 1 7 d/ a d cii d z cii d 3 a \ 

^ 2 = —j’ 

!re ' S « = ^+ 2 S + 55 + P + -- 

The values of S n are given in De Morgan’s Differential and Integral 
ulus, p. 554, 


$ 2 =-jr = 1*646, S 5 = 1*037, 

S 3 = 1-202, ‘ 1-017, 

&, = ^1 = 1-082, 8 , = 1-008. 

Since can be got from E % by writing c — d for d, we get 




(B' + '-^Sn + ^A's.. 


Now, the total charge spread over the surface of the first sphere 
squal to the sum of the charges at the points inside the sphere 
ihese produce the same effect at external points as the electrifica- 
l over the surface of the sphere: thus, E 1 will be the charge on 
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the first sphere, E, 2 that on the second. Tf V is the potential of the 
spheres 

v -~r 

lienee 

F __ y _ b b b b 

Jl \ a -\ bo |• 2b 2 (o I b) 'la \-‘M> 

h h \ ,n 

'"3(r I - h) Wa lAb " '") 

n ___ r/f (■, ((■ O’ <>’ O’ 

2 \ a-l-b^n | -b S (a ■{■ b)‘,\a \-2b 


)V(, 


3 {a \-b) -In |■ l\b 
b V> ) 


The value of /£> can he got l>y interchanging a and b in (ho ex¬ 
pressions (7) and (8). 

Lot us now consider some special east's. Take first (he case when 
a b, then from expiation (fi) we have 

„ |r f, 11 11 i i 1 

33-4 5 -07 -f 

,, (, 1,1 1,1 1,1 I 

1 rtjl • ■ 2 k ;i ~m 4 !■ n ' (; I 7 ' — j 


Vo log 2, 

the logarithm being the Napierian logarithm. 

Since log 2 *093 

E x -m Vo. 

The charge on (he second sphere is also E x \ thus the total charge 
on the two spheres is 

L38(i Va. 


When V -< 1 the charge on the two spheres is equal to the capacity 
of the system; hence the capacity of two equal spheres in contact 
is 2 a log 2 or 1-386 a. 
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0 ] 

If the spheres had been an infinite distance apart, the capacity 
the two would have been 2a; if there had only been one sphere the 
pacity would have been a. 

We can find from this the work done on an uncharged sphere 
Len it moves under the attraction of a charged sphere of equal 
iius from an infinite distance into contact with, the charged sphere, 
t a be the radius of each, sphere and e the charge on the charged 
here; then, when the spheres are at an infinite distance apart, the 
tential energy is « a /2 a and when the spheres are. in contact the 

ential energy is e 2 /2 x l-38(ia. Hence the work done by the. electric 
Id while the uncharged sphere falls from an infinite distance into 
itact with the charged sphere is 

le*J 1 1 

2 a ( H380J ~ ' a ’ 

If one sphere has a charge B, the other the charge <\ then, when 
2 y are at ail infinite distance apart, the potential energy is 

‘ {A’ a -I <' 2 }. 

2a J 

When the spheres are in contact the potential energy is 
2 x H38G« ^ 

Hence the potential cnei'gy is greater in the second case, than in 
3 first by 

. 

If B e, this is equal to 

| v|4,.a 
a 

This is the work required to push the spheres together against 
3 repulsions exerted by their like charges. 

The expression (9) vanishes when K(v is approximately f> or 1/5; 
this case the. potential energy is the same when the spheres are in 
ntact as when they are an infinite distance apart; thus no work is 
3 nt or gained in bringing them together. The attraction due to the 
luced electrification on the average, balances the repulsion duo to 
i lilce charges. 



uy (Oj we nave 




r Fto 2 

^^ia + byK 3 ^ a-\-b 
or approximately, when bja is largo, 

V«? 
h 


J'h- 


- V 


a % 

b (> 


.1 -(>45 


Va* 

b * 


Interchanging a and b in (7) wo got 
( / /,. \a 

E t =n |i 

or approximately, when b/a is large, 


,a -|- b) * S * '' U I b) ' S#a 


...j 




The mean surface density over the small sphere is 

E } V 7T* V 
irnt? ~ 4.7rb 0 ’inb } lh 

The mean surface density over the large sphere is approxi¬ 
mately 

^ . V 

4 rrly 1 Arrb 

and hence the mean surface density on the small sphere is or 
1-645 times that on the large sphere. We saw in Art. 1)8 that, when 
a small hemisphere was placed on a large sphere, the mean density 
on the hemisphere was 1-5 times that on the sphere. 

Since a plane may be regarded as a sphere of infinite ratlins, we 
see that if a sphere of any size is placed on a eondueting plane, the 
mean surface density of the electricity on th<‘. sphere is 7^/6 of that 
on the plane. 
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; have 


E x + E z = Vb |l + + ••• } 

= Vb |l + 2'404 approximately, 
is, the capacity of the system of two spheres is approximately 

6 {l +2-404^1 • 


5 have thus 

cease o f capacity due to small sphere 
„ Capacity of large sphere 

_ 2-404 vo ^ 1ime small s P^ ere 
— 4 volume of large sphere ' 

us in this case, as in that discussed in Art. 96, the increase of 
by due to the small body is proportional to the volume of the 
body. 

om this result we can deduce the work done on a small un- 
id sphere of radius a when it moves from an infinite distance 
large sphere of radius b with a charge E. 

, when they arc at an infinite distance apart, the potential 
- is equal to _ 

1 

2 b ’ 


the spheres are in contact the potential energy is 


1 

2 


E 2 

6jl + 2-404i 3 - 


.e work done on the small sphere by the electrical forces is the 
nee between these expressions, or approximately, 


E 2 1-202 7 
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111. A mineral called ‘ lodestone ’ or magnetic oxide of iron, 
which is a compound of iron and oxygon, in often found in a, state 
in which it possesses the power of attracting mi mil I pieces of iron such, 
as iron filings; if the lodestone is dipped into a mass of iron filings 
and then withdrawn, some of the iron filings will cling to the lodc- 
stono, collecting in tufts over its Hurfaoe. The behaviour of tho lode- 
stono is thus in some respects analogous to that of the rubbed sealing- 
wax in tho experiment described in Art. 1. There are however 
many well-marked differences between the two cases; thus the 
rubbed sealing-wax attracts all light bodies indifferently, while the 
lodestono does not show any appreciable aftraotion for anything 
except iron and, to a much smaller extent, niokel and cobalt. 

If a long steel needle is stroked with a piece, of lodestone, it will 
acquire tluvpower possessed by the lodestone of attracting iron filings; 
in this case the iron filings will congregate childly at two places, 
one at each end of the needle, which are called the poles of tho needle. 

The piece of lodestone and the needle are said to be magnetized; 
the attraction of the iron filings is an example of a large class of 
phenomena known as magnetic. Bodies which exhibit the properties 
of the lodestone ortho noodle are called magnet. x, and (ho region around 
them is called the ‘magnetic field. 

Tho property of the lodestone was known to the ancients, and is 
frequently referred to by Pliny and Imereti us. The science of Magne¬ 
tism is indeed one of the oldest of the sciences and attained con¬ 
siderable development long before the closely allied science of 
Electricity; this was chiefly due to (filbert, of Colchester, who in his 
work de Magnete published in 1 GOO laid down in an admirable manner 
the cardinal principles of the science. 

112. Forces between Magnets. If we take a needle which 
has been stroked by a lodestone and suspend it by a thread attachod 
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Bntre it will set itself so as to point in a direction which is not 
ir from north and south. Let us call the end of the needle 
points to the north, the north end, that which points to the 
he south end, and let us when the needle is suspended mark 
1 which is to the north; let us take another needle, rub it with 
estone, suspend it by its centre and again mark the end which 
the north. Now bring the needles together; they will be found 
t forces on each other, and the two ends of a needle will be 
to possess sharply contrasted properties. Thus if we place 
gnets so that the two marked ends are close together while 
nmarked ends are at a much greater distance apart, the marked 
'll be repelled from each other; again, if we place the magnets 
; the two unmarked ends are close together while the marked 
?e at a much greater distance apart, the unmarked ends will be 
to bo repelled from each other; while if we place the two 
fcs so that the marked end of one is close to the unmarked end 
other, while the other ends are much further apart, the two 
liicli arc near each other will be found to be attracted towards 
her. We see thou that poles of the same kind are repelled from 
(her, while poles of opposite kinds are attracted towards each 
Thus the two ends of a magnet possess properties analogous 
3e shown by the two kinds of electricity. 

J. We shall find it conduces to brevity in the statement of 
vs of magnetism to introduce the term charge of magnetism, 
express tho property possessed by the ends of the noodles in 
eccding experiment by saying that they are charged with 
tistn, one end of the needle being charged with positive 
tism, the other end with negative. We regard the end of the 
which points to the north as having a charge of positive 
tism, the end which points to tho south as having a charge 
ative magnetism. It will be seen from the preceding experi- 
fbat two charges of magnetism aro repelled from or attracted 
Is each other according as the two charges are of the same or 
to signs. It must be distinctly understood that this method 
irding tho magnets and the magnetic field is only introduced 
rding a convenient method of describing briefly the phenomena 
field and not as having any significance with respect to the 
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constitution of magnets or the mechanism by which the forces are 
produced: we saw for example that the same terminology afforded 
a convenient method of describing the electric field, though we 
ascribe the action in that field to effects taking place in the dielectric 
between the charged bodies rather than in the charged bodies them¬ 
selves. 

114. Unit Charge of Magnetism, often called pole of unit 
strength. Take two very long, thin, uniformly magnetized needles, 
equal to each other in every respect (we can test the equality of 
their magnetic properties by observing the forces they exert on a 
third magnet), let A be one end of one of the magnets, B the like 
end of the other magnet, place A and B at unit distance apart in 
air, the other ends of the magnets being so far away that they exert 
no appreciable effect in the region about A and B: then each of the 
ends A and B is said to have a unit charge of magnetism or to be 
a pole of unit strength when A is repelled from B with the unit 
force. If the units of length, mass and time are. respectively the 
centimetre, gramme and second the force between the unit poles is 
one dyne. 

A charge of magnetism equal to 2, or a pole of strength 2, is one 
which would be repelled with the force of two dynes from unit charge 
placed at unit distance in air. 

If m and m' are the charges on two ends of two magnets (or the 
strengths of the two poles), the distance between the charges being 
the unit distance, the repulsion between the charges is mm' dynes. 
If the charges are of opposite signs mm' is negative: we interpret 
a negative repulsion to mean an attraction. 

115. Coulomb by means of the torsion balance succeeded in 
proving that the repulsion between like charges of magnetism varies 
inversely as the square of the distance between them. We shall 
discuss in Art. 132 a more delicate and convenient method of proving 
this result. 

Since the forces between charges of magnetism obey the same 
laws as those between electric charges we can apply to th.e magnetic 
field the theorems which we proved in Chap. ii. for forces varying 
inversely as the square of the distance. 
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The Magnetic Force at any point is the force which 
it oil unit charge if placed at this point, the introduction 
harge being supposed not to influence the magnets in the 

Magnetic Potential. The magnetic potential at a 
is the work which would be done on unit charge by the 
3 forces if it were taken from P to an infinite distance. We 
•e as in Art. 17 that the magnetic potential due to a charge 
istanoo r from the charge is equal, to vifr. 

The total charge of Magnetism on any magnet 

This is proved by the fact that if a magnet is placed 
form field the resultant force upon it vanishes. The earth 
a magnet anti produces a magnetic field which may be 
L as uniform over a space enclosed by the room in which 
>rimcntB arc made. To show the absence of any horizontal 
b force on a muguot, wo may mount the magnet on a piece 
. and let this float on a basin of wafer, then though the 
will set so as to point in a definite direction, there will he 
mcy for the magnet to move towards one side of; the basin, 
i a couple acting on the magnet tending to twist it so that 
;not sets in the direction of tho magnetic forco in the field, 
e is no resultant horizontal force on the magnet. The absence 
vertical force is shown by the fact that the process of mag- 
m lias no influence upon the weight of a body. Wither of 
suits si lows that tho total charge on the body is zero. Tor 
n/ a , -m.,, &c. be the magnetic, charges on the body, F the 
I magnetic forco, then the total force acting on the body in 

ction of F is ,, 

hJfim. 

ice the field is uniform, is equal to FSml 
/his vanishes 'Em 0, i.e. tho total charge on the body is 
tonco on any magnet the positive charge is always equal to 
utivo one. 

m considering electric phenomena we saw that it was im- 
i to get a charge of positive electricity without at the same 
itting an equal charge of negative electricity. It is also 
ble to got a charge of positive magnetism without at tho 
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same time getting an equal charge of negative magnetism; hut 
whereas in the electrical case all the positive electricity might be 
on one body and all the negative on another, in the magnetic case 
if a charge of positive magnetism appears on a body an equal charge 
of negative magnetism must appear on the same body. This difference 
between the two cases would disappear if we regarded the dielectric 
in the electrical case as analogous to the magnets; the various charged 
bodies in the electrical field being regarded as portions of the surface 
of the dielectric. 

119. Poles of a Magnet. In the case of very long and 
thin uniformly magnetized pieces of iron and steel we approximate 
to a state of things in which the magnetic charges can be regarded 
as concentrated at the ends of the magnet, which are then called its 
poles; the positive magnetism being concentrated at the end which 
points to the north, which is called the positive pole, the negative 
charge at the other end, called the negative pole. 

In general however the magnetic charges are not localized to 
such an extent as in the previous case, they exist more or less over 
the whole surface of the magnet; to meet these cases we require a 
more extended definition of ‘the pole of a magnet.’ 

Suppose the magnet placed in a uniform field, then the forces 
acting on the positive charges will be a series of parallel forces all 
acting in the same direction, these by statics may be replaced by a 
single force acting at a point P called the centre of parallel forces 
for this system of forces. This point P is called the positive pole of 
the magnet. Similarly the forces acting on the negative charges may 
be replaced by a single force acting at a point Q. This point Q is 
then called the negative pole of the magnet. The resultant force 
acting at P is by statics the same as if the whole positive charge 
were concentrated at P; this resultant is equal and opposite to that 
acting at. Q. 

120. Axis of a Magnet. The axis of a magnet is the line 
joining its poles, the line being drawn from the negative to the 
positive pole. 

121. Magnetic Moment of a Magnet is the product of 
the charge of positive magnetism multiplied by the distance between 
the poles. It is thus equal to the couple acting on the magnet when 
placed in a uniform magnetic field where the intensity of the magnetic 
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ce is unity, the axis of the magnet being at right angles to the 
ection of the magnetic force .in the uniform Held. 

122. The Intensity of Magnetization is the magnetic 
mient of a magnet per unit volume. It; is to be regarded as having 
ection as well as magnitude, its direction being that of: the axis 
the magnet. 

123. Magnetic Potential due to a Small Magnet. Let 

md B, Mg. 57, represent the poles of a small magnet, m the charge 
magnetism at B, — m that at A. 
t Oho the middle point of AB. 
nsider the magnetic potential at 
due to the magnet AB. The mag- 
dc potential at P due to m at B is 

,•, that due to — m at A is — , 

:icc the magnetic potential at P due 
the magnet is 

m m 
BP ~ AP' 

Ifrom A and B let fall perpendiculars AM and BN on OP: since 
3 angles BPO, APO are very small and the angles at M and N are 
ht angles, the angles PBN and PAM will he very nearly right. 
;$los, so that approximately 



BP 

■ PN 

PO - 

■ ON, 


AP 

■■ PM : 

PO | 

OM 

PO p 

ON. 

m 

m 

m 

m 


BP 

" AP ~ 

' PO 

ON 

PO I 

ON 



2 m . 

ON 




OP* - ON* ’ 

:1 this, since ON is very small compared with OP, is approximately 
lal to 

2 m . ON 
OP* 

mA B cos 0 

" OP* s 

.ere 6 is the angle FOB. 

10 -i 
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If M is the magnetic moment of the magnet 
M = mAB, 

hence the potential due to the magnet is equal to 

M cos 0 
~6P*~' 

124. Resolution of Small Magnets. 

We shall first prove that the moment of a small magnet may be 
resolved like a force, i.e. if the moment of the magnet is M, and if 
a force M acting along the axis of the magnet be resolved into forces 
M x , M 2 , M 3 , &c. acting in directions OL x , OL 2 , 0L 3 , &c., where 
0 is the point midway between the poles, then the magnetic action 
of the original magnet at a distant point is the same as the combined 
effects of the magnets whose moments are M x , M 2 , M 3 , &c., and 
whose axes are along OL x , 0L 2 , OL 3 , &c. 

Now suppose a force M in the direction AB, Fig. 57, is the 
resultant of the forces M x , M 2 , M 3 in the directions OB x , OB 2 , OB 3 , 
&c., let 0B X , 0B 2 , 0B 3 make angles 6 X , d 2 , d 3 with OP, then 

M cos Q = M x cos Q x + M 2 cos d 2 + ..., 

, M cos d M x cosd x M 2 cos d 2 

and ~~OP 2 ~ OP 2 OP 2 ^ ’ ’ ‘ ' 

Now M x cos 6 x /OP 2 is the magnetic potential at P due to the 
magnet whose moment is M x and whose axis is along OB x , 
M 2 cos d 2 /OP 2 is the potential due to the magnet whose moment is 
M 2 and whose axis is OB 2 , and so on; hence we see that the 
original magnet may be replaced by a series of magnets, the original 
moment being the resultant of the moments of the magnets by 
which the magnet is replaced. In other words, the moment of a 
small magnet may be resolved like a force. 

By the aid of this theorem the problem of finding the force due 
to a small magnet at any point may be reduced to that of finding 
the force due to a magnet at a point on its axis produced, and at 
a point on a fine through its centre at right angles to its axis. 

125. To find the magnetic force at a point on the axis 
produced. Let AB, Fig. 58, be the magnet, P the point at 
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ich the force is required. The magnetic force at P due to the 
i,rge m at B is equal to 

m 

(OP - OB f' 

The magnetic force due to — m at A is equal to 


m 

~ (OP -\-OBf' 

The resultant magnetic force at P is equal to 

m m Am . OB . OP 

(OP -OJff (OP OBf ' (OP* -- OB' 1 ) 1 
Am . OB.OP 
0J H 

jroximately, since OB is small compared with OP. 


Q 


A, 



Fig. r>H 


1 f M is the moment of the magnet M 2 m()B % thus the magnetic 
:io at P is equal to 

2 M 
op*: 

The direction of this force is along OP. 

126. To find the magnetic force at a point Q on the 
through O at right angles to AB. Since Q is equidistant 
tn A and B, Fig. 58, the forces due to A and B are equal in 
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magnitude; the one 'being a repulsion, the other an attraction. The 
resultant of these forces is equal to 

2 to OB _ M 

bq 2 bq~W 

~0Q*’ 

since BQ is approximately equal to OQ. 

The direction of this force is parallel to BA and at right angles 
to OQ. 

If Q, a point on the line through 0 at right angles to AB, is the 
same distance from 0 as P, a point on AB produced, we see from 
these results that the force at P is twice that at Q. This is the 
foundation of Gauss’s method (see Art. 132) of proving that the 
force between two poles varies inversely as the square of the distance 
between them. 


127. Magnetic force due to a small magnet at any 
point. Let AB, Fig. 59, represent the small magnet, let M be 
its moment, 0 its centre, P the point 

y at which the force is required, let OP 
make an angle 9 with A B, the axis of 
the magnet. By Art. 124- the effect of 
M is equivalent to that of two mag¬ 
nets, one having its axis along OP 
and its moment equal to M cos 6, 
the other having its axis at right 
angles to OP and its moment equal 
M Mg 69 to M sin 6. Let OP = r. 

The force at P due to the first is, 
by Art. 125, along OP and equal to 2 M cos (9/r 3 , the force at P due 

to the second magnet is at right angles to OP and equal to 

M sin 0/r 3 , hence the force due to the magnet AB at P is equiva¬ 
lent to the forces 

2M cos 6 . 

—^— along OP, 

j M sin 6 t . . . . ; 

and —^ 3 — at right angles to OP. 
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Let tlie resultant magnetic force at P make an angle </> with OP, 
n Msin0 

*,3 

| tan 6. 


tan<£ = 


2M cos 6 

T 3 


Let the direction of the resultant force at P cut .42? produced in 
draw TJL, a,t right angles to OP, then 

4 - JL ^ 


tan 6 


TL 
= OL ’ 


1 since ban = | tan 9, PL = 20L. Thus OL — \0P. Thus, to 
i the direo-fcion of the magnetic force at P, trisect OP at L, draw 
at right b angles to OP to cut AB produced in T, then PT will 
the direction of the force at P. 

The magnitude of the resulting force is 

M , _ M ,_ 

a/ 4 cos 2 6 + sin 2 6 = Vl + 3 cos 2 6 ; 

a given value of r it is greatest when 6 — 0 or tt, i.e. at a point 
ng tlio axis, and least when 6 = tt{2 or 3 tt/ 2, i.e. at a point on 
j line at right angles to the axis. The maximum value is twice 
3 niinimirrn. one. 

The curves of constant magnetic potential are represented by 
nations of the form n 

COS U q 


3 lines of force which cut the equipotential curves at right angles 
3 given by the equations 

r=0 sin 2 6, 

lore C is a variable parameter. 

The radius of curvature of the line of force at a point P can 
sily be proved to equal 

2 r 

3 sin (f> (1 + sin 2 <f>) 5 

lere <f> is the angle the line of force makes with OP. Thus the 
dius of curvature at points on the line bisecting the magnet at 
jilt angles is one-third of the distance of the point from the magnet. 
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128. Couple on a Magnet in a Uniform Magnetic Field. 

If a magnet is placed in a uniform field the couple acting on the 
magnet, and tending to twist it about a line at right angles "both, 
to the axis of the magnet and the force in the external field, is 
MR sin 6, 

where M is the moment of the magnet, H the force in the uniform 
field, and 6 the angle between the axis of the magnet and the direction 
of the force. 

Let AB be the magnet, the negative pole being at A, the positive 
one at B. Then if m is the strength of the pole at B, the forces on 
the magnet are a force mH at B in the direction of the external 
field and an equal and opposite force at A. These two forces are 



Fig. 60 

equivalent to a couple whose moment is HmNM, where NM is tlio 
distance between the lines of action of the two forces. But 
NM = AB sin 0, 

if 0 is the angle between A B and H; hence the couple on the magnet ia 
HmAB sin 6 = HM sin 6. 


129. Couples between two Small Magnets. 

Let AB, CD, Fig. 60, represent the two magnets; M, MC' their 
moments; r the distance between their centres 0, O'. Let A.JB, CD 
make respectively the angles 6, 6' with 00'. 

Consider first the couple on the magnet CD. 

The magnetic forces due to AB are 

2M cos d , 

- ^3 along 00', 

— - at right angles to 00'. 

These may be regarded as constant over the space occupied hy 
the small magnet CD. 
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The couple on, CD tending to produce rotation in the direction 
:he hands of a watch, due to the first component, is 

2 M cos Q .. 

- .. . M sm o' 

r 3 ’ 

t due to the second is 


ice the total couple on CD is 
MM',. n . 

(2 cos 0 sin 6 -|- sm 8 cos 0 ). 

This vanishes if tan 6' tan 0, i.c. if CD is along the lino 
force due to AB, see Art. 127. 

We may show in a similar way that the couple on AB duo to 
1 tending to produce rotation in the direction of the hands of a 
"Ch is /),//),/' 

r3 '- (2 cos O' sin 0 -|- sin O' cos 0). 

For both tlie.se couples to vanish, 0 0 or rr, O' 0 or tt, or 

; d; Z j O' — ; h 'Z , so that tho axes of the. magnets must be parallel 
A A 

each other, and either parallel or perpendicular to the line joining 
centres of tho two magnets. 

We shall find it convenient to consider four special positions of 
i two magnets as standard cases. 


0 0, 6 1 ~ 0, con)lies vanish, equilibrium stable. 


6 — ^ , 6 ' , couples vanish, equilibrium unstable. 
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Case III. 


0 = 0, 6' — Zt couple on CD 


Kg. 63 

2 MM' 
r 3 : 


, MM' 

couple on AB = -. 


When the magnets are arranged as in this case, AB is said to he 
‘end on 5 to CD, while CD is ‘broadside on’ to AB. 

Case IV. 


6=^,0'= 0, couple on CD 


Kg. 64 

MM' 
r 3 : 


couple on AB — 


2 M.M' 


In this case AB is broadside on to CD. We see that the couple 
exerted on CD by AB is twice as great when the latter is end on as 
when it is broadside on. 

It will be noticed that the couples on AB and CD are not in 
general equal and opposite; at first sight it might appear that this 
result would lead to the absurd conclusion that if two magnets were 
firmly fastened to a board, and the board floated on a vessel of 
water, the board would be set in rotation and would spin round 
with gradually increasing velocity. The paradox will however be 
explained if we consider the forces exerted by one magnet on the 
other. 

130. Forces between two Small Magnets. Let AB, CD 

(Fig. 60) represent the two magnets, 0, O' the middle points of AB, 
CD respectively, 0, 0' the angles which AB, CD respectively make 
with 00'. Let <f> be the angle D00', r = OO'; m, m' the strengths 
of the poles of AB and CD. 

The force due to the magnet AB on the pole at D consists of the 
component 


2 Mm! 
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right angles to OB. 

These are equivalent to a force equal to 

2Mm' cos (0 — <f>) cos <f> Mm' sin (9 — </>) sin</> 


OB 3 

long 00', and a force equal to 


dip 


2Mm' cos (9 — <j>) sin c/> Mm' sin (6 — </>) cos (f> 

oip'" .. oip . 5 


cting upwards at rigid angles to 00'. 

Neglecting squares and higher powers of 0B/00' we have 

. , OB . ,, 

cos <f> ~ 1 , am (f> « sm 0 , 

n-n , ’’ /m 1 1 3 OB n , 

2 OJP r J 2 r 4 

Substituting these values we sec that the force exerted by AB 
in I) is approximately equivalent to a component 

2 Mm' cos 0 02) cos 0 cos O' 3 Mm' OB sin 0 sin 9' 

^ 2 r 4 ’ 

Jong 00', and a component 

Mm' sin 9 3 Mm' OB sin 9 cos 0' 3 Mm' OB cos 0 sin 6' 

r 8 "''2 ' r 4 '" 2 . r 4 

acting upwards at right angles to 00'. 

We may show in a similar way that the force exerted by AB on 
J is equivalent to a component 

2 Mm' cos 0 3Mm' 01) cos 0 cos O’ 3 Mm' CD sin 0 sin 9' 
r a r 4 ^ 2 r 4 ’ 


Jong 00', and a component 

Mm'am 9 3 Mm' OB sin 0 cos 0' 3 Mm' OB cos 0 siu 6' 

' 2 f T 2 ^4 “ 


icting upwards at right angles to 00'. 
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Hence the force on the magnet CD, which in the resultant of the 
forces acting on the poles (■, D, in equivalent to a component 

-- (2 C'OH 0 com 0' sin $ sin t7), 

along 00', and a component 

(Hindoos/^ I cos 0 win O'), 

acting upwards at right angles to ()()'. 

The force on the magnet AH is equal in magnitude and opposite 
in direction to that on CD. 

If we consider the two magnets as forming one system, the two 
forces at right angles to 00' are equivalent to a couple whose momont 
is 

(cm 0 Cm O' I sin 0 cm O'), 

this couple is equal in magnitude and opposite in direction to the 
algebraical sum of I he couples on tin' magnets AH , (71 found in 
Art. 120: this result explains tin 1 paradox alluded to at- the end of 
that article. 

131. Force between the Magnets in the four standard 
positions. In the positions described in Art. 120, the forces 
between the magnets have the following values. 

Cask 1. Kig, 01. 

0 0, 0' • •! 0. Korea between magnets is an attraction along the 

line joining their eentres equal to 

r,.i nr 

,4 • 


Cask II. Kig. 02. 

0 ()C Force is a repulsion along the line joining the 

centres equal to 


m/. i r 
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Case TIT. Fig. 615, 

/?-“(), O 'Force is al; right angles to the line joining the 
itres and. equal to 

AMM' 
r* • 


Casio IV. Fig. (id. 

0™^, 0' 0. Force is at right angles to the line joining the 
itres and equal to 

AMM' 

r 4 

The forces between the magnets vary inversely as the fourth 
wer of the distance between their centres, while the couples vary 
/•orsely as oidy the cube of this distance. The directive influence 
ieh the magnets exert; on each other thus diminishes less quickly 
;h the distance than the trunslutory forces, so that when tho 
ignets are far apart the directive influence is much tho more 
portant of the two. 

132. Gauss’s proof that the force between two magnetic 
les varies inversely as the square of the distance between 

em. We saw, Art. 121), 1 hat, the distance between tho magnets 
naiuing the same, the couple exerted by the first magnet on the 
loud was twice as great when the firnt magnet was ‘end on’ to 
3 second as when it was ' broadside on.’ This is equivalent to tho 
mlt proved in Art. 127, that when P and Q are two points at the 
no distance from the centre of the magnet, P being on the axis 
the magnet and Q on the line through the centre at right angles 
the axis, the magnetic, force at P is twice that at Q. This result 
ly holds when the force varies inversely as the square of tho 
itanco; we shall proceed to show that if the force varied inversely 
tho plh power of the distance the magnetic force at P would bo 
billies that at Q, 

If tho magnetic force*, varies inversely as the pth power of tho 
itaneo, then if m is the strength of one of the poles of the magnet, 
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tlie magnetic force 
equal to 


at P, Fig. 58, due to the magnet AB is 

m in 
EP*~AP* 


m m 

= ( op^oby ~ (op + oby 

2 mp . OB 

= Qpv+r 5 

approximately, if OB is very small compared with OP; if M is the 
moment of AB this is equal to 

pM 

0P V + X ' 

m OB m OA 

The force at Q -^ ^ A q 

- M 
~ 0P p+15 

approximately. 

Thus the magnetic force at P is p times that at Q. We see from 
this that if we have two small magnets the couple on the second 
when the first magnet is ‘ end on ’ to it is p times the couple when 
the first magnet is 'broadside on.’ Hence by comparing the value 
of the couples in these positions we can determine the value of p. 

This can be done by an arrangement of the following kind. 
Suspend the small magnet which is to be deflected so that it can 
turn freely about a vertical axis: a convenient way of doing this 
and one which enables the angular motion of the magnet to be 
accurately determined, is to place the magnet at the back of a very 
fight mirror and suspend the mirror by a silk fibre. When the 
deflecting magnet is far away the suspended magnet will under the 
influence of the earth’s magnetic field point magnetic north and south. 
When this magnet is at rest bring the deflecting magnet into the 
field and place it so that its centie is due east or west of the centre 
of the deflected magnet, the axis of the deflecting magnet passing 
through the centre of this magnet. The couple due to the deflecting 
magnet will make the suspended magnet swing from the north and 
south position until the couple with which the earth’s magnetic force 
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30 bring the magnet back to its original position just balances 
Electing couple. 

; II be the magnetic force in the horizontal plane due to the 
magnetic held. Then when the deflected magnet has twisted 
h an angle 9 the couple due to the earth’s magnetic held is, 
128, equal to 

EM' sin 9, 

M' is the moment of the deflected magnet. 

3 other magnet may be regarded as producing a held such that 
ignetic force at the centre of the deflected magnet is east and 
nd equal to 


M is the moment of the deflecting magnet, r the distance 
in the centres of the deflected and deflecting magnets. Thus 
iple on the deflected magnet duo to this magnet is 

MM' p cos 9 

f iH'l 

ispcndcd magnet will take up the position in which the two 
3 balance: when this is the case 

TTTlf' ‘ a MM'wGOBO 

IIM sm 9 = - 


tan 9 = 


Mp 

IIr p +i 


( 1 ). 


w place the deflecting magnet so that its centre is north or 
f that of the suspended magnet, and at the same distance 
j as in the last experiment, the axis of the deflecting magnet 
igain east and west. Let the suspended magnet be in equili- 
whon it has twisted through an angle 9'. The couple due to 
:th’s magnetic field is 

EM' sin 9'. 

3 couple due to the deflecting magnet is 
MM' cos 9' 
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Since the suspended magnet is in equilibrium these couples must 
be equal, hence 

HM' sin 9' = 


MM' cos 9' 




hence 


tan O' = 


M 

H r v+i • 


,.( 2 ). 


Thus 


tan 9 _ 
tan 9' 


Hence if we measure 9 and 9' we can determine p. By experiments 
of this kind Gauss showed that p = 2, i.e. that the force between 
two poles varies inversely as the square of the distance between 
them. 

If we place the deflecting magnet at different distances from the 
deflected we find that tan 9 and tan 9' vary as 1/r 3 , and thus obtain 
another proof that p— 2. 


133. Determination of the Moment of a Small Magnet 
and of the horizontal component of the Earth's Magnetic 
Force. Suspend a small auxiliary magnet in the same way as 
the deflected magnet in the experiment just described, and place 
the magnet A whose moment is to be determined, so that its centre 
is due east or west of the centre of the auxiliary magnet, and its 
axis passes through the centre of the suspended magnet. Let 9 be 
the deflection of the suspended magnet, II the horizontal component 
of the earth’s magnetic force, M the moment of A: we have, by 
equation (1), Art. 132, putting p = 2 

= -|r 3 tan0; 

hence if we measure r and 9 we can determine M/II. 

To determine Mil suspend the magnet A so that it can rotate 
freely about a vertical axis, passing through its centre, taking care 
that the magnetic axis of A is horizontal. When the magnet makes 
an angle 9 with the direction in which II. acts, i.e. with the north 
and south line, the couple tending to bring it back to its position ol 
equihbrium is equal to 


MH sin 9. 
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mce if K is the moment of inertia of the magnet about the 
al axis the equation of motion of the magnet is 

K~ + MHsin9 = 0, 


is small 


,72$ 

k^+mhb-o. 


T, the time of a small oscillation, is given by the equation 

/ Jr r , 

V MB 5 


MH = 


4tAK 

T 2 3 


if we know K and T we can determine MH; and knowing 
rom the preceding experiment we can find both M and B. 
alue of H at Cambridge is about -18 c.G.s. units. 


4. Magnetic Shell of Uniform Strength. A magnetic 
is a thin sheet of magnetizable substance magnetized at 
point in the direction of the normal to the sheet at that 

.e strength of the shell at any point is the product of the 
ity of magnetization .into the thickness of the shell measured 
the normal at that point, it is thus equal to the magnetic 
nt of unit area of the shell at the point, 
i find the potential of a shell of uniform strength. Consider 
,11 area a of the shell round the 
Q, Mg. G5, let / be the intensity 
iguetization of the shell at Q, 
thickness of the shell at the samo 
The moment of the small magnet 
area is a is I at, hence if 6 is the 
which tire direction of magnetiza- Pig. qq 

nakes with PQ, the potential of 
nail magnet at P is by Art. 123 equal to 

I at cos 6 
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If 0 is the strength of the magnetic shell 
= 

hence the potential at P is 

</><% cos 6 

~W~' 

This, by Art. 10, is numerically equal to the normal induction 
over a due to a charge of electricity equal to </> at P. Hence if <f> is 
constant over the shell the potential of the whole shell at P is 
numerically equal to the total normal electric induction over it due 
to a charge cf> at P. This, by Art. 10, is equal to cf> co, where co is the 
area cut off from the surface of a sphere of unit radius with its 
centre at P by lines drawn from P to the boundary of the shell; 
co is called the solid angle subtended by the shell at P; it only depends 
on the shape of the boundary of the shell. 

If the shell is closed, then if P is outside the shell the potential 
at P is zero, since the total normal electric induction over a closed 
surface due to a charge at a point outside the surface is zero; if the 
point P is inside the surface and. the negative side of the shell is on 
the outside, then since the total normal electric induction over the 
shell due to a charge ^ at P is iircf), the magnetic potential at P is 
477^; as this is constant throughout the shell, the magnetic force 
vanishes inside the space bounded by the shell. 

The signs to be ascribed to the solid angle bounded by the shell 
at various points are determined in the following way. Take a 
fixed point 0 and with it as centre describe a sphere of unit radius. 
Let P be a point at which the magnetic potential of the shell is 
required. The contribution to the magnetic potential by any small 
area round a point Q on the shell, is the area cut off from the surface 
of the sphere of unit radius by the radii drawn from 0 parallel to 
the radii drawn from P to the boundary of the area round Q. The 
area enclosed by the lines from 0 is to be taken as positive or negative 
according as the lines drawn from P to Q strike first against the 
positive or negative side of the shell. By the positive side of the 
shell we mean the side charged with positive magnetism., by the 
negative side the side charged with negative magnetism. 

With this convention with regard to the signs of the solid angle, 
let us consider the relation between the potentials due to a shell at 
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134] 

two points P and P' ; P being close to the shell on the positive side, 
P' close to P but on the negative side of the shell. Consider the 
areas traced out on the unit sphere by radii from 0 parallel to those 
drawn from P and P'. The area corresponding to those drawn from 
P will be the shaded part of the sphere, let this area be o>, the 
potential at P is c/;oj. The area corresponding to the radii drawn 
from P' will bo the unshaded portion of the sphere whose area is 
4-7 t — co, but inasmuch as the radii from P' strike first against the 
negative side of the shell the solid angle subtended at P' will be 
minus this area, i.e. co — Arr] hence tire magnetic potential due to 
the shell at P' is <{> (co Arr). The potential at P thus exceeds that 
at P' by 4m/;. 

V 


Fig. 00 

In spite of this finite increment in the potential in passing from 
P r to the adjacent point P, there will be continuity of potential in 
passing through the shell if we regard the potential as given in the 
shell by the same laws as outside. 

Consider the potential at a point Q in .the shell, and divide the 
original shell into two, one on. each side 
of. Q. Thou as the whole shell is uniformly 
magnetized the strength of the shells will 
he proportional to their thicknesses. Thus 
if cf) is the strengi.U of the original shell the 

PQ 

strength of the shell between P and Q will be </> pp,, and that of 

OP’ 

the shell between Q and P' will be pp,. 

Qp> 

The potential at- Q due to the shell next to P' is cocj> ppn that 

OP 

duo to the shell next to P is (<o 4rr)^ pp,, the potential at Q is 

the sum of these, i.e. qp 

pp> ; 


r 



Pig. 07 




IX —2 
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this changes continuously as we pass through the shell from 
cf) (a> — 4-77-) at P ', 

to at P. 

135. Mutual Potential Energy of the Shell and an 
external Magnetic System. Let I be the intensity of magneti¬ 
zation at a point Q on the shell; consider a small portion of the shell 
round Q, a being the area of this portion. Let P, P' be two points 
on its axis of magnetization, P being on the positive surface of the 
shell, P' on the negative. Then we have a charge of positive magnet¬ 
ism equal to la at P, a negative charge — la at P'. If V P , V P > are 
the potentials at P and P' respectively due to the external magnetic 
system, then the mutual potential energy of the external system 
and the small magnet at Q is equal to 

V P la-V P Ja .(1). 

If </> is the strength of the shell 

= I x PP', 

hence the expression (1) is equal to 

<HVp-Vp')a 
PP ' 

But ( V P — V P ')/PP' is the magnetic force due to the external 
system along PP', the normal to the shell. Let this force be denoted 
by — H n , the force being taken as positive when it is in the direction 
of magnetization of the shell, i.e. when the magnetic force passes 
from the negative to the positive side through the shell, then the 
mutual potential energy of the external system and the small magnet 
at Q is equal to 

— cf>H n a. 

Since the strength of the shell is uniform the mutual potential energy 
of the external system and the whole shell is equal to 
- </>XH n a, 

ZH n a being the sum of the products got by dividing the surface of 
the shell up into small areas, and multiplying each area by the 
component along its normal of the magnetic force due to the 
external system, this component being positive when it is in the 
direction of magnetization of the shell. This quantity is often called 
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mb©! of lines of magnetic force due to tlie external system 
pass through the shell. 

3 analogous to the total normal electric induction over a surface 
itrostatics, see Art. 9. 



5. Force acting on the shell when placed in a mag- 
field. If X is the force acting on the shell in the direction 
L if the shell is displaced in this 
on through a distance 8x, then XSx 
work done on the shell by the 
tic forces during the displacement; 
by the principle of the Conservation 
srgy, XSx must equal the diminution 
energy due to the displacement, 
se that A , Fig. 68, represents the 
>n of the edge of the shell before, 
position after the displacement. 

Lminution in the energy due to the 
cement is, by the last paragraph, 
to 

« j>(N'-N) .(1), 

N and N' are the numbers of lines of magnetic force which 
;hrough A and B respectively. Consider the closed surface 
y as ends the shell in its two positions A and B, the sides of 
rface being formed by the lines PP' &c. which join the original 
m of a point P to its displaced position. We see, as in Art. 10, 
mless the closed surface contains an excess of magnetism of 
o-n ~ZIi n a taken over its surface must vanish, H n denoting the 
etic force along the normal to the surface drawn outwards, 
it I\H n a over the whole surface 

W — N + taken over the sides, 

N' -N=-2H n cc .(2); 

immation on the right-hand side of this equation being taken 
;ke sides. Consider a portion of the sides bounded by PQ, P'Q' l 
' being the displaced positions of P and Q respectively. Since 

PP' = QQ' = 8®, 
rea PQP'Q' is equal to 

§x x PQ x sin 0, 
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where 6 is the angle between PQ and PP'. If H is the magnetic 
force at P due to the external system, the value of H n a for the 
element PQQ'P' is equal to 

Sx x PQ x sin 6 x H cos x, 

where x is the angle which the outward-drawn normal to PQQ'P' 
makes with H. Hence since XSx = <f> {N'- N) we have by equa¬ 
tion (2) 

XSx = - <f>L {§£ x PQ x sin 6 x H cos x), 
or since Sx is the same for all points on the shell 

X = — </>2 {PQ x sin 6 x H cos x) • 

Thus the force on the shell parallel to x is the same as it would 
be if a force parallel to x acted on the boundary of the shell, equal 
per unit length to 

— cfrH sin 6 cos x- 

Since x is arbitrary this gives the force acting on each element 
of the boundary in any direction; to find the resultant force on the 
element, we notice that the component along x vanishes if a; is 
parallel to PQ, for in this case 6=0 , the resultant force is thus at 
right angles to the element of the boundary. Again, if x is parallel 
to H, x = 77 -/2, and the force again vanishes, thus the resultant force 
is at right angles to H. Hence the resultant force on PQ is at right 
angles both to PQ and H. In order to find the magnitude of this 
force we have only to suppose that x is parallel to this normal, in 

this case 6 = tt/2 and x = ^ where if; is the angle between PQ 
and H; the resultant force is therefore 
— <f>H sin if;. 

Thus the force on the shell may be regarded as equivalent to 
a system of forces acting over the edge of the shell, the force acting 
on each element of the edge being at right angles to the element and 
to the external magnetic force at the element, and equal per unit 
length to the product of the strength of the shell into the component 
of the magnetic force at right angles to the element of the edge. 

The preceding rule gives the line along which the force acts; the 
direction of the force is, in any particular case, most easily got from 
the principle that since the mutual potential energy of the shell and 
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eternal magnetic system is equal to — <j>N, where N is the 
3.r of lines of magnetic force due to the external system which 
hrough the shell in the direction in which it is magnetized, 
tiich enter the shell on the side with the negative magnetic 
s and leave it on the side with the positive charge: the shell 
md to move so as to make N as large as possible, for by so 
it makes the potential energy as small as possible. The force 
h element of the boundary will therefore be in such a direction 
tend to move the element of the boundary so as to enclose 
ter number of lines of magnetic force passing through the shell 
positive direction. 

ms if the direction of the magnetic force at the element PQ is 
} direction PT in Fig. 69, the force on 
ill be outwards along PS as in the figure, 

PQ were to move in this direction the 
would catch more lines of force passing 
*h it in the positive direction, 
ice- XSx = </> (N' - N) 

v , dN Kg. G9 

— ^ dx ‘ 

is expression is often very useful for finding the total force on 
ell in any direction. 

17. Magnetic force due to the shell. Suppose that the 
lal field is that due to a single unit pole at a point A, the result 
s preceding article will give the force on the shell due to the 
this must however be equal and opposite to the force exerted 
e shell on the pole. If however the field, is due to a unit pole 
H the magnetic force due to the external system at an element 
the shell is equal to IjAP* and acts along AP: hence by the 
rticle the magnetic force at A due to the shell is the same as 
supposed each unit of length of the boundary of the shell to 
a force equal to 



6 is the angle between AP and the tangent to the boundary 
cf) is the strength of the shell. This force acts along the line 
is at right angles both to AP and the tangent to the boundary 
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at P. The direction in which the force acts along this lino may be 
found by the rule that it in opposite to the force noting on tho element 
of the boundary at P arising from unit magnetic pole at A; this 
latter force may be found by Mu*- method given at the end of the 
preceding article. 

138. H the external magnetic field in Art.. 165 in due to a second 
magnetic shell, then the mutual potential energy of the two shells is 
equal to , ( j u y 

where </> is the strength of the first shell, and N the number of linos 
of force which pass through the first shell, and are produced hy tho 
second. It is also equal to 



Kig. 70 

where <// is the strength of the second shell, and A" t he number of 
lines of force which pass through t he second shell, ami are produced 
by the first;, lienee by making </» </>' we see that, if we have two 

shells a and ft of equal strengths, the number of lines of force which 
pass through a and are due to /I is equal to the number of lines of 
force which puss through ft and are due to «. 

139. Magnetic Field due to a uniformly magnetized 
sphere. Let the sphere 1m magnet h ml parallel to and lot I 
bo tho intensity of magnetization. We may regard the sphere as 
made up, as in Pig, 70, of a great number of uniformly magnetized 
bar magnets of uniform crons sect ion tt, the axes of these magnets 
being parallel to tho axis of jc. On the ends of each of those magnets 
wo have charges of magnet mm (‘quid to i la. Now consider a sphere 
whose radius is equal to that of the magnetized sphere and built up 
of bars in. the same way, each of these bars being however wholly 
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;h positive magnetism whose volume density is p : consider 
her equal sphere divided up into bars in the same way, 
these bars being however filled with negative magnetism 
Dlume density is — p; suppose that these spheres have their 
,t O' and 0, Fig. 71, two points very close together, 00' being 
ho the axis of x. Consider now 
ilt of superposing these two 
take two corresponding bars; 

;s of the bars which coincide 
Ivralizc each other’s effects, but 
tive bar will project a distance 
the left, and on this part of 
there will be a charge of nega- 
piotism equal to 00' x a x p\ 
bivc bar will project a distance 
lie right, and on this part of the bar there will be a charge 
ive magnetism equal to 00' x a x p. If 00' is very small 
regard these charges as concentrated at the ends of the 
that if 00' x p — / the case will coincide with that of the 
[y magnetized sphere. 

an easily find the effects of the positive and negative spheres 
ioi.nl; either inside or outside. Let us first consider the effect 
to/rnal point P. 

potential due to the positive sphere is equal to 
4: irifip 

:i O'P 

to radius of the sphere. 

potential duo to the negative sphere is equal to 
4- 7 m 3 p 
“ a OP’ 

io the potential due to the combination of the spheres is 

’ <i , f i 11 

'.i mp \ 0'P~0p\ 

4 , 00'con 0 

OP* 

nately, if 00' is very small, and 6 is the angle which OP 
nth 00'. 
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Now we have seen that this case coincides with that of the 
uniformly magnetized sphere if p x 00' = /, where I is the intensity 
of magnetization of the sphere; hence the potential due to the 
uniformly magnetized sphere at an external point P is 

4 o T cos 9 

— TTOi 1 . 2 —, 

3 r 2 

where r — OP. 

Comparing this result with that given in Art. 123 we see that 
the uniformly magnetized sphere produces the same effect outside 
the sphere as a very small magnet placed at its centre, the axis of 
the small magnet being parallel to the direction of magnetization of 
the sphere, while the moment of the magnet is equal to the intensity 
of magnetization multiplied by the volume of the sphere. 

The magnetic force inside the sphere is indefinite without further 
definition, since to measure the force on the unit pole, we have to 
make a hole to receive the pole and the force on the pole depends 
on the shape of the.hole so made: this point is discussed at length 
in Chapter vm. 

For the sake of completing the solution of this case, we shall 
anticipate the results of that chapter and assume that the quantity 
which is defined as c the magnetic force 5 inside the sphere is the force 
which would be exerted on the unit polo if the sphere wore regarded 
as a spherical air cavity over the surface of which there is spread 
the same distribution of magnetic charge as actually exists over the 
surface of the magnetized sphere. We may thus in calculating the 
effect of the charges on the surface suppose that they exert the same 
magnetic forces as they would in air. 

To find the magnetic force at an internal point Q, Fig. 71, we 
return to the case of the two uniformly charged spheres. 

The force due to the uniformly positively charged sphere at Q 
is equal to . _ 

$77p . 0 Q, 

and acts along 0'Q\ the force due to the negatively charged sphere 
is equal to 

fwp . OQ, 

and acts along QO. 

By the triangle of forces the resultant of the forces exerted by 
the positive and negative spheres is equal to 
fwp . 00 ', 
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>] 

l is parallel to 00'. We have seen that the case of the positive 
1 negative spheres coincides with that of the uniformly magnetized 
Lere if 00' x p -- I. I-I once the force inside the uniformly mag- 
,ized sphere is uniform and parallel to the direction of magnetiza- 
l of the sphere and equal to 

ttJ. 

The lines of force inside and outside the sphere are given in 
72. 




CHAPTER VII 

TKRRIOSTRIAL MAUNKTltfftl 


140. The pointing of! the compass in a definite direction was at 
first ascribed to the special attraction for iron possessed by the pole 
star. Gilbert, however, in his work Dr MtttjnrU\ published in 1GQ0, 
pointed out that it showed that the earth was itself a magnet. Since 
Gilbert’s time the study of Terrestrial Magnetism, i.o. the state of 
the earth’s magnetic- field, has received a great deal of attention and 
forms one of the most important, and tnuhmbtodly one of the most 
mysterious departments of Physical Science. 

141. To fix the state of the earth's magnetic field wo requiro to 
know the magnetic force over the whole of the surface of the earth; 
the observations made at a number of magnetic observatories, 
scattered unfortunately somewhat irregularly id very wide intervals 
over the earth, give us an approximation to (his. 

To determine tho magnitude and direction of t he carl It's magnetic 
force we require to know three things: tho three usually taken arc 
(1) the magnitude of the horizontal component of the earth’s 
magnetic force, usually called tin* earth’s horizontal force; (2) the 
angle which the direction of the. horizontal force makes with the 
geographical meridian, this angle is called the declinat ion; the vertical 
plane through the direction of the earth's horizontal force is culled 
the magnetic meridian; (d) the dip, that is the complement of tho 
angle which tho axis of a magnet, suspended so uh to lie able to turn 
freely about an axle through its centre of gravity at right angles to 
the magnetic meridian, makes with the vertical. The fact, that a 
compass needle when free to turn about- a horizontal axis would not 
settle in a horizontal position, hut. ‘dipped,’ so that, the north end 
pointed downwards, was discovered by Norman in loTH. 

Tor a full description of tho methods ami precautions which must 
be taken‘to determine accurately the values of t he magnet ie (dements 
the student is referred to the article on Torrent rial Magnetism in the 
Encyclopmdia Brilannica: we sluill in what follows merely give a 
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iral account of those methods without entering into the details 
;h must be attended to if the most accurate results are to be 
ined. 

rhe method of determining the horizontal force has been described 
rt. 133. 

142. Declination. To determine the declination an La¬ 
ment (‘-ailed a declinometer may bo employed; this instrument 
presented in big. 73. The magnet—which is a hollow tube with 



;k:o of plane glass with a scale engraved on it at the north end 
a lens at the south end is suspended by a single long silk thread 
which the torsion has been removed by suspending from it 
uimuot of the same weight us the magnet: the suspension and 
’Ottding telescope can rotate about a vertical axis and the azimuth 
to system determined bv means of a scale engraved on the fixed 
zonbal base. The observer looks through the telescope and 
I’ves the division on 1 he scale at the end of the magnet with 
ill a cross wire in the telescope coincides; the magnet is then 
od upside down and resuspended and the division of the scale 
. which the cross wire coincides again noted; this is done to 
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correct for the error that would otherwise ensue if the magnetic axis 
of the cylinder did not coincide with the geometrical axis. The mean 
of the readings gives the position of the magnetic axis. If now we 
take the reading on the graduated circle and add to this the known 
value in terms of the graduations on this circle of the scale divisions 
seen through the telescope, we shall find the circle reading which 
corresponds to the magnetic meridian. Now remove the magnet and 



turn the telescope round until some distant object, whose azimuth 
is known, is in the field of view; take the reading on the graduated 
circle, the difference between this and the previous reading will give 
us the angular distance of the magnetic meridian from a plane whose 
azimuth is known: in other words, it gives us the magnetic declina¬ 
tion. 


143. Dip. The dip is determined by means of an instrument 
called the dip-circle, represented in Fig. 74. It consists of a thin 
magnet with an axle of hard steel whose axis is at right angles to 
the plane of the magnet, and ought to pass through the centre of 
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avity of the needle; this axle rests in a horizontal position on two 
;ate edges, and the angle the needle makes with the vertical is read 
f by means of the vertical circle. The needle and the vertical circle 
,n turn about a vertical axis. To set the plane of motion of the 



)edle in the magnetic meridian, the plane, of the needle is turned 
)out the vortical axis until the magnet stands exactly vertical; 
hen in this position the plane of the needle must he at right angles 
> the magnetic meridian. The instrument is then twisted through 
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90° (measured on the horizontal circle) and the magnet is then in 
the magnetic meridian; the angle it makes with the horizontal in 
this position is the dip. To avoid the error arising from the axle of 
the needle not being coincident with the centre of the vertical circle, 
the positions of the two ends of the needle are read; to avoid the 
error due to the magnetic axis not being coincident with the line 
joining the ends of the needle, the needle is reversed so that the face 
which originally was to the east is now to the west and a fresh set 
of readings taken; and to avoid the errors which would arise if the 



Fig. 77 


centre of gravity were not on the axle, the needle is remagnetized 
so that the end which was previously north is now south and a fresh 
set of readings taken. The mean of these readings gives the dip. 

144. We can embody in the form of charts the determinations 
of these elements made at the various magnetic observatories: thus, 
for example, we can draw a series of lines over the map of the world 
such that all points on one of these lines have the same declination, 
these are called isogonic lines,; we may also draw another set of lines 
so that all the places on a line have the same dip, these are called 
isoclinic lines. The lines however which give the best general idea 
of the distribution of magnetic force over the earth’s surface are the 
lines of horizontal magnetic force on the earth’s surface, i.e. the 
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i which would be traced out by a traveller starting from any 
t and always travelling in the direction in which, the compass 
.ted; they wore first used by Duperrcy in 1836. 

Che isoclinic liues, the isogenic lines and Duperrcy’s lines for the 
bhern and Southern ihnni,spheres for 1876 are shown in Mgs. 75, 
17, and 78 respectively. 

145. The points to which Duperrey’s lines of force converge are 
id ‘poles,’ they are places where the horizontal force vanishes, 
, is whore the needle if freely suspended would place itsolf in a 
ical position. 



Fig. 78 


Jauss by a very thorough and laborious reduction of magnetic 
irvatious gave as the position in 1836, of the pole in the Northern 
lusphore, latitude 70" 35', longitude 262° T K., and of the polo 
he Southern Hemisphere, latitude 78° 35', longitude I5(f 10' E. 
poles are thus not nearly at opposite ends of a diameter of the 

h. 


146. An approximation, though only a very rough one, to the 
e of the earth’s magnetic field, may be got by regarding the 
h as a uniformly magnetized sphere. 

On this supposition, we have by Art. 139, if 9 is the dip at any 
ie, i.o. the complement of the angle between the magnetic force 
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and the line joining the place to the centre of the earth, l the magnetic 
latitude, i.e. the complement of the angle this line makes with the 
direction of magnetization of the sphere, 
tan 0 = 2 tan l, 

while the resultant magnetic force would vary as 
[1 + 3 sin 2 if. 

These are only very rough approximations to the truth but are 
sometimes useful when more accurate knowledge of the magnetic 
elements is not available. 

If M is the moment of the uniformly magnetized sphere which 
most nearly represents the earth’s magnetic field, then in c.G.S. units 
M = -323 (earth’s radius) 3 . 

147. Variations in the Magnetic Elements. During 
the time within which observations of the magnetic elements have 
been carried on the declination at London has changed from being 
11° 15' to the East of North as in 1580 to 24° 38' 25" to the West 
of North as in 1818. It is now going back again to the East, but is 
still pointing between 14° and 15° to the West. The variations in 
the declination and dip in London are shown in the following table: 


Date 

Declination 

Dip 

1576 


71° 50' 

1580 

11° 15' E. 


1600 


72° 0' 

1622 

6° 0'E. 


1634 

4° 6'E. 


1657 

0° O' E. 


1665 

1° 22' W. 


1672 

2° 30' W. 


1676 


73° 30' 

1692 

6° 30' W. 


1723 

14° 17' W. 

74° 42' 

1748 

17° 40' W. 


1773 

21° 9'W. 

72° 19' 

1787 

23° 19' W. 

OO 

CT 

1795 

23° 57' W. 


1802 

24° 6'W. 

70° 36' 
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.Date 

Declination 

.Dip 

1820 

24° 34' 30" W. 

70° 3' 

1830 

24° 

69° 38' 

1838 


69° 17' 

1860 

21° 39' 51" 

68° 19'*29 

1870 

29° 18' 52" 

67° 57'*98 

1880 

18° 57' 59" 


1893 

17° 27' 

67° 30' 

1900 

16° 52'-7 


1919 

14° 18''-2 

66° 53'-6 


This slow change in the magnetic elements is often called the secu¬ 
lar variation. The points of zero declination seem to travel westward. 

The rates at which these changes take place show considerable 
variations. The following tablo gives tho mean annual change at 
Kew in the Declination 1) and Dip 1. 



D. 

1. 

1890-1895 

- 6'*8 

- l'-8 

1895-3900 

4'*8 

- 2'*7 

1900-1905 

- 4'-0 

- l'-6 

1905-1910 

- 5'-9 

- l'*0 


148. Besides these slow changes in the earth’s magnetic force, 
there are other changes which take place with much greater rapidity. 

Diurnal Variation. A freely suspended magnetic needle 
does not point continually in one direction timing the whole of tho 
day. In England in tho night from about 7 p.m. to 10 a.m. it points 
to the Jtast of magnetic North and Bouth (i.o. to the East of the 
moan position of the needle), and during the day from 10 a.m. to 
7 p.m. to the West of magnetic North and Bouth. It reaches tho 
westerly limit about 2 in tho afternoon, its easterly one about 8 in 
the morning, the arc travelled over by the compass being about 
It) minutes. This arc varies however with the time of tho year, being 
greatest at midsummer and least at midwinter. There are two 
maxima in summer, one minimum in winter. 

Tho diurnal variation changes very much from one place to 
another, it is exceedingly small at Trevandrum, a place near the 
equator, on tho other hand in Arctic and Antarctic regions the 
variations are very large. 


12—,2 




the morning. 

In the following diagram, due to Prof. Lloyd, the radius vector 
represents the disturbing force acting on the magnet at different 
times of the day in Dublin, the forces at any hour are the average 
of those at th§t hour for the year. The curve would be different for 
different seasons of the year. 



Fig. 79 


There is also a diurnal variation in the vertical component of 
the earth’s magnetic force. In England the vertical force is least 
between 10 and 11 a.m., greatest at about 6 p.m. 

The extent of the diurnal variation depends upon the condition 
of the sun’s surface, being greater when there are many sun spots. 
As the state of the sun with regard to sun spots is periodic, going 
through a cycle in about eleven years, there is an eleven-yearly 
period in the magnitude of the diurnal variation. 

149. Effect of the Moon. The magnetic declination shows 
a variation depending on the position of the moon with respect to 
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leridian, tli6 nature of tliis variation varies very much, in 
snt localities. 

10. Magnetic Disturbances. In addition to the periodic 
egular disturbances previously described, rapid and irregular 
es in the earth’s magnetic field, called magnetic storms, 
sntly take place; these often occur simultaneously over a large 
»n of the earth’s surface. 

iroruo are mostly accompanied by magnetic storms, and there 
y strong evidence that a magnetic storm accompanies the 
n formation of a sun spot, 

11. Very important evidence as to the locality of the origin of 
uth’s magnetic field, or of its variations, is afforded by a method 
o (films which, enables us to determine whether the earth’s 
otic field arises from a magnetic system above or below the 
jo of the earth. The complete discussion of this method requires 
so of Spherical Harmonic Analyses. The principle underlying 
vcvcr can he illustrated by considering a simple case, that of 
liormly magnetized sphere. 

it PQ ho two points on a spherical surface concentric with the 
e, then by observation of the horizontal force at a series of 
•ns between P and Q, we can determine the difference between 
lagnetie potential at P and Q. If Cl P and C1 Q are the magnetic 
dials at P and Q respectively these observations will give us 
■ Q.q, By Art. 1.39 if Q x , 0 2 are the angles OP and OQ make with 
irection of magnetization of the sphere 
M 

Lip - LIq = : f2 (<*<>« ~ cos d 2 ) .(1), 

o M is the magnetic moment of the sphere and 
r OP - OQ , 

o 0 is the centre of the sphere. 

; Z 7 >, 7j q are the vertical components of the earth’s magnetic 
, i.o. the forces in the direction OP and OQ respectively, then 

^ aw 1 


■(2), 
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Z P and 7jq can of course bo determined by observations made at 
p and Q. By equations (1) and (2), we have 

Lip LIq I {7p 7 q) t .(3), 

bonce if the Ih'ld over the surface of tho sphere through P and Q 
wore duo to an infernal uniformly magnetized sphere, the relation 
(.‘1) would exist lad ween the horizontal and verfiral components of 
tho earth’s magnet ic force. 

Now suppose that P and Q are points inside, a uniformly mag¬ 
netized sphere, fhe force inside f he sphere is uniform and parallel 
to tho direction of magnet i/.nt ion, lei // he tho value of this force, 
then in this case 

Lip ilg //r (COS />., COS dj), 

Zp II cos d,, 

Z Q II cos 0, it 

lionoo in Ibis case 

Lip l) v r (Zp Z v ) .(4). 

Thus if tho magnetic system were above the places at which tho 
elements of the magnetic field were determined, the relation (4) 
would exist, between fhe horizontal ami vert had components of tho 
earth’s magnetic force. Conversely if we found that relation (3) 
existed between these components we should conclude that the 
magnets producing the held were below the surface of the earth, 
while if relation (-1) existed we should conclude the inaguetH wore 
above the surface of tho earth: if neither of these relations was truo 
wo should conclude that the magnets were partly above and partly 
below the surface' of t he earth. 

Gauss showed that no appreciable part of the vimn values of 
the magnetic elements was due to causes above the surface of tho 
earth. Schuster has however shown by the applieation of the samo 
method that, the diurmtl m nation must be largely due to such 
causes. Balfour Stewart Itad previously suggested the magnetic 
action of electric, currents flowing through rarefied air in the upper 
regions of the earth’s atmosphere ns the probable cause of this 
variation. 
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MAGNETIC INDUCTION 

152. When a piece of umnagnetized iron is placed in a magnetic 
field it becomes a magnet, and is able to attract iron filings; it is 
then said to be magnetized by induction. Thus if a piece of soft iron 
(a common nail for example) is placed against a magnet, it becomes 
magnetized by induction, and is able to support another nail, while 
this nail can support another one, and so on until a long string of 
nails may be supported by the magnet. 

If the positive pole of a bar maguet bo brought near to one end 
of a piece of soft iron, that end will become charged with negative 
magnetism, while the remote end of the piece of iron will be charged 
with positive magnetism. Thus the opposite poles of these two 
magnets are nearest each other, and there will therefore be an 
attraction between them, so that the piece of iron, if freo to move, 
will move towards the inducing magnet, i.e. it will move from the 
weak to the strong parts of the magnetic field duo to this magnet. 
If, instead of iron, pieces of nickel or cobalt are used they will tend 
to move in the same way as the iron, though not to so great an 
extent. If however we use bismuth instead of iron, we shall find 
that the bismuth is repelled from the magnet, instead of being 
attracted towards it; the bismuth tending to move from the strong 
to the weak parts of the field; the effect is however very small 
compared with that exhibited by iron; and to make the repulsion 
evident it is necessary to use a strong electromagnet. When the 
positive pole of a magnet is brought near a bar of bismuth the end. 
of the bar next the positive polo becomes itself a positive pole, while 
the further end of the bar lx*,comes a negative pole. 

Substances which behave like iron, i.e. which move from the 
weak to the strong parts of the magnetic field, are called 'paramagnetic 
substances; while those which behave like bismuth, and tond to 
move from the strong to tho weak parts of the field, are called 
diamagnetic substances. 
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When tested in very strong fields all substances are found to be 
para- or dia-magnetic to some degree, though the extent to which 
iron transcends all other substances is very remarkable. 

153. Magnetic Force and Magnetic Induction. The 

magnetic force at any point in air is defined to be the force on unit 
pole placed at that point, or—what is equivalent to this—the couple 
on a magnet of unit moment placed with its axis at right angles to 
the magnetic force. When however we wish to measure the magnetic 
force inside a magnetizable substance, we have to make a cavity in 
the substance in which to place the magnet used in measuring the 
force. The walls of: the cavity will however become magnetized by 
induction, and this magnetization will affect the force inside the 
cavity. The magnetic force thus depends upon the shape of the 
cavity, and this shape must be specified if the expression magnetic 
force is to have a definite moaning. 

Let P be a point in a piece of iron or other magnefizal >le substance, 
and let us form about P a cylindrical cavity, the axis of the cylinder 
being parallel to the direction of magnetization at P. bet us first 
take the case when the cylinder is a very long and narrow one. 
Then in consequence of the maguetization at P, there will he a 
distribution of positive magnetism over one end of the cylinder, and 
a distribution of negative magnetism over the other, bet / be the 
intensity of the magnetization at P, reckoned positive when the axis 
of the magnet is drawn from left to right, then when the cylindrical 
cavity has been formed round P there will be, if a is the cross-section 
of the cavity, a charge la of magnetism on the end to the left, and 
a charge — la on the end to the rigid. Jf the length of the cylinder, 
is very great compared with the diameter, thou the force on unit 
pole at the middle of the cylinder due to the magnetism at the ends 
of the cylinder will be 2 lajl 2 , and will be indefinitely small if the 
breadth of the cylinder is indefinitely small compared with its length. 
In this case the force on unit polo in the cavity is independent of 
the intensity of magnetization at P. Tire force in this cavity is 
defined to be ‘ the magnetic force at PI Let us denote it by II. 

Let us now take another co-axial cylindrical cavity, but in this 
case make the length of the cylinder very small compared with its 
diameter, so that the shape of the cavity is that of a narrow crevasse, 
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she left end of this cxevasse there'is a charge of magnetism of 
me density /, and on the right end of the crevasse a charge of 
netism of surface density — 1. If a unit pole he placed inside 
crevasse the force on it due to this distiibution of magnetism 
he the same as the force on unit charge of electricity placed 
imen two infinite plates charged with electricity of surface 
;ity -1- I and — 1 respectively, i.e. by Art. 14, the force on the 
pole in this case will be 4-7rl. Thus in a crevasse the total force 
he unit pole at P will be the resultant of the magnetic force at 
ad a magnetic force 4ittI in the direction of the magnetization 
*. The force on the unit pole in tlie crevasse is defined to be the 
jnetic induction 5 afc P, we shall denote it by B. If we had taken 
,vity of any other shape the force due to the magnetization at 
muld have been intermediate in value between zero for the long 
tader and 47 tI for the crevasse; thus if the cavity had been spherical 
force due to the magnetization would (Art. 139) have been 
/3. 

rhe magnetic induction is not necessarily in the same direction 
he magnetic jforce, it will only be so when the magnetization at 
parallel to the magnetic force. 

154. Tubes of Magnetic Induction. A curve drawn such 
b its tangent at any point is parallel to the magnetic induction at 
b point is called a line of magnetic induction: in non-magnetizable 
stances the lines of magnetic induction coincide with the lines 
nagnetic force. We can also draw tubes of magnetic induction 
» as we draw tubes of magnetic force. 

We shall choose the unit tube so that the magnetic induction at 
place whether in the air or iron is equal to the number of tubes 
induction which cross a unit area at right angles to the 
uetion. 

Let us consider the case of a small bar magnet, the magnetism 
,rg entirely at its ends. Suppose A and B arc the ends of the 
£net, A being the negative, B the positive end, then in the air 
lines of magnetic induction coincide with those of magnetic force 
L go from B to A. To find the lines of magnetic induction at a 
nt P inside the magnet, imagine the magnet cut by a plane at 
t angles to the axis and the two portions separated by a short 
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distance, till' liiu'H of magnetic force in tills short air apace w 
t.ha linos of magnetic induction in tho section through P. I 
iimgiiH in cut an in the figure then the cud (! will be a positive 
of the Haute strength as /I, the end I) a negative, polo of the 
strength an /{. Thun through (lie short ait' Hptie.c between 0 a: 
t.ubcH of indue!ion will |>umh running in tho direction All Dr 

O closed surface passing through the 

be! ween (' and I) and enclosing A 

DH. Tin 1 magnetic foiee at any poii: 

this surface is equal to the magnetic 

duel ion ut the sumo point duo to 

undivided magnet. Since this sui 

eiu’loHes as much positive as neg* 

magnetism, we see as in Art. 10 that 

toial magnetic force over its sui 

... , vanishes, lienee wo see that tho t 

Fig. HO 

of nidttetion mside the magnet are e 
in number at. each cross section and this number is the sain 
tilt' muubt't' of those which leave the pole H tint! enter A. In 
the lines of magnetie. induction due to the magnet form a serh 
closed curves all passing through the magnet and tho.n sprout 
out in tho tdr, the lines running from H to A in the air and fror 
to H in the magnet. 

Thus wo may regard any small magnet, whose intensity is I 
area of cross sect ion «, as the origin of a bundle of closed tube 
induction, the number of tubes being I rrlu \ every tube in this but 
passes through the magnet, running through the magnet in 
direction of the magnetization. 

It is instructive to compare the differences between the proper 
of the tubes of electric polarization in electrostatics and thos<i 
magnetic induction in magnetism: the most striking difforonei 
that whereas in electrostatics the tubes are not closed but bogir, 
positive electrification and end on negative, in magnetism tho tu 
of induction always form closed curves and have neither beginn 
nor end, 


A surface charged with electricity of surface density a is ’ 

origin of or tubes of electric polarization per unit area. A ait 
magnet whose intensity of magnetization is / is the origin of 4 
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155] 

tubes of magnetic induction per unit area of cross-section of the 
magnet, all these tubes passing through the magnet which acts as 
a kind of girdle to them. 

The properties of these tubes are well summed up by Faraday 
in the following passage (Experimental Researches, § 3117): “there 
exist lines of force within the magnet, of the same nature as those 
without. What is more, they are exactly equal in amount to those 
without. They have a relation in direction to those without and in 
fact are continuations of them, absolutely unchanged in their nature 
so far as the experimental test can bo applied to them. Every line 
of force, therefore, at whatever distance it may bo taken from the 
magnet, must be considered as a closed circuit passing in some part 
of its course through the magnet, and having an equal amount of 
force in every part of its course.” Faraday’s lines of force are what 
wo have called tubes of induction. 

155. We shall now proceed to consider the special case, including 
that of iron and all non-crystalline substances when magnetized 
entirely by induction, in which tho direction of the magnetization 
and consequently of the magnetic induction is parallel to the 
magnetic force 4 .. Let. II be the magnetic force, B the magnetic 
induction, and / the. intensity of magnetization, then we have by 
Art. 153, 

B II | 4-rrL 

The ratio of / to II when the magnetization ia entirely induced 
is called the magnetic susceptibility and is usually denoted by tho 
letter Jc. The ratio of B to II under the same, circumstances is called 
the magnetic, permeability and is denoted by tho letter y. 

Wo thus have I ■■ I II, 

B fill, 

and since B II-\-4ttI, 

we have, /* I | Ark. 

The quantity /a which occurs in magnetism is analogous to the 
specific inductive, capacity in electrostatics; but while as far as our 
knowledge at present goes, the specific inductive capacity at any 
time does not depend much, if at all, upon tho value of the electric 
intensity at that time, nor on the. electric intensity to which the 
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dielectric has previously been exposed; the permeability, on the 
other hand, if the magnetic force exceeds a certain value (about 
1/10 of the earth’s horizontal force), depends very greatly upon the 
magnitude of the magnetic force, and also upon the magnetic forces 
which have previously been applied to the iron. The variations in 
the magnetic permeability are most conveniently represented by 



curves in which the ordinate represents the magnetic induction, the 
abscissa the corresponding magnetic force. If P be a point on such 
a curve, PN the ordinate, ON the abscissa, then the magnetic 
permeability is PNjON. 

Such a curve is shown in Fig. 81, in which the ordinates represent 
for a particular specimen of iron the values of B, the magnetic 
induction, the abscissae the values of H, the magnetic force. For 
small values of H the curve is straight, indicating that the perme¬ 
ability is independent of the magnetic force. When however the 
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ic force increases beyond about ^ of the earth’s horizontal 
r about -018 in o.g.s. units, the curve begins to rise rapidly, 
i value of fx is greater than it was for small magnetic forces, 
rve rises rapidly for some time, the maximum value of p 
ag when the magnetic force is about 5 c.g.s. units, then it 
to get flatter and there are indications that for very great 
of the magnetic force the curve again becomes a straight line 



Induction B. 


Pig. 82 

l an angle of 45° with the axis along which the magnetic 
3 measured. The relation between B and H along this part of 
eve is 

B = H -f constant: 
ing this with the relation 

B = H + 4-t rZ, 

5 that it indicates that the intensity of magnetization has 
e constant. In other words, the intensity of magnetization 
ot increase as the magnetic force increases. When this is the 
ie iron or other magnetizable substance is said to be saturated, 
iron seems not to be able to be magnetized beyond a certain 
ity. In a specimen of soft iron examined by Prof. Ewing, 
tion was practically reached when the magnetic force was 
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about 2000 in turns. unitH. For steel the magnetic force required for 
saturation is very muelL greater than for soft iron, and in some 
specimens of steel examined by Prof, lowing saturation was not 
attained even when the magnetizing force was as great as 10,000. 
For a particular kind of steel called lladfield h manganese steel th© 
value of fi was practically constant oven in the strongest magnetic 
fields, this steel however is only slightly magnetic, the value of g 
being about 1*4:. The greatest value of /<. which has been observed 
is 20,000 for soft iron, in this case however the iron was tapped 
when under the influence of the magnetic force. Pig. 82 represents 
the results of Ewing’s experiments on the relation between magnetic 
permeability and magnetic induction in very intense magnetic 
fields. 

156. Effect of Temperature on the Magnetic Perme¬ 
ability. The permeability of iron depends very much upon the 
temperature. Dr J. Ilopkinsou found that us the temperature 
increases, starting from about 15" (!., the magnetic permeability at 
first slowly increases; this slow rati* of increase is however exchanged 
for an exceedingly rapid one when the temperature approaches a 
‘critical temperature’ which for different samples of iron and steel 
ranges from 090° (J. to 870° (•., at this temperature the value of the 
permeability is many times greater than that, at 15° (1.: after passing 
this value the permeability falls oven more rapidly than it previously 
rose. Indeed so fast is the fall that at a few degrees above the critical 
temperature iron practically (-.eases to be magnetic, .lust below this 
temperature iron is an intensely magnetic substance, while above 
that temperature it is not magnetic at all. There are other indications 
that iron changes its character in passing through this temperature, 
for here its thermo-electric properties as well as itH electrical resistance 
suffer abrupt changes. This temperature is often culled the tempera¬ 
ture 'of rooaloHcenco from the fact that a piece of iron wire heated 
above this temperature to redness and then allowed to cool, will got 
dull before reaching tins temperature and will glow out brightly 
again when it passes through it. 

Though the value of fj, at higher temperatures (lower however 
than that of recalescenco) is for small magnetic forces greater than 
at lower temperatures, still as it is found that at the higher tempera- 
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tures iron is much more easily saturated than at lower ones, the 
value of p for the hot iron might he smaller than for the cold if the 
magnetic forces were large. 

Hopkinson found that some alloys of nickel and iron after being 
rendered non-magnetic by being raised above the temperature of 
recalescence remained non-magnetic when cooled below this tem¬ 
perature; ifc was not until the temperature had fallen far below the 
temperature of recalescence that they regained their magnetic 
properties. Thus these alloys can at one and the same temperature 
exist in both the magnetic and non-magnetic states. 



Fig. 83 


157. Magnetic Retentiveness. Hysteresis. When a piece 
of. iron or steel is magnetized in a strong magnetic held it will retain 
a considerable proportion of its magnetization even after the applied 
field has been removed and the iron is no longer under the influence 
of any applied magnetic, force. This power of remaining magnetized 
after the magnetic, force has boon removed, is called magnetic 
retentivonoss; permanent magnets are a familiar instance of this 
property. This effect of the previous magnetic history of a substance 
on its behaviour when exposed to given magnetic conditions has 
been studied in great detail by Prof. Ewing, who has given to this 
property the name of hysteresis. To illustrate this properly, let us 
consider tho curve (Fig. 83) which is taken from Prof. Ewing’s paper 
on the magnetic properties of iron (Phil. Tram. Part n., 1885), and 
which represents tho relation for a sample of soft iron between the 
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intensity of magnetization (the ordinate) and the 
(the abscissa), when the magnetic force increases 
ON, then diminishes from ON through zero to 
increases again up to its original value. When 
applied we have the state represented by the p 
curve, which begins by being straight, then increa 
bends round and finally reaches P, the point cor] 
greatest magnetic force applied to the iron. If 
diminished it will be found that the magnetization 
is greater than it was when the magnet was initially 
of the same force, i.e. the magnet has retained soi 
magnetization, thus the curve PE, when the for< 
will not correspond to the curve OP but will be al 
magnetization retained by the magnet when fre 
force; in some cases it amounts to more than 9C 
greatest magnetization attained by the magnet. ^ 
izing force is reversed the magnet rapidly loses ; 
and the negative force represented by OK is suf 
it of all magnetization. When the negative mag 
creased beyond this value, the magnetization is ne 
magnetic force is again reversed it requires a posit 
OL to deprive the iron of its negative magnetiz; 
force is again increased to its original value the reh 
force and induction is represented by the portion 1 
If after attaining this value the force is again din 
and back again, the corresponding curve is the cm 
From the fact that this curve encloses a finite ai 
a certain amount of energy must be dissipated ar 
heat when the magnetic force goes through a coi 
show this let us suppose that we have a small magm 
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then taking this direction as the axis of x 3 the force 
pole of the magnet is 

that on the negative pole is 
Thus the force on the magnet is 


7 T dH 


the work done on the magnet when it moves throng! 


ax 


or hlhH. 

Since la is the volume of the magnet the work done 
per unit volume is ISH. 

If in Fig. 84 OS = H, OT - H + 8 H and SP = 
represented on the diagram by the area SPQT. 

Thus the total work done by the magnet when 
place where the force is OK to one where it is OL k 
the area CKLDE. Let the magnet 
now be pulled back from the place 
where the force is OL to the place 
from which it started where the 
force is OK, work has to be done 
on the magnet and this work is re¬ 
presented by the area DFOKL. 

Thus the excess of the work done 
on the magnet over that done by the 
magnet, when the magnetic force 0 K s 

. _ IV 1 1,1. Fi* 
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Another proof of this is given in Ch* 
If instead of a curve showing the 
we use one showing the relation betw( 
similar loops in this second curve an 
will be 47 t times the area of the corres; 
H curve. 

For the area of a loop on the first ci 

~SIdH , 


this is equal to 



since \HdH = 0 5 as the initial and final 
area of a loop on the B and H curve is 

- $BdH. 

Hence we see that this area is 477 times t 
loop on the I and H curve. 


157 *. A good deal of light is thrown 
magnetic intensity and the magnetic foi 
of temperature on this relation by coi 
whose molecules are little magnets. In 
field the directions of the axes of these 
distributed and the number of molecules 
angles between 6 and 6 + Sd with a fix 
to sin 6 dd. If however an external mi 
molecules it will tend to make their ax 
the magnetic force; it will not however 
direction because the collisions between t 
knock the axes out of line. We can ( 
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nber of magn ots whose axes make angles between 8 and 8 -f 
h the direction of the magnetic force will be 

TIM cos 6 

C € BT sin 8 . dd, 

Ce a ™* d sin 8dd, 
a^HMjRT; 

moment of these magnets m the direction of the magnetic fore 
CM cos0€ acos0 sin0<£0. 

nee if N is the number of magnets per unit volume and I 
gnetic moment of unit volume 

N = <7 [ e acos<? sin 8. dd. 

Jo 


= CM cos0£ acos *si nddd: 
Jo 


ice 


I = NM { 


G a + € -a 


1 

a/ 


(1 


\6 a — € 

The curve representing the relation between I and a is show 


;.84a. 



Since a =-~ MIIjRT , a is proportional to H so that the cur 
e I and II curve for the gas. 
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and is thus inversely proportional to 
(\irie showed that this relation bctw' 
existed for a considerable number of ‘ 
The preceding relation between I a 
hysteresis, this will however occur if 
acting on flu 1 molecules is made up of t 
the external field the other a. field due ' 
molecules and proportional to /, where j 
netization: let this part of the ma^nett 
the external field II x , then if // is the 1 

ii ir x i a 
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Suppose Q (Fig. 84 6) is the point of inteisecti 
ternal field is H 1 = OL, let the field diminish to OM 
magnetization will be the ordinate of Q' where M 
LQ, let now the external field become zero, then l 
be Q " where OQ" is parallel to LQ; hence in this c 
magnetization when the force is removed, i.e. then 
magnetization. The line corresponding to the zei 
intersect the curve if like the dotted line it is steeper 
to the curve at the origin. The equation to this tange 

y — \NM . a, 

hence for the tangent to be steeper than the line 


-NM> — 
3 A 


or 


^ 1 NM *A 

T< i -*-• 


thus if T is greater than this value there will be i 
netism, while if T is less there will; hence if 

_ 1 NM % \ 

0 3 R 5 


T 0 will be a critical temperature for the magnetic ] 
substance. 

For small values of the magnetic force 


and also 
or 


_BT 

AM a A 3 

yW-M_ % 

T 0 ~ A ’ 


Jb« 


y 

b: 


To 1 
T -T ~' A' . 


so that 
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1. The magnetic force parallel to the surface 
in the two media. 

2. The magnetic induction at right angles t 
be the same in the two media. 

To prove the first condition, let P and Q be 
the surface of separation, Q being in the first; 
medium. Now the magnetic force at a point b 
Art, 153) the force on a unit pole placed in a cavi 
when the magnetism on the walls of the cavity 
hence since this magnetism is to be disregar 
between the magnetic forces at P and Q mi 
magnetism on the surface between P and Q: bu 
at right angles to this portion of the surface du 
arc different at P and Q, the forces parallel to 
same. Hence we see that the tangential magneti 
same at P as at Q. 

We shall now show that the normal magneti 
tinuous. All the tubes of magnetic induction f 
Hence any tube must cut a closed surface an eve 
half these times it will be entering the surface, b 
contributions of each tube to the total normal mag 
be the same in amount but opposite in sign when 
it leaves the surface. Hence the total contribul 
zero, and thus the total normal magnetic indue.fi 
surface vanishes. Consider the*, surface of a very si 
sides are parallel to the normal at P, one end lu 
(1), the other in (2). The total normal induedio 
is zero, but as the area of the sides is negligible c 
of the ends, this implies that the total normal ii 

j /i\ a, *.. it... .i :.. 
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. When there is no free electricity on the surface the norn 
ric polarization must be the same in both. That is, if F, F r j 
lormal electric intensities in the media whose specific induct: 
cities are respectively K and /£', 

KF - K'F'. 

£ wo compare these conditions with those satisfied at 1 
ulary of two media in the magnetic field and remember tl 
a the magnetization is induced, the magnetic induction is eq 
times the magnetic force, we see that we have complete anal( 



ween the disturbance of an electric held produced by the pres< 
uncharged dielectrics and the disturbance in a magnetic i 
duced by para or din magnetic bodies in which the magnei 
ntirely induced, 

Honce from (he solution of any electrical problem we can dec 
t of the corresponding magnetic*, one by writing magnetic f 
electric intensity, and ft for Ah 
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this case is greater than 1; when they go from a 
substance they are bent towards the normal, sin 
less than 1. 

The effects produced when paramagnetic and d 
are placed in a uniform field of force are shown ii 


159. If jx is infinite tan 6 X vanishes, and the 
in air are at right angles to the surface, so tlui 
substance of infinite permeability is a surface 
potential. The surface of such a substance corresp 
of an insulated conductor without charge in elec 
problem relating to such conductors can be at e 
corresponding case in magnetism. In particular 
principle of images (Chap, v.) to find the effect 
distribution of magnetic poles in presence of a 
magneti c perm eability. 


160. Sphere in uniform field. We sh 

that if a sphere, whose radius is a, and whose 
capacity is I\, is placed in a uniform electric fie 
electric intensity before the introduction of tin 
field when the sphere is present will at a point P 
consist of II and an electric, intensity whose com 
equal to 


2// 


(K 1 ) 


/{ 


3 «*«;». 


and whose component at. right angles to PO in ih 
to increase 0 is 


II 


(K 1 ) 


sin 0 


in these expressions OP r, 0 is the angle O 
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A very important special case is when fi is very large compa 
h unity. In this case the magnetic forces due to the sphere 
iroximately 

2/1 cos 0 

r i 

lg PO, and 

If { * sin 0 
n 

•ight angles to it. 

Inside the sphere the magnetic force is 



fi 


1 is very small compared with that- outside. The magn 
notion inside the sphere is 2/1. Thus through any area in 
tore at right angles to the magnetic force, three times as m 
>es of induction puss us through an etjnal and parallel area at 
nite distance* from t he sphere. 

The resultant magnetic force in air vanishes round the etpu 
the sphere, and at. any other point on the sphere is along 
anal and etpinl to 'MI cos (K 

161. Magnetic Shielding, dust as a eonduetor is ah I 
old off the (^leetrie disjurhanee which one electrirul system we 
since <m aunther, so masses of magnetizable material, for w! 
uis a large* value, will shield oil from one system magnetic fo 
e to another. Inasmuch !mwe\er as has a finite value, ha 
>sf ane*e\s the magnet it* shielding will not he so complete as 
ctrieul. 

162. Iron Shell. We shall consider the protection alien 
a Hnherieat iron shell umiiust a uniform mavnetie held. We 
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Let a be the radius of the inner surface o: 
the outer surface. Let II be the force in the un 
shell was introduced. Let the magnetic forces c 
on the outer surface of the shell consist, at a 
sphere, of a radial force 

m x cos e 

-f® 9 

a tangential force 

M 1 sin 0 

r 3 ’ 

where r = OP and 6 is the angle OP makes wit 
The magnetic force due to this distribution o 
uniform inside the sphere whose radius is b y it w 
of II and be equal to — MJIA 

Let the magnetization on the inner surface 
to magnetic forces given by similar expressions 
M x and a for b. 

This system of forces, whatever be the vu 
satisfies the condition that as we cross the sur 
tangential components of the magnetic force 
must now see if we can choose M ly M z so as 
magnetic induction continuous. 

The normal magnetic induction (reckonec 
outward drawn normal) in the air just outsii 
equal to 

rr ft *2>Mi s, 2il/«> 

II COS CH- * 008 0 ... 4 00 

tr tr 

the normal magnetic induction in the iron j 

surface of the shell is equal to 
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5 ] 


The normal magnetic induction in the iron just outside the inn 
face of the shell is 


ft (^H cos 9 — 1 -~ cos 6 -f cos 9 ^ , 

' normal magnetic induction in the air just inside the shell 
lal to 

H cos 9 — cos 8 — cos 6: 
b z a 3 

ise are equal if 

= .( 2 ). 

Equations (1) and (2) are satisfied if 

M 1 - p* -1) H -£ £/*-+ V ~ 2a3 1* z UL?, 

(2fj, + l)(fi+2) — 2(fi— l) 2 p 

M t = -(p-I)H -—-5- 

(2/4 + 1) (fi -j- 2) — 2 (/i — l) 2 p 

The magnetic force in the hollow cavity is equal to 

// _ __ ^2 

6 3 a 3 * 

Substituting the values of and ikf 2 we see that this 
[ual to 

9 yuH 

9 / 4+2 (/4-ir(i-p) 

If fjb is very large compared with unity this is approximal 
qual to 

H 
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In the cases where /x = 1000 and yu — 100, tl 
force inside the sphere, to H for different valuet 
the following table. 



If'/H 

ll'/ir 

a/b 

jU ~ 1000 

, 4=100 

•99 

3/23 

5)/15 

•9 

.1/07 

1/7 

*8 

1/10!) 

1/12 

•7 

1/14(5 

1/15 

•6 

1/175 

1/18 

•5 

1/15)5 

1/20 

•4 

1/205) 

1/22 

■3 

.1/21(5 

1/22 

*2 

1/221 

1 /23 

•1 

1/223 

1/23 

•0 

.1/223 

1 /23 


Galvanometers which have to be used in pla 
action of extraneous magnets are sometimes protoe 
them with a thick-walled tube made of soft iron. 

We may regard the shielding effect; of the slut 
the tendency of the tubes of magnetic induction 
possible through iron; to do this they leave, the 
into the shell. 

163. Expression for the energy in the 

We shall suppose that the held contains pormane 
as pieces of iron magnetized by induction. When 
the permanent magnets is given, the magnetic, I 
minate. We may regard the lines of magnetic f< 
starting from the permanent magnets their dial 
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:> the magnetic potential at that pole. Thus if Q is the poten 
rgy of tlic magnetic field 

Q AS/w£2, 

ere m is the strength of a, permanent; pole and 12 the magm 
ential at that pole. We may regard the pole as the origin 
mit tubes of magnetic force. These will have similar proper 
die tubes of electric force; we can show just, as we did in Art. 
t in air tin 4 magnetic force is -Itt times the number of unit tu 
ougli unit area, while the equation H fill indicates that throi 

medium of permeability fi f he force is times the numbe 

[i 

>es, or if N bo the number of tubes *V . 

4rr 

Hence by exactly t ho same met hod as in Art. 7,1 we ean si 
t the energy of (.he system is the same as if it. were distribu 
ough the field in such a way that at- a place where the magn 
*.e is // the energy per unit volume is equal to 

fi!P 

Xn * 


164. When a tube of induel ion enters a paramagnetic substa 
in air the resultant magnetic force is when tin* magnetizulio 
irely induced less in the paramagnetie substance than in 
■ energy per unit length will he less in the magnetic substa 
n in t he air since f he energy per unit lengt h of a t ube of induci 
uroport ional to t lit* resultant magnet ie force along it. Thus 
orduuce with t he principle that when a system is in equilibr 
potential energy is a minimum, the tubes of induction will 1 
leave the air and crowd info the et. u hen t his jicf 
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A small piece of iron placed in a magnetic fie 
is not uniform will tend to move from the weak 1 
of the field, since by doing so it encloses a great* 1 
of induction and thus produces a greater deore; 
The direction of the force tending to move the iroi 
along which the rate of increase of 72 2 is greate 
general the direction of the magnetic force. TI 
a bar magnet AB, the greatest rate of increase i 
equidistant from A and B is along the perpendi 
C on AB, and this is the direction in which a si 
at C will tend to move; it is however at right ang 
of the magnetic force at 0. 

There will be no force tending to move a piece 
in a uniform magnetic field. 

A diamagnetic substance will tend to move 
the weak parts of the field, since by so doing ii 
number of tubes of magnetic, induction enclose* 
also the energy, for the tubes of induction hav 
unit length when they are in the diamagnetic su 
they are in air. 

165. Ellipsoids. We have hitherto on! 
case of spheres placed in a uniform field. Bodi< 
longer in one direction than another have very im 
which are conveniently studied by investigating 
ellipsoids placed in a uniform magnetic field. 

We saw in Art. 139 that the magnetic fiel< 
uniformly magnetized in the direction of the a 
regarded as due to two spheres, one of uniform 
centre at O', the other of uniform density p w 
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zation, it. will coincide with the positive body if pi = A, A be: 
intensity of magnetization of the body. 

Let us suppose that the body is uniformly magnetized w 
aisit.y A in the direction of the axis of x, and lot f£l be ' 
initial of the positive body at the point P, then the potential 
negative body at. P will be equal to — pQ', where pD.' is 
initial of the positive body at. P', if PP' is parallel to the axis 
nd equal to 

But. since P'P is small. 


pi)' P (LI 



) potential of the negative body is therefore 


P 



as the potential of the positive and negative bodies together, 
re fore of the magnetized body, will be 




<in 


<tx J 

dn 

(is* 

P(: -I. 


A 


If the body instead of being magnetized parallel to x is unifor 
poetized ho I hat t he components of t he intensity parallel to x, 
respectively J, H % (\ the magnetic potential is 


l ''ft .;.<> 

We shall now show that if an ellipsoid is placed in a unif 
,gnetie field it will be uniformly magnetized by induction, 
ive this it* will be sulhrient to show that if we superpose on to 
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attraction of an ellipsoid of uniform unit dcnsit; 
Analytical Statics , vol. n. p. 112, equal to 

Lx, My, Nz 

respectively, where L, M, N are constant as long 
coordinates are x, y, z is inside the ellipsoid. 
Hence by (1) since 

ail , p 
, ~ — Lx, &c., 


the magnetic potential inside the ellipsoid duo t< 

will be , nnjr . 

(ALx - I- BMy *|~ CNz), 

so that the magnetic forces parallel to the axes o 
magnetization of the ellipsoid will be 

-AL, -BM, -ON 

respectively. 

Hence if N t is the component of these fore.es 
drawn normal to the surface of the ellipsoid, 


where l, m, n are the direction cosines of the outw 
If is the force due to the magnetization on ' 
same direction just outside the ellipsoid, then 
iV 2 - N x d- 4tt (U } mB | nV) 

- U (Att - L) p mB (4rr - M) | n ( f 


Let X, Y, Z be the components of the force 1 
field. Then the total force inside the ellipsoit 
drawn normal, will be given by the equation 

AY IX | mY YM I AY 

and if N% is the total force just outside the 1 - elliji 
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But this condition will be satisfied if 


A fc-i)* \ 

4:77 + L (/X — 1) 

B fr-i)r 

4:77 + M(/X — 1) | 

4rr-\- N (fi— 1) J 


0 


These equations give the intensity of magnetization of an ellij 
aced in a uniform magnetic field. 

The force inside the ellipsoid due to its magnetization has — 
BM, — CN for components parallel to the axes of x, y, z res 
vely; these components act in the opposite direction to the ext< 
Id and the force of which these are the components is callec 
^magnetizing force. "We see from equations (2) that the compoi 
the demagnetizing force are 


(,x-l )LX 
477 +i,(/x-l) 5 


(p-l)MY 

4ir + M (fJL — 1 ) ? 

(p-l)NZ 

4tt + # (/*-l)’ 

We shall now consider some special cases in detail. Let us 
e case of an infinitely long elliptic cylinder, let the infinite ax 
bxallel to z, let 2a , 2b be the axes in the direction of x and y\ 
Louth’s Analytical Statics , vol. n. p. 112) 


b 

ab’ 


M = -2— N = 0. 

a + b 


L = 4tt 
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We see from this equation that AjX is appro: 
when (fj, — 1) b/(a + b) is very small, but only thei 
way of measuring k is to measure A jX in the on 
solid,magnetized along the long axis; but we see tl 
elongated cylinder this will bo equal to k only who 
is very small. Now for some kinds of iron /t is 
hence if this method were to give in this ease res 
per cent., the long axis would have to be 100,00 
the short one. This extreme case will show the n 
very elongated figures when experimenting with 
permeability. Unless this precaution is taken the 
determine the value of ajb and not any magnetic pr 
When the body is an elongated ellipsoid of r< 
of the long to the short axis need not. be so enorn 
of the cylinder, but it must still bo very eonshh 
of x is the axis of revolution, then (Routlds A nahjt 
p. 112) we have approximately 

lj, A t N 


Tims 


A 

X 


k 


1 I (/i 




,1 

<> ) 

Tims if [i were 1000, the ratio of a to b would 
900 to 1 in order that the assumption A/X k si 
one per cent. 


166. Couple acting on the Ellipsoid. 

the couple tending to twist the ellipsoid round tl 
direction from x to //, is equal to 

(volume of ellitmoidW YA Xh 
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(• >b, M is greater than /,. Thus the couple tends to make 
g axis coincide in direction with the external force, so that 
psoid, if free to turn, will set with its long axis in the dirccl 
the external force. This will be the case whether fi is greatei 
i than unify, i.e. whether the substance is paramagnetic or < 
gnetic, so that in a, uniform held both paramagnetic and < 
gnetic needles point, along the lines of force. It, generally happ 
t a diamagnetic substance places itself athwart, the lines 
gnetic, force, this is due to the want of uniformity in the field 
i sequence of which the diamagnetic, substance tries to get as mi 
if,self as possible in the weakest part of the held. This fendei 
•ies as (ft 1); the couple wc an* investigat ing in this artic.le va 
(fi l) 2 , and as (/*, I) is exceedingly small for bismuth, i 
iple will be overpowered unless the held is exceptionally unifo 

167. Ellipsoid in Electric Field. The investigation 
Ih5 enables us t-o lind tin* disf ribuf ion of elect rilicafion indir 
a conducting ellipsoid when placed in a uniform electric hi 
do this we must, make ft infinite in tin* expressions of Art. I 
c quantity l A 1 mil i u( 1 which occurs in the magnetic probl 
responds to <r, t he surface density of the electrification. Putt 
m in equations ( 2 ) we hud 

\IX mV nZ\ 

" (/, 1 .1/ : X f' 

tie force in the eleefrie held is parallel to the axis of j* 

IX 

ir I, ' 

us when tin* electric held is parallel to one* of the. axes of 
psoicl, the' density of the elect rificut ion is, as in the cane* c 
ten* nronortional to the cosine of the* ancle which tin* norma 
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If the ellipsoid is a very elongated one with its longer axis in t 
section of the electric force, then by Art. 165 
477 a 2 


L 


b 2 



1 


ms, when a/b is large, irr/L is a large quantity, and the elect 
bensity at the end of the ellipsoid is very large compared with 1 
bensity in the undisturbed field. Thus if a/b = 100, the elect 
bensity at the end is about 2500 times that in the undisturt 
Id. This result explains the power of sharply pointed conduct' 
discharging an electric field, for when these are placed in e~v 
moderate field the electric intensity at the surface of the condue 
great enough to overcome the insulating power of the air, , 
:t. 37, and the electrification escapes. 

If. an ellipsoidal conductor is placed in a uniform field of for 
right angles to the axis c and making an angle 0 wibh the a 
we see from § 166 that the couple round the axis of c tending 
ake the axis of a move towards the external force is equal to 

277 tt9 z (Af — L) . 

— F 2 abc -—sm 20 
O JblVL 


hen F is the external electric force. 

When the ellipsoid is one of revolution round the axis of a, 8 
is large compared with 6, the couple is approximately 
1 a 3 F 2 sin 20 


CHAPTER IX 

ELECTRIC CURRENTS 

168. Let two conductors A and B be at different potentia 
being at the higher potential and having a charge of positi 
ctricity, while B is at a lower potential and has a charge 
jative electricity; then if A is connected to B by a metallic w 
5 potential of A will begin to diminish and A will lose some of 
3 itive charge, the potential of B will increase and B will lose so: 
its negative charge, so that in a short time the potentials of A a 
will be equalized. During the time in which the potentials 
nd B are changing the following phenomena will occur: the w 
meeting A and B will be heated and a magnetic field will 
educed which is most intense near the wire. If A and B 
irely charged conductors, their potentials are equalized so rapid 
d the thermal and magnetic effects are in consequence so transie 
at it is somewhat difficult to observe them. If, however, 
lintain A and B at .constant potentials by connecting them w 
e terminals of a voltaic battery the thermal and magnetic effe 
11 persist as long as the connection with the battery is maintain 
d are then easily observed. 

The wire connecting the two bodies A and B at different potent: 
said to be conveying a current of electricity, and when A is los 
i positive charge and B its negative charge the current is said 
»w from AtoB along the wire. 

Let us consider the behaviour of the Faraday tubes during 
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was one in which there was equilibrium bet wo 
the tubes and the lateral repulsion they exert 
after the tubes in the wire have shrunk the 1 
exerted is annulled and there will there!on 
pressure tending to push the surrounding tail 
into the wire, where they will shrink like tin 
wire. This process will go on until all the U 
stretched from A to B have been forced ink 
effects annulled. 



The discharge of the conductors is thus 
movement of the tubes in towards the wire i 
ends of these tubes along the wire. The posit 
move on the whole from A towards B along 1 
ends from B towards A . 

169. Strength of the current. If w 
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170. Electrodes. Anode. Cathode. If the ends R, 
a body through which a current is flowing are portions of eq 

)tential surfaces, then R and S are called the electrodes, and if 1 
irrent is in the direction RS, R is called tbe anode and S the catho< 

171. Electrolysis. In addition to the thermal and magne 
fects mentioned in Art. 168, there is another effect characteris 

the passages of the current through a large class of substam 
lied electrolytes. Suppose for example that a current pasj 
itween platinum plates immersed in a dilute solution of sulphu 
id, then the solution suffers chemical decomposition to some exte 
id oxygen is liberated at the platinum anode, hydrogen at t 
atinum cathode. There is no liberation of hydrogen or oxygen 
Le portions of the liquid not in contact with the platinum plal 
>wever far apart these plates may be. Substances whose cc 
ituents are separated in this way by the current are called electrolyt 
>d the act of separation is called electrolysis. Electrolytes may 
lids, liquids, or, as recent experiments have shown, gases. Iodi 
silver is an example of a solid electrolyte, while as examples 
piid electrolytes we have solutions of a great number of mine 
Its or acids as well as many fused salts. 

The constituents into which the electrolyte is separated by t 
irrent are called the ions : the constituent which is deposited 
ie anode is called the anion , that which is deposited at the cathc 
ie cation. With very few exceptions, an element, or such a gro 
: elements as is called by chemists a 'radical, 5 is deposited at i 
me electrode from whatever compound it is liberated; thus : 
cample hydrogen and the metals are cations from whatever co 
)unds they are liberated, while chlorine is always an anion. 

The amount of the ions deposited by the passage of a cum 
iron .oh an electrolvte was shown bv Farad vt be o nect 
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passes as a very intense current for a short time or 
current for a long time. 

173. Faraday's Second Law of Electi 

same quantity of electricity passes through dijferen 
weights of the different ions deposited will be proportion 
equivalents of the ions . 

Thus, if the same current passes through a serie 
from which it deposits as ions, hydrogen, oxygen, sifv 
then for every gramme of hydrogen deposited, 8 grai 
108 grammes of silver and 35*5 grammes of chlorine v 

If we define the electro-chemical equivalent of a £ 
number of gra mm es of that substance deposited du 
of the unit charge of electricity, we see that Faradaj 
comprised in the statement that the number of gra 
deposited during the passage of a current through . 
equal to the number of units of electricity which hav( 
the electrolyte multiplied by the electro-chemical e< 
ion, and that the electro-chemical equivalent is pro 
chemical equivalent. 

Elements which form two series of salts, such a 
forms cuprous and cupric salts, or iron, which fo] 
ferric salts, have different electro-chemical equivale] 
they are deposited from solutions of the cuprous oi 
or ferric salts. The electro-chemical equivalents of a 
are given in the following table; the numbers repre 
in grammes of the substance deposited by the passag 
magnetic unit of electricity (see Chap. xn.). 

Hydrogen . -0001C 

Oxygen . *00082 

Ohio ine ... ... -00367 
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rent. Imagine a plane diawn across the electrolyte, there n 
is in any time towards the cathode across the plane an amo 
the cation chemically equivalent to that of the anion depos. 
die same time at the anode; while a, corresponding amount of 
on must cross the plane towards the anode. Thus in every ] 
/he electiolyfe the cation is moving in the direction of the chit 
anion in the opposite direction. 

Faraday's laws of electrolysis give a method of measuring 
uitity of electricity which has passed through a conductor in 
ie and hence of measuring the average current. For if we p] 
electrolyte in circuit, with the conductor in such a way that 
rent through the electrolyte is always equal to that through 
iductor, then the amount, of the electrolyte decomposed will 
portional to f lu* quant ity of electricity which has passed thro 
conductor; if we divide the weight in giattunes of the deposi 
t of the ions by the electro chemical equivalent of that ion 
the number of electro magnetic units of electricity which 
sed through tin* conductor, dividing this by the time we get 
Tage current in electro magnetic units. 

An elect rolyt ic cell used in f Ids way is called a voltameter; 
ft is most frequently used aie those in which we weigh the amo 
•opper deposited from a solution of copper sulphate, or of si 
at a solution of silver nit rate, or measure the amount of hydro 
‘rated by the passage of the current through acidulated wate 

174. Relation between Electromotive Force i 

rrent. Ohm’s Law. The work done by t he elect rie foi 

unit, charge of electricity in going front it point A to another p< 

called the vU'HruMotitrfurvt' from A to /f. It is frequently writ 
the k.m.k. from A to H. 
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Ohm’s Law is that the quantity R defined by 
pendent of the strength of the current flowit 
and depends only upon the shape and size of t 
of which it is made, and upon its temperature , 
The most searching investigations have beet 
of this law when currents pass through metals 
have all failed to discover any exceptions to 
accuracy with which resistances can bo measur 
gations an accuracy of one part in 100,000 In 
tests to which it has been subjected are except 
Ohm’s Law does not however hold when the 
rarefied gases. 

175. Resistance of a number of Coi 

Suppose we have a number of wires AB, ( f I), 

a ~~~~ of e f f< 

Fig. 87 

nected together so that B is in contact with (•, /> 
so on. This method of connection is (‘.ailed putt 
Let r 1} r 2 , ... be the resistances of the \ 

and let i be the current entering the circuit A 
the current i will flow through each of the 
consider the case when the field is steady, tin 
denote the potentials at A, B, &o. respeeti 
A to B is v A — thus we have by Ohm’s 1 

V A' *'lt 

v a - * 7 > 

vy r n 't\ 
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nparing this expression with the preceding, we see that 
It ^ r t -b r 2 -b r z + .... 

nee when a system of conductors are put in series, the resista 
bhe series is equal to the sum of the resistances of the indivic 
doctors. 

176. Resistance of a number of Conductors arranj 
Parallel. If the wires instead of being arranged so that 
l. of one coincides with the beginning of the next, as in the 
inple, are arranged as in Fig. 88, the beginnings of all the w 
ng in contact, as are also their (mds, the resistances are suit 
arranged in parallel, or in multiple arc. 


E 



We proceed now to find the resistance of a system of wire: 
singed. lad. i be the current flowing up to A, let this divide it 
i) currents i u / 2 , i n ... flowing through tlie circuits A( f /f, A, 
'll ... whose resistances are r x , r n ... respectively. The 
o lt are the potentials of A and U respectively, we have by Oh 
n 

r j r tt r i i u 

*\t r a Vs* 

r a v u 1 a > 
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or the reciprocal of the resistance of a numbei 
parallel is equal to the sum of the reciprocals 
resistances. The reciprocal of the resistance of a < 
its conductivity, hence we see that we may expres 
investigation by saying that the conductivity of 
ductors in parallel is equal to the sum of the co] 
individual conductors. 

In the special case when all the wires conneci 
arc have the same resistance, and if there are n wii 
when in multiple arc is ljn of the resistance of on 
wires. 

177. Specific resistance of a substanc 

wire whose length is l and whose cross section 
area a, we may regard it as built up of cubes v 
unit length, in the following way; take a filament 
l of these cubes in series and then place a of 
parallel; the resistance of this system is evidently 
of the wire under consideration. If a is the resist 
cubes the resistance of the filament formed by pi 
in series is h , and when a of these filaments are 
the resistance of the system is laja ; hence the resis' 

la 

a * 

Since a only depends on the material of which th 
see that the resistance of a wire of uniform cr< 
portional to the length and inversely proportional 
cross section. 

The quantity denoted by a in the preceding e 
the specific resistance of the substance of which 
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fc positive charge when it goes from A to B, and on unit negal 
,rge when it goes from B to A ; hence if in unit time N units 
itive charge go from A to B and iV' units of negative charge fi 
io A , the work done is K (N |* N f ). But N |- N' is o(|ual to 
strength of the current flowing from A to B, thus the work d 
Hjual to EO. If B is the resistance of the conductor between 
1 B, K lit 1 ; thus the work done in unit time is equal to h 
i see that the same amount of work would be spent in driv 
urrent of tin* same intensity in the reverse direction, viz. fi 
.0 A. 

By the principle of the ('onservation of Bnergy the work sj 
the electric forces in driving the cmrrent cannot be lost, it n 
e rise to an equivalent amount of mangy of some kind or ot 
e passage of the current heals the conductor, hut if the hea 
ised to leave the conductor as soon as produced the state of 
iduetor is not altered by the passage of the, current., 
chanical equivalent of the limit products! in the conductor 
iwn by Joule to he equal to the work spent in driving the cun 
*ough the conductor, so that the work done in driving the cun 
\ this case tint! rely eon\ erf ed into heat. Tims if II is themechur 
iivalent of tin* heal produced in time t, 

it m p2 t, 

e law expressed by this equation is called Joule's Law. It st 
it, the heat- produced in a given time is proportional to the stp 
the strength of the current. 

Since by < Hun's Law E Hi \ the heat produced in the i 
* also (spud to 
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total amount of heat produced by the battery cell (a) must 
ivalent to that developed by the combination of the amount 
5 consumed in the cell while the current is passing with ' 
ivalent amount of sulphuric acid. 

180. Electromotive Force of a Cell. If ( / is the eurrc 
he resistance of the wire between the. plates, r that of the liq 
ween the plates, t the time the current has been (lowing, tJ 
Joule s law the mechanical equivalent of the heat generated 
wire is R( t hat of the heat, generated in the liquid is r( 
shall see in (’hapter xni, that when a current (lows across 
ction of two different metals, heat is produced or absorbed 
junction; this effect is called the Peltier effect. The 1; 
’crning the thermal effects at- the junction of two metals di 
y materially from Joule's law. The heat, developed iu accord a 
h Joule's law in a. conductor A R is, as long us the strcngtl 
. current remains unaltered, the same whether the current (1 
m A to H or from H to A. The thermal efleets at the junetioi 
) metals ( 1 and t) depend upon the direction of the current; t 
.here is a development of heat when the current flows across 
tetion from (' to 1), there will he an absorption of heat at 
iction, if the current flows from 1) to (\ These heat effects wl 
inge sign with t he current are railed reversible heat effects, 
it developed at the junction of two substances in unit tim 
eetly proportional to the strength of the eurrent and not to 
tare of the strength. 

In the ease of t In* voltaic cell formed of dilute arid and zinc 
>per plates, the eurrent passes ueross the junctions of the 
d arid and of the arid and enpper as well as across the met 

t/d UiOtl " 1 1 H l * 11 i ililtH O f * l It ill f( » t-Mk HUHll fit i«i tf «4 i I t it f hit t tint Hilt 
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have been converted into zinc sulphate. Let w b 
equivalent of the heat produced when one gramrm 
into zinc sulphate, then the mechanical equivalent 
would be developed by the chemical action whicl 
in the cell is eCtw ; but this must be equal to the mecl 
of the heat developed in the cell, and hence we ha 

non -i- rcn + pet = eCtw, 
or (R + r)C=ew-P. 

The quantity on the right-hand side is called the el 
of the cell. 

We see that it is equal to the sum of the produ 
through the external circuit and the external re 
current through the battery and the battery resi 

We shall now prove that if the zinc and copper 
being joined by a wire are connected to the plate 
then if these plates are made of the same materia, 
different potentials, and the difference between th( 
equal the electromotive force of the battery. For 
has got into a state of equilibrium, and any chan£ 
electrical conditions, the increase in the electrical ei 
the energy lost in making the change. Suppose t] 
of the plate of the condenser in connection with th 
the battery exceeds by E the potential of the ol 
condenser in connection with the zinc plate of t 
suppose now that the electrical state is altered l 
electricity equal to 8 Q passing from the plate of i 
low potential to the plate at high potential thro 
from the zinc to the copper. The electrical energy 
is increased by ESQ, while the passage of this quani 
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Another cause of inconstancy is that the zinc 
acts as an electrolyte and carries some of the c 
travelling with the current, is deposited against 
and alters the electromotive force of the cell. 

The deposition of hydrogen against the posi 
battery, and its liberation as free hydrogen, can be 
ways; in the Bichromate Battery the copper pla 
carbon, and potassium bichromate is added to tf 
as the bichromate is an active oxidising agent it oxic 
as soon as it is formed, and thus prevents its ace 
positive plate. 



Fig. 89 


181. DanielPs Cell. In DanielFs cell, t 
phuric acid are enclosed in a porous pot (Fig. 89). 
earthenware; the copper electrode usually takes 
cylindrical copper vessel, in which the porous pc 
space between the porous pot and the copper is fillet 
solution of copper sulphate, in which crystals of co 
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mge takes place in the condition of the positive pole and there 
polarization. 

182. Calculation of E.M.F. of DanielPs Cell. TJ 
rniical energy lost in the cell during the passage of one unit 
ctricity may be calculated as follows: in the porous pot we ha' 
e electro-chemical equivalent of zinc sulphate formed while o 
oivalent of sulphuric acid disappears; in the fluid outside this p 
e equivalent of sulphuric acid is formed and one equivalent 
pper sulphate disappears, thus the chemical energy lost is th 
rich is lost when the copper in one electro-chemical equivale 
copper sulphate is replaced by the equivalent quantity 

1C. 

Now the electro-chemical equivalent of copper is *003261 gramm 
d when 1 gramme of copper is dissolved in sulphuric acid the h< 
ven out is 909*5 thermal units, or 909*5 x 4*2 x 10 7 mechani 
lits, since the mechanical equivalent of heat on the c.G.s. syst 
4*2 x 10 7 . Thus the heat given out when one electro-chemi 
[uivalent of copper is dissolved in sulphuric acid is 

•003261 x 909*5 x 4*2 x 10 7 = 1*245 x 10 8 
echanical units. 

The electro-chemical equivalent of zinc is *003364 grammes, £ 
Le heat developed when 1 gramme of zinc is dissolved in sulphi 
hd is 1670 x 4*2 x 10 7 mechanical units. Hence the heat develo] 
hen one electro-chemical equivalent of zinc is dissolved in sulphi 
-id is *003364 x 1670 x 4*2 x 10 7 = 2*359 x 10 8 mechanical uni 
Thus the loss of chemical energy in the porous pot is 2*359 x 
bile the gain in the copper sulphate is 1*245 x 10 8 , thus the t< 
>ss is 1*114 x 10 8 . Thus ew in Art. 180 = 1*114 x 10 8 . The elec* 
mtive force of a Daniell’s cell is about 1*028 x 10 8 . We see fi 
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acid are placed in a porous pot, and this is placed ir 
glazed earthenware containing nitric acid; the positu 
of platinum foil dipping into the nitric acid. This 
electromotive force, viz. 1-97 x 10 8 . 

. Bunsen's cell is a modification of Grove’s, 
platinum is replaced by hard gas carbon. 

184. Clark's cell, which on account of it 
very useful as a standard of electromotive force, is i 

The outer vessel (Fig. 90) 
tube containing a glass ti 
a platinum wire passes; 
pure redistilled mercury su 
the end of this wire is tli 
the tube; on the mcrcur 
made by mixing mercurous 
rated zinc sulphate and a 
to neutralize it; a rod of 
into the paste and is hel< 
90 passing through a cork it 

the test-tube. The electromotive force of this cell i: 
15° Centigrade. 

Cadmium cell. In this cell the zinc of th 
replaced by Cadmium, the negative electrode instet 
is an amalgam containing twelve parts by weight 
100 of the amalgam; the zinc sulphate solution if 
saturated solution of Cadmium sulphate; the rest o 
same as in the Clark cell. This cell has a smaller tempei 
than the Clark cell and is the one now most fret pi 

af.fl.nrlarrl * if,a a!A rvfvrnrn rvtviv a ivvrr-.A svf, f° fl ia 
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current enters the cell, while hydrogen adheres to the ot 
te B , by which the current leaves the cell. If these plates are r 
3011 n.ee ted Irom the battery and connected by a wire, a curr 
l How round the circuit, so formed, the current going from 
te B to the plate A through the electrolyte and from A tc 
ough the wire. This current, is thus in the opposite directior 
,t which originally passed Id trough the cell. The plates are s 
be polarized, and the e.m.e. round the circuit, when they are f 
mooted by the wire, is called the electromotive force of polar: 
ii. When Idle plates are disconnected from the battery and c 
ited by the wire the hydrogen and oxygen gradually disapp 
in the plates as the current passes. In fact wo may regard 
arized plates as forming a voltaic battery, in which the chem 
ion maintaining the current is the combination of hydrogen i 
fgeu to form wafer. Though hydrogen and oxygen do not com! 
ordinary temperatures if merely mixed together, yet the oxy 
l hydrogen condensed on the platinum plates combine readil] 
n as these plates are connected by a wire so as to make 
/gen and hydrogen parts of a closed electrical circuit. There 
ncrous other examples of the way in which the formation of s 
ircuit facilitates chemical combination. 

186. A Finite Electromotive Force is required 
rate the Ions flrom an Electrolyte. This follows at o 
the principle of the Conservation of Knergy if wo assume 
th of Faraday's Law of Fleetrolysis. Thus suppose for exarr 
,t wo have, a single 1 huiieH’s cell placed in series with an electro! 
1 containing acidulated water; then if this arrangement cc 
since a current which would liberate hydrogen and oxygon fi 
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to 3 314 10 s mechanical units. Hence we see tt 

the electrolytic cell were decomposed, 3*56 x 10 
would be gained for each unit of electricity that p 
cell: as this is not in accordance with the principle 
tion of Energy the decomposition of the water c 
see that electrolytic decomposition can only go or 
energy in the battery is greater than the gain of ene 
lytic cell. 

If we attempt to decompose an electrolyte, aci 
example, by an insufficient electromotive force th< 
mena occur. When the battery is first connected tc 
of electricity runs through the cell, hydrogen tr 
current to the plate where the current leaves 
travelling up against the current to the other p 
hydrogen nor the oxygen, however, is liberated i 
adheres to the plates, polarizing them and produc 
which tends to stop the current; as the current cor 
amount of gas against the plates increases, and wi 
tion, until the e.m.f. of the polarization equals th 
when the current sinks to an excessively small frac 
value. The current does not stop entirely, a v< 
continues to flow through the cell. This current ! 
shown by v. Helmholtz to be due to hydrogen and 
in the electrolytic cell and does not involve any s< 
into free hydrogen and oxygen. The way in w 
current is carried is somewhat as follows. Suppos' 
with its small e.m.f. has caused the current to flo 1 ' 
until the polarization of the plates is just sufficie 
e.m.f. of the battery; the oxygen dissolved in tl 
hydrogen coated plate will attack the hydrog< 
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lus in consequence of the depolarizing action of the dissofr 
ses there will be a continual current tending to keep the e.m.f. 
e polarization equal to that of the battery; the current howe^ 
not accompanied by the liberation of free hydrogen and oxyg 
d its production does not violate the principle of the Conservati 
Energy. 

187. Cells in series. When a series of voltaic cel 
mielFs cells for example, are connected so that the zinc pole 
e first is joined up to the copper pole of the second, the zinc p< 
the second to the copper pole of the third, and so on, the ce 
e said to be connected up in series. In this case the total elect 
Dtive force of the cells so connected up is equal to the sum of 1 
ictromotive forces of the individual cells. We can see this at oi 
we remember (see Art. 180) that the electromotive force of a 
stem is equal to the difference between the chemical energy lc 
xen unit of electricity passes through the system, and themechani 
uivalent of the reversible heat generated at junctions of differ* 
bstances: when the cells are connected in series the same chemi 
anges and reversible heat effects go on in each cell when unit 
ictricity passes through as when the same quantity of electric 
,sses through the cell by itself, hence the e.m.f. of the cells in sei 
tlic sum of the e.m.f.’s of the individual cells. 

The resistance of the cells when in series is the sum of th 
3 istances when separate. Thus if E is the e.m.f. and r the resistai 
a cell, the e.m.f. and resistance of n such cells arranged in sei 
e respectively nE and nr. 

188. Cells in. parallel. If we have n similar cells a 
nnect all the copper terminals together for a new terminal and 
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consisting of n cells in series, and let these m sets bee 
parallel. The e.m.e. of the battery thus formed v 
resistance nr/m, where E and r are respectively t 
resistance of one of the cells. The current through 
resistance R will be equal to 

nE E 


m n m 

Now nm = N, hence the denominator of this express 
of two terms whose product is given, it will therefore 
the terms are equal, i.e. when 

r_ 

n m* 

T> n 

or R — — r. 

m 

Since the denominator in this case is as small as possi 
will have its maximum value. Since nr/m is the re 
battery we see that we must arrange the battery so 
possible, the resistance of the battery equal to the 
resistance. This arrangement, though it gives the lar 
not economical, for as much heat is wasted in the 
produced in the external circuit. 

190. Distribution of a steady current in 
Conductors. 

KirchhofFs Laws. The distribution of a ste* 
a network of linear conductors can be readily determ 
of the following laws, which were formulated by Kii 
1 . The algebraical sum of the currents which 
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Tlio .second follows at oncii from the relation (see Art. 180) 

HI I - rl = E, 

ere, It is the, external resistance, r the resistance of the batt 
ose. k.m.k is K, and / the current through the battery. For 
be difference of potential between the terminals of the batte 
1 by Ohm's law this is equal to the sum of the products of 
mgtli or the current and t he resistance for a series of conduct 
ming a continuous link between the terminals of the battery. 


191. Wheatstone’s Bridge. We shall illustrate these la 
applying them to the system known as the Wheatstone’s Brid 
this system a battery is place,d in a conductor AB, and five ot 
iduelors AC, HC, .11), HI), I'D arc connected up in the v 
iwn in Kig. 1)1. 

kef K be t he electromotive force of the battery, B the resista: 
the battery circuit AH, i.e. the resistance of 

* < fi 

i battery itself |>hiH t in* resistance of the wires 
meeting its plates to .1 and H. lad (7 be the 
istance of ( 7 K and f> % tt % a, fl t ho. resistances of 
H(\ AD, HD respectively. Lot. x be the 
•rout through tin* battery, // the (uirreut 
nugh A(\ i that- through ( 7>. By K irtdi- 
Fs first, law tho current through AD will bo x ■ 

* II z % and that through 1>H x ij •) z. 



y, that throi 


Since there is no electromotive. force in the circuit AOD we h 
KirehhofFs second law, 

hy 1 th a (x y) ’■■■■ 0; 


negative sign is given to the last, form because travelling roi 
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From (1) and (2) we get 

_ x _ _ _ y _ 

& (a ^ b + <x ^ f3) (b ^ cc) fi) G (cc + /?) -j- a (a, + ft) 

. (3 

Since the electromotive force round the circuit AGB is E, 
i/ve 

Bx + by + a {y - z) = E; 
ince by (3), we have 

x = {G (a + b + a + j8) + (6 + a) (a +/?)} ^ 

y={G (a + P) + 

E 

z — (aa — 6/3) ^ 
x - y = {G (a + 6) + 
y-z={G (a+ f}) + 
x — y + z = {G (a + 6) + 

lere 

— BG (a -j~ 6 4~ a -f- jS) -J- B (6 d- u) (a -j- /S) 

+ G {a + 6) (a + /J) + a (a + /3) (a -f 6) — a (aa — l 

= BG (a 4~ 6 -j- a -J- jS) -j- B (b -1- a) (a + jS) 

+ G (a + b) (a + /3) + aba + abfi + aafi + bafi, 


a(a + fi)} -r- 


b(a + fi)} 
fi(a + b)} 
a{b + a)} 


E 

A 

E 

A 

E 

A 


y...(4) 
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i two, omitting the product of any two which meet at either 
J extremities of the battery arm or at either of the extremities 
3 arm P. 

From these expressions we see at once that if we keep all t 
iistances the same, then the current in one arm (A) due to 
ctromotive force E in another arm (B), is equal to the current 
) when the electromotive force E is placed in the arm (A). T 
nprocal relation is not confined to the case of six conductors, l 
true whatever the number of conductors may be. 

We may write the expression for x given by equation (4) in 1 
:m 

E 

X = B + R’ 

iere 

R — ^ ( a + ( a + ft) + aa P + aa b + afib + 

Q(a + b + a + fi) + (b + a){a + fl) 

R is the resistance, between A and B, of the crossed quae 
;eral ACBD. 

We see that R = (sum of products of the five resistances of t 
Ladrilateral taken three at a time, leaving out the product of 2 
.ree that meet in a point): divided by the sum of the products 
e same resistances taken two at a time, leaving out the prod 
any pair that meet in A or B. 

192. Conjugate Conductors. The current through < 
ill vanish if 

aa = bj 8 ; 

this case AB and CD are said to be conjugate to each other, tl 
■e so related that an electromotive force in AB does not prod 
ly current in CD : it follows from the reciprocal relation that w, 
ds is the case an electromotive force in CD will not produce s 
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Since the difference of potential between C and 1 
that between D and B , we have 

ay = Pfo-y); 


hence eliminating y and x — y, we get 

b _ a 

or bj6 = aa. 


When this relation holds we may easily prove that 


A = (a + 6 + a + j8) -j- 


(b + a) (a + ft) 


a + b + a + /? 


5 + 


(« + i 8 ) ( a 


a H- b + a 


which we may write as 

A = S(G + P') (B + P); 

where S is the resistance of ADB , placed in « 

resistance of the same conductors when in parallel, 
resistance of CAD, CBD in parallel. 

When AB is conjugate to CD, then in whatever pa: 
work an electromotive force is placed, the current th' 
these arms is independent of the resistance in the oth 
deduce this from the preceding expressions for the curre] 
arms of the circuit; it can also be proved in the folio win 
is applicable to any number of conductors. Suppose th 
motive force in some branch of the system produces a cm 
AB, then we may introduce any e.m.e. we please into 
altering the current through its conjugate CD. We may 
introduce such an electromotive force as would mak* 
through AB vanish, without altering the current in 
effect of makin the current in AB vanish would be 
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hus bears to E the ratio of G {aa — bp) to A. By making aa - 
all we can without using either very small or very large resistar 
ke the ratio of the potential difference between G and D t< 
;eedingly small; for example, let a = 101, a = 99, b = p = ] 
= G = 1. Thus we find that this ratio is nearly equal to 1/4 x ! 
the potential difference between C and D is only about one f( 
lionth part of the e.m.e. of the battery. 

194. Heat produced in the System of Conductc 
suming Joule’s law (see Art. 178) we shall show that for all poss 
tributions consistent with KirchhofPs first law, the one that g: 
> minimum rate of heat production is that given by the second 1 
Bor, consider any closed circuit in a network of conductors, 
v, w ... bo the currents through the arms of this circuit as de 
tied by KirchhofPs laws, andr l3 ... the corresponding resistan 
e rate of heat production in this closed circuit is by Joule’s 
lal to 

r x u 2 H- r 2 w* +.(1 

Now suppose that the currents in this circuit arc altered in 
>st general way possible consistent with leaving the current 
* conductors not in the closed circuit unaltered, and consisi 
o with the condition that the algebraical sum of the curr< 
wing into any point should vanish: we see that these condit 
(uire that all the currents in the closed circuit should be mere* 
diminished by the same amount. Let them all be increased 
the rate of heat production in the circuit is now by Joule’s la 

[n ig) 2 b r 2 (v l-£) 2 -l- ... 

— r x u* 4 r 2 w 2 •!■ ... 4 2g (r x u 4 r 2 v 4 ...) 4 (r x 4 r 2 4 r 3 4' ... 
Now since the currents u, w are supposed to be detenninec 
rchhoff’s laws 
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195. Use of the Dissipation Function. 

conveniently deduce the actual distribution of the c 
down F the expression for the rate of heat prodi 
it a minimum , subject to the condition that the 
the currents which meet in a point is zero. Or v 
of this condition express, as in the example of 
Bridge, the current through the various arms ir 
number of currents x, y , z, then express the rate < 
in terms of x , y, z. 

F is often called the Dissipation Function. 

When there are electromotive forces E^ 9 E a in 
which currents u P9 u g are flowing respectively 
distribution of current is that which makes 

F — 2 (E v u p + E Q u q + ...) 
a minimum. Thus in the case of the Wheatstone’i 
F = Bx 2 + by 2 + a (y — z) 2 + Gz 2 + a (x — y) 2 - 
and equations (4) of Art. 191 are equivalent to 

which are the conditions that F — 2 Ex should be 

A very important example of the principle th 
distribute themselves so as to make the rate of 1 
small as possible, is that of the flow of a stead 
a uniform wire; in this case the rate of heat produc 
when the current is uniformly distributed over t 
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)duction. Let A and B respectively denote the network be 
i after the increase in resistance in one or more of its arms. W 
b altering the resistance alter the currents until the distribu" 
currents through A is the same as that actually existing in 
e rate of heat production for the new distribution is by Art. 
>ater than that in A. Now take this constrained system 
3hout altering the currents suppose that the resistances 
reased until they are the same as in B. Since the resistances 
reased without altering the currents the rate of heat produci 
increased, so that as this rate was greater than in A before 
istances were increased it will a fortiori be greater aftcrwa 
t after the resistances were increased the currents and resistai 
s the same as B, hence the rate of heat production in B 
before its resistance is greater than that of A. 

197. The following proof of the reciprocal relations between 
•rents and the electromotive forces in a network of conductoi 
3 to Professor Wilberforce. Let A, B be two of the points i 
work of conductors, let R AB denote the resistance of the ^ 
rung AB ; V A the potential of A,V b that of B, C AB the curi 
ving along the wire from A to B, E AB the electromotive fore 
attery in AB, tending to make the current flow through the batl 
bho direction AB; let currents from an external source be led i 
s network, the current entering at a point A being denoted 
. Then if H I A denotes the sum of all these currents HI A = 0 
Wo have by Ohm’s law, 

Rah"ah ~ V A - V H I- E ah .(1 

I. us suppose that another distribution of currents, potentials,, 

rU.tvmwU.i \/n iq /lmmi.ml In; flnykn*] Wo kv ( 
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Since the left-hand side is symmetrical 
accented and unaccented hitters we have 

^aI'a^a^au I - 

Now suppose that all the /\s and / n s are 

E's arc zero except E Ar{ , all the Ii n s except i 

u (v //' (* 

IJ Air J An lJ air 'oi>» 

i.e. that when unit electromotive force nets in 

through another branch 01) of the network is t 

through AB when unit electromotive force i 

equation (2) suppose that all the K s and B n n i\ 

1 A is led in at A and out at B, a,11 the other 1 

in the distribution represented bv the dashed 

led in at (1 and out at I), all the other I n s va 

L,UV v t> ) i.,{V' A 

Thus if unit current be led in at A and c 
di(Terence between 0 arid 1) is t he same as tl 
between A and B when unit current is led in 

198. Distribution of Current throui 
ductor. We shall now consider the case 
instead of being constrained to How along wire 
themselves through an unlimited conductor 
constant throughout its volume. We shall huj 
is introduced into this conductor by means o 
electrodes, i.e. electrodes made of a material wl 
vanishes. The currents will enter and leave t 
angles to the electrodes, for a tangential eur 
would correspond to a finite tangential eleetrt 
ductor and therefore in the electrode, but in th 
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iditions (I) that it is at right angles to the surfaces A and B , j 
that since the current is steady, and there is no accumulatioi 
ctricity at any part of the conductor, the quantity of electric 
dch flows into any region equals the quantity which flows c 
mce we see that the outward flow over any closed surface enclos 
and not £ is equal to i, over any closed surface enclosing B i 
t A is equal to — i , and over any closed surface enclosing ncit 
both of these surfaces is zero. But the electric intensity, w. 
3 conductor is replaced by air and A has a charge ijirr of posil 
ctricity, while B lias an equal charge of negative electric 
iisfies exactly the same conditions, which are sufficient to detenn 
without ambiguity; hence the current in the conductor is eq 
the electric intensity in the air and is in the same direction, 
e such that the tangent to it at any point is in the directioi 
3 current at that point is called a stream-lino. The stream-1 i 
ncido with the lines of force in the electrostatic problem. 

199. If q is the intensity of the current at any point P (i.e. 
rrent flowing through unit area at right angles to the stream- 
P), a the specific resistance of the conductor, (h an elemenl 
3 stream-line, then by Ohm’s law the e.m.e. between the electro 
and B is equal to 

Jo#*, 

3 integral being extended from the surface of A to that of B. 
s constant, this is equal to 

(rfqds. 

If F is the electric intensity at P in the electrostatic probh 
,eo F q, the, between A and H is equal to 

crJ/'V*; 
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Hence the e.m.f. between A and B 


ArrL 


or the resistance between A. and B is equal to 


ArrO ' 


We see from this that the resistance of 
concentric spherical surfaces, whose radii are 

a 


A 7 mb 




The resistance per unit length of a shell o 
bounded by two coaxial cylindrical surfaces > 
b is equal to 


a , b 
log 


Zir ' a 

The resistance between two spherical elect 
a and b and whose centres are separated by a < 
very large compared with either a or b, is equn 

\tt [rt 1 b R) ’ 

approximately. 

The resistance per unit length between 
cylindrical wires whoso radii an* a and h 7 ai 
a distance K apart, where It is very large ooi 
approximately 


cr . W 


Z7T 


If we have two infinite cylinders, one with 
E per unit length, the other with the charge 
B are the centres of the sections of these 
perpendicular to the axis and P a point in this - 
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»] 

it is, they are the series of circles for which A and B are invc 
nts. The lines of force are the lines which cut these circles 
it angles, i.e. they are the series of circles passing through A i 
But the lines of force in the electrostatic problem coincide w 
■ lines along which the currents flow between two parallel cylinc 
electrodes; hence these currents flow in planes at right angles 
axes of the cylinders, along the circles passing through the 1 
nts in which these planes intersect the axes of the cylinders. 



Since the resistance of unit length of the cylinders is 

o' . E* 


> resistance of a length t is 


<r 
27 rt 


I <>{? 


ip 

ah ’ 


is will be the resistance of a thin lamina whose thickness is t w 
> current is led in hv circular electrodes radii a and b, if the th 
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To find the resistance of a lamina so boundec 
moment the flow through the unlimited lamina, 
flow from out of each electrode approximately 
directions; hence if we draw a series of circles in¬ 
constant angle a at A and B, we may regard the 
made up of the conductors between the strean 

c 

multiple arc; the number of these conductors is - 

same current flows through each, the resistance of 
is 27 t/cl of the whole resistance; thus the resistanc 
conductors is 

a , R 2 . 
at ab ’ 

Thus, for example, if the electrodes are placet 
ference of a complete circle, a = 7r and the resistanc 

a , R 2 

5 los iF' 

200. Conditions satisfied when a cum 
one medium to another. Let AB be a portio 
of separation of two media, a x the specific resista 
medium, <r 2 that of the lower, let 6 and cf> be the 
directions of the current in the upper and lower n 
make with the normal to the surface. Let q l9 q 2 
of the currents in the two media, i.e. the amount < 
across unit areas drawn at right angles to the < 
Then since, when things are in a steady state, th 
or decrease in the electricity at the junction of ti 
currents along the normal must be equal in the fa 

Thus q x cos 6 = q 2 cos <j> . 
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MAGNETIC FORCE DUE TO CURRE: 

201. It was not known until 1820 that an 
exerted any mechanical effect on a magnet in its 
year however Oersted, a Professor ab Copenhage] 
magnet was deflected when placed near a wire com 
current. 

When a long straight wire with a current flown 
held near the magnet, the magnet tended to pla 
angles both to the wire and the perpendicular let fa 
of the magnet on the wire. 

The lines of magnetic force due to a long strai 
readily shown by making the wire pass through 
board disc over which iron filings are sprinkled. W 
right angles to the wire, the iron filings will arrai 
circles when the current is flowing; these circle 
having as their centre the point where the wire cr< 
the disc. 

The connection between the direction of the cu 
the magnetic force is such that if the axis of a rij 
(i.e. an ordinary corkscrew) cc 
^ direction of the current, then 

I screwed foiward into a fixed nu 
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202. Ampere*® law for the magnetic field due to a 
'sed linear circuit. I his may be stated as follows: At z 
nt I, not in the wire conveying the current, the magnetic foi 
i to the current can be derived from a potential Q where £2 = G 
eing the (.uncut flowing round the circuit, to the solid an 
•tended by the <.it c.uit at P, and 0 a constant which depends 
unit in which the current; is expressed. 

When the unit of current is what is known as the ‘elect 
gnetic unit.; see Chap, xir, 0 is unity. We shall in the follow 
est igations suppose that the current is measured in terms of 1 
t. 

We see from Art*. 134 that this is equivalent to saying that 
gnetic field clue to a current is the same as that due to a magm 
ll whoscs strength is g the boundary of the shell coinciding w 
circa lit conveying the current. The direction of magnetizatioi 
shell is related to the direction of the current in such a way t 
he observer stands on the side of the shell which is charged v 
hive magnetism and looks at the current, the current in fron' 
i flows from right to left. 

The best proof of the truth of Ampere’s law is that though 
isequenees an* being daily compared with the results of exp 
uts, no discrepancy has ever been detected. 

The potent ial due to the magnetic shell at a point in the substa 
She, shell is not. the same as that due to the electric circuit, no 
• magnetic force at such a point the same in the two cases. 1 
,vever does not. cause any difliculty in determining the magn 
re dm' to a circuit, at, any point P, for, since only the bound 
the efjuivident magnetic shell is fixed, wo can always arrange 
41 in such a way that, it- dot's not pass through P. 
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shell is magnetized along the normal, the tangenl 
in the shell is equal to the tangential magnetic in 
Art. 158, the tangential magnetic force at P', a 
the shell, is equal to the tangential magnetic, force 
inside the shell, and this, as we have just seei 
tangential magnetic induction at P. Again, by Ai 
magnetic force at P f is equal to the normal mag 
P. Thus since the normal force at P' is equal to th 
at P, and the tangential force at P f is equal 
induction at P, the magnetic force at. P f is equal 
direction to the magnetic induction at. P. Since i 
at P due to the current is equal to the magnetic 
the shell, we see that the magnetic force due to t 
equal to the magnetic induction duo to the shell 


a 



Thus since the lines of magnetic induction du 
a seties of closed curves passing through the 
magnetic force due to the current flowing runs 
circuit will be a series of closed curves threading 

203. Work done in taking a magnet 
closed curve in a magnetic field due to el 

Lot EFilHs .Fim 95, be the closed curve traverse 
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ravers es the closed curve EFGH under the influence of 
bncal currents, is given by the equation 

W = f (adx + bdy + cdz), 

integral being taken round the closed curve. 

Hence we have by Art. 153 

W = /((« + i7rA ) dx + (J3 + 4t tB) dy + ( y + 4 ttC) dz}, 

moo by Art. 134 the line integral of the magnetic force dr 
shell vanishes when taken round a closed circuit, we have 

J (adx + j Bdy -j- ydz) = 0; 

30 W = 4-7r J (Adx + Bdy + Cdz), 

re the integral is now taken from P to Q, the points when 
1 outs the curve EFGH , since it is only between P and Q 
^ (J do not vanish. 

- f the strength of the magnetic shell, and the directic 

"'ration is from the negative to the positive side of the shell 

f(Adx + Bdy + Cdz) = <£; 

*0 PF = 4:7Tcf>. 

is the strength of the current which the shell replaces 


Art. 202; hence 


<f> — i, 

W = ini. 


riuiB the work done on unit pole when it travels round a cl 
/o, which threads the circuit once in the positive direction, i.e. \ 
pole enters at the negative side of the equivalent shell and le 
ho positive, is constant whatever be the path, and is equal t< 

im. 
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negative side and leaves it at the positive), an 
negative direction, the work done on the pole on i 

Anri (n — m). 

The value of $(adx |- j8rf?/ •} ydz) taken round 
independent of the nature of the material which i 
circuit; it is the same, if the currents are unalf 
circuit lies entirely in air, entirely in iron or any < 
medium, or partly in air and partly in iron. Fo 
regarded as made up of two parts, one, in which 
the magnetic force are a i9 y, due to the mag 
currents when there is nothing hut air in the n 
other, a field whose components are a 0 , y 0 due 
tion induced or permanent of the iron. 

Hence 

f(adx +fidy-\-y(k) •-■■■/{(«, I (/J, I ft 0 ) u 

Since a 0) f} 0 , y 0 are the forces due to a distr 
the work done by these forces on a unit pole tal 
circuit must vanish, hence 

J(<V^ I Mf I n dz ) () > 

when the integral is taken round any closed cireu 

iftadx P [My | ydz) ™ f(<t x dx h fi^ly | 
and 

!{a x dx I - ftxdy i y x dz) 

■ 47T (sum of currents embraced bj 

Thus J (adx | fidy p ydz) depends merely up^ 
the field and not upon the nature of the material 
circuit. 
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t] 

co tlio current in infinitely long the magnetic force will not yi 
we move parallel to the wire conveying the current; hence ■ 
■mal magnetic force taken over one of the plane ends will car 
t taken over the other. Thun, if N is the curved surface of 
inder, the total magnetic force taken over the cylinder is RS, i 
ce this vanishes, R must vanish; h<m(‘.e there is no radial magic 
re due to the current. 

To find T the tangential magnetic force, let P be any point, i 
* the perpendicular let fall from P on the current; T is the magn 
ce at right angles to OP and to the- direction of the current. W 
us centre and radius OP describe in a plane at right angles to 
rent, a circle; at each point on the circumference of this circle 
igential magnetic force will by symmetry be constant, and eepia 
The work done when unit, pole is taken round this circle is 273 
l since the path encircles the current once this must by Art. 
equal to \ 777 , if / is the strength of the current; hence we have 

7* -i 
r ’ 

bite tangential magnetic fores* varies inversely as the distance fi 
> current. 

We shall now show that, the magnetic force parallel to the cun 
tushes. 

We can do this by regarding tin* straight, eireuit as the limi 
iroular one with a very largo radius. Consider the magnetic f< 
a point. P due to tin* eirrular eurrent. Through P draw a ci 
a plarn^ parallel to that of the eurrent., so that the line joii 
the centre of this circle, to the centre of the* eirele in which 
Tent is flowing, is perpendietdar to the* plane's of these. eir< 
en if T is the* magmdie foree along the tangent to this circle 
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and their planes at right angles to the current. T 
magnetic force is related to that of the current in 
the diagram, Fig. 94; i.e. the directions of curr 
force are related in the same way as the dirocti 
and rotation in a right-handed screw. 

The magnetic force at. a point. P not. in the eti 
derivable from a potential U, where 

O 2/d ! Arrni, 

where 9 is the angle PO, the perpendicular let f 
axis of the current, makes with a fixed lino in the 1 
right angles to the current: n is an integer. The pot* 
valued function having at each point, an infinit 
differing from each other by multiples of ini, 1 
done in taking unit magnetic pole round a closed 
the current. This mdeterminatenesH in the potent 
fact that the work done on unit pole as it goes fr 
another point (), depends not merely on the n 
P and Q but also on the number of times (he po 
P to Q encircles the current. 

205. Magnetic force inside the condi 
the current. When the current is flowit 
through a circular cylinder, we can easily find f 
at a point inside, the cylinder. Let O be the eentr 
of the conductor, and P a point- at which the ta 
required; in the plane of the section draw a cm 
0 and radius OP. The work done, in taking m 
circle is 2nOP . 7\ this by Art. 202 is equal to 4r 
enclosed by the circle, i fence we have 
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11 denote l»y «, t.he (tiimml, l.liroutfli the circle whoso radius is ( 


qua! to 


()P~ 


lienee 


2nOP. T Airi 


T 


OI* 

a ' 2 

OP 


a m 


Thus when the current is uniformly distributed, the magne 
"e inside tin* cylinder varies directly us the distance from ' 
h; outside the cylinder if varies inversely aa thia distance. 

206. The tofu! normal magnetie induction through any cyliiu 
face passing through two lines parallel to the current is the su 
atever he flu* shape of tin* surface 
meeting these lines, This follows at 
*,e from the principle that the total 
ignetie induction o\ er any closed surface 
zero. To find an expression for the in 
r.tion through the e\ lindrie surface, let 
and H he the points where the t wo Hues 
erseet a plant' at right angles to the 
rreut , O tin* point where the avis of the 
rrent intersects this plane, Take the 
lindrie surface such that if H is the point, nearest, to () % 
rnrnl see! am of the sin fare is the circular are Hi 1 and 
lial portion ( \ i. Since tin* magnetic force is (‘verywhere, tangen 
/!( f no fatin' of force pusses through fin* portion eorrespondinf 
f ; if r is tin* distance of a tty point V on (M from O, the magtt 
rv at P is 


Fig. mi 
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207. Two infinitely long straight 
flowing in opposite directions. Let. A ill 
points where the axes of t 
- a plane drawn at right ai 

\ of the currants. Lot the di 
A o 0 a |, 1)^ downwards thro 

^ at H upwards; if / is th 

current, the magnetic, potential at a point P b 

2 i{/J>AIi.k 2 mi } 2/{tt / PH A 

Tins may bo written 

Am (n -| - m) ~ / A PH 2 / 

thus along an equipotentiul lint 1 , the angle A/* 
the equipoiential linos arc the sorites of circles ] 

The lines of magnetic force are at. right 
potential lines, they arc therefore the series of 
centres along AH such that the tangents to thet 
point of AH, are of the constant length OA. 

The lines of magmatic force* and the e<p 
represented in Fig. h8. 

The direction of the magnetic force 1 is t*nsi 
If PT is the direction of the magnetic force at. 
the normal to the circle round A PH, t he* angle 
complement of the angle PAH. 

The magnetic force It at P is the resultant 
at right angles to A P and 2///I/* at right angle 
these along Pl\ we leave 
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At a point whose distances from A and B are large compa: 
h AB we may put AP = BP = OP , in this case the magne 
Je varies inversely as OP 2 , and the direction of the force ma' 
h OP the same angle as OP makes with the line at right an£ 
dB. 

208. Number of tubes of magnetic force due to the t 1 
"rents which pass through a circuit consisting of t 

res parallel to the currents. Let A, B be the points where ■ 
) currents intersect a plane drawn at right angles to them, 0 



Eig. 98 

> points where the wires of the circuit cut the same plane. Tf 
b. 200, the number of tubes of magnetic force due to A which j 

A C 

(High CD per unit length — 2i log . Similarly the nura 

,ich pass through CD and are due to the current B is 

., BO 


ace the number through CD per unit length due to the cun 
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When the circuits AB, CD are so situated tl 
of tubes passing through CD due to the current 
circuits AB, CD are said to be conjugate to each c 
AC BD 

for this is that l°g ~XD~BC s ^ ou ^ van * s k 3 or t 

AC_AD 
BC~ BD : 

another way of stating this result is that C a 
points on the same line of magnetic force due 
A and B; this is equivalent to the condition tl 
be points on a line of magnetic force due to 
currents at C and D. Since the lines of magne 
currents A and B are a series of circles with th 
follows that if CD is conjugate to AB it wi] 
however CD is rotated round the point O', O' be 
the line bisecting CD at right angles intersects . 

A case of considerable practical importance i 
equal circuits AB and CD, the current through . 
direction as that through C and that through B i 
as that through D. 

Let us consider the case when AB and CD ai 
and so placed that the points A, B, D, C are 
rectangle. Then if % is the current flowing round 
Q the magnetic potential at a point P will, by A 
the equation 

Q = — 2i6 — 2 icf) + constant 
where 6 and <f> are the angles subtended respe 
CD at P. 

The lines of magnetic force are the curves 
right angles; along such a line 
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it nVht 0f the curre nt, i.e. on the line thrc 


at right angles to AB tv,. ’ 1 ' e ' on tne Une 

i is by Art 207 equafto fOTCe “ paraM t0 the 


2i.AB 2 i.CD 
AP 2 (JP^ ’ 


x, AB 2a, AC — 2d, the magnetic force at P is equal 

4:ia 


a 2 + (x + d) 2 + a 2 +{d — xf 




This is, neglecting the fourth and higher powers of x, equal 1 

8ia f 3d 2 -a 2 j 
a 2 + d 2 \ ^ {a 2 + d 2 ) 2 J ’ 

ih, if y/3d = a, the term in x 2 disappears and the lowest pow* 
diieh appears in the expression for the magnetic force is the fou 
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209. Direct and return currents flovi 
through two parallel and infinite planes. 

Let the two parallel planes be at right angles t 
q f £) paper and let this plane 
j vv ^ lc ^7>, hig- 1 ( 

i How upwards at right ai 
U v the paper through eat 

L {r yi/iand downwards throng 

of (U). Let 14 F be the se< 
IM m }>arallel to A B and ( 7) an< 

them. We shall prove t 
AEG force between (be pla.n<^ 

1%. 100 parallel to 141*\ being thi 

planes in which tJto currents are flowing and at r 
currents. 


We shall begin by proving that the magnetic I 
ponent at right angles to the planes in which the on 
This is evidently true by symmetry at all points in 
between AH and (II); we can prove it is true at 
following way. Take a rectangular parallelepiped < 
is in the plane whose section is 141<\ let another 
parallel to the plane of the paper and the third |i 
to the line 14h\ The total normal magnetic im 
closed surface vanishes. Since the currents an* tmif 


in the infinite planes, the magnetic induction will I 
points in a plane 1 - parallel to those in which the cur 
.lienee the total magnetic induction over the pul 
parallelepiped which are at right angles to the pi 
vanish: for the induction at a point on one face vvil 
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it right angles to the planes in which the currents are flowix 
• proof applies to all parts of the field, whether between t 
.es or outside them. 

Co prove that the force parallel to the currents vanishes, we ta 
tangle PQRS with two sides PQ, RS parallel to the curren. 
other sides PS , QR being at right angles to the planes of t 
ents. No current flows perpendicularly through this rectang 
3 e (Art. 203) the work done when unit magnetic pole is tak 
id its circumference is zero. But since the magnetic force paral 
-*S, RQ vanishes, the work done on unit pole, if F is the foi 
ig PQ, F' that along RS, is equal to 

(F - F') PQ. 

;e this vanishes F = F', i.e. F is constant throughout the fie 
since by symmetry it vanishes along EF it must vanish throuj 
the field. 

We have now proved that throughout the field the componei 
he magnetic force in two directions at right angles to each ot] 
ish, hence the magnetic force, where it exists, must be para. 
IF, Fig. 100. 

We shall now show that except in the region between the pla' 
force parallel to EF also vanishes. Take a rectangle TUV 
100, symmetrical with respect to EF and with the sides T 
r parallel to it. Then since there is as much current flowi 
rards from AB through this rectangle as downwards from C 
work done on taking a unit pole round this rectangle m 
ish. Hence if F is the force parallel to EF along TV, F' that 
r , F=F'. If however the directions of all the currents are 
3 ed the direction of the magnetic force will be reversed also. I 
m the currents are reversed the force at TV parallel to EF ^ 
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hence ini x LM is equal to the work done, in taki 
pole round the rectangle. But this work is It x L 
is done when the pole is moving along 3L\\ N A a 
have 

It X LM Am >; IJL 

or It *1 rn. 

Thus the magnetic force is independent of the 
the planes. 

210* Solenoid. We can apply exactly <1 
to the very important ease of an infinitely lo 
solenoid, i.e. an infinitely long rigid, circular eylii 
currents are (lowing in planes perpendicular to i 
solenoid may be constructed by winding a, right 
uniformly with wire, the planes of tin* winding bei 
to the axis of the cylinder, so that between any tv 
angles to the axis and at unit, distance apart there an 
of turns of wire. We can show by t he same met In 
that inside the cylinder the radial magnetic force- v 
the force parallel to the axis of the cylinder is unif 
the cylinder the magnetic force vanishes: and 
magnetic force inside tin*, cylinder parallel to the j 

II ~ in (current flowing between two planes *■ 
distance). 

If there are n turns of wire wound round each 
cylinder and i is the current flowing through the v 
is equivalent to 

// Anni, 


The -nr inti* mm lit m trim hi* I.hi* s 
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a an ax * s * n own pl a n© whicli does not cut it, and 

B nr ! g ^ WOund with so that the windings are in pla 
cong e axis of the ring and so that the number of windi 
tween two planes which make an angle d with each other is eq 
n8/27r ; n is thus the whole number of windings on the ring. T. 
* can prove as in Art. 209 that the magnetic force vanishes outs 
e solenoid, and that inside the solenoid the lines of magnetic fc 
5 circles having their centres on the axis of the solenoid and tl 
ines at right angles to the axis. Let H be the magnetic force 
listance r from this axis; the work done on unit pole when ta] 
ind a circle whose radius is r and whose centre is on the axis i 
me perpendicular to it is 2t ttH; this by Art. 203 is equal to 
aes the current flowing through this circle, and is thus equal 
ni, if i is the current flowing through one of the turns of w 
>nce 

2irrH = 47r m 

jj __ 2 m 

r 

Thus the force is inversely proportional to the distance from 
is. 

The preceding proof will apply if the solenoid is wound roi 
slosed iron ring; if however there is a gap in the iron it requ 
idification. 


Let Fig. 101 represent a section of the solenoid and suppose t 


BDO is a gap in the iron, the faces of the 
>n being planes passing through the axis 
the solenoid. Let this axis cut the plane 
the paper in 0. 

Let P be a point on the face of one of 
e gaps, B the magnetic induction in the 


/v 4- 


g\Tj nvi 
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where 6 is the angle subtended by the air gap al 
solenoid. Hence by Art. 203 wc have 


or 


rB J 
B r- 


'■2tt ~ 0 
/* 


|* ffj- Attwi- 


!iufii 


4 - 1 


This formula shows the great effect produced 
small air gap in diminishing the magnetic, indueti 
the case of a sample of iron for which /t 1 HUM 

0/2rr 1/10 0 , 

i.e. if the air is only one per cent, of the whole ein 
B is only one-eleventh of what it would be if the 
complete, while even though 6/2 tt were only equ 
magnetic induction would be reduced one-half by 
the gap. 

We can explain this by the tendency which the t 
induction have to leave air and run through iron, 
force in the solenoid due to the current circulating 
direction of the. arrow, the face AH of the gap will 
positive magnetism, the face CD with negative. If 
of magnetism existed in air, tubes of magnetic it 
from AB and running through the air to CD ' 
uniformly distributed in the* held; in this ease the 
in the solenoid for a short part of their course. Bt 
solenoid is filled with soft iron these tubes forsake 
through the iron, and as they arc in the opposite* 
tubes due to the current thev diminish the numneth 
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0 ] 

a current i, those on the right relating to the distribute 
rrent produced by a battery of electromotive force E. 
Magnetic System. Current System. 

1. The lino integral of the mag- 1. Tho line integral of the ele 
ie force round any dosed curve force round any closed curve pas 
ending tho magnetizing circuit is through the battery is E } while rc 

while round any other dosed any other closed curve it vanishe 
vo it vanishes. 

2. Tho linos of magnetic indue- 2. Tho linos of flow of the cur 

a are closed curves threading the are closed curves passing through 
gnolizing circuit. battery. 

3. Tho magnetic induction is fi 3. The intensity of tho currci 

evs tho magnetic! force, where jx is by Ohm’s Law c times tho olo< 

magnetic permeability. force, where c is tho specific com 

tivity of the substance, i.c. the. 

dprocal of tho specific resistance 

4. At tho j unction of two different 4. At the junction of two ditto 

dia tho normal magnetic induction media the normal dee trie current 
t the tangential magnetic force are tho tangential electric force are 
.tinuous. tinuous. 

From these results wo hoo that tho magnetic induction din 
nagnotizing circuit currying a current i will bo numerically ex 
tho current produced by a battery coinciding with the circui 
! electromotive fore.e of the ha.tte.ry is 4 tt/, and if the spe< 
nluctivity of the medium at any point in the surrounding 1 
mmerically equal to the magnetic permeability at that point. 
Since the magnetic permeability of iron is so much greater t 
it of air or other nonmagnetic substances, we may, when we 
* analogy of the current, regard the magnetic substances as g 
nluctors, the non magnetic substances as very bad ones. 
Thus in the case of a magnetizing coil round an iron ring, 
•retd, jum.hutnie is n. 1 miter v in serf ed in a rin«r of hitrh exnulne.tiv 
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a gap in this circuit, in the electric analogue this ^ 
to cutting the ring, inserting a disc of a bad conduct 
this would evidently greatly reduce the current; if 
the slit, c x the specific conductivity of the materia 

filled, then the resistance of the ring is |- 
3 ° cmr c x 


through the ring is equal to 




the average intensity of current is equal to 

vli 



The magnetic induction in the slit iron ring will t 
magnetic permeability of air is unify, be 

4 rrifi 

‘M d(f^ 1)’ 

Any problem in the distribution of currents 
analogue. Thus take the problem of the Wheats 
191), in the magnetic analogue we have six iron h 
AD, IW, CD (Fig. 89) with a, magnetizing eirci 
l x , l z , l z , l 4 are the lengths, <t x , , a ;t , u 4 the areas of 

and /i l3 /z 2 , fi 4 the magnetic permeability of < 
respectively, we see from the theory of the Wheat, 
there will be no lines of magnetic induction down 

4 U 4 4 

/V'i /V'<i /V'a/V'a’ 

a result which may be applied to the comparisot 
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boundary of the shell exerted a magnetic force at Q equal 
in 6/PQ 2 , where 6 is the angle between PQ and the tangent 
:o the boundary of the shell: the direction of the magnetic fo 
Q is at right angles to both PQ and the tangent to the bound: 
P. Since the magnetic force due to the shell is by Ampere’s r 
‘ same as that due to a current flowing round the boundary of * 
'11? "kl 16 intensity of the current being equal to the strength of ■ 
ill, it follows that the magnetic force due to a linear current n 
calculated by supposing an element of current of length ds 
jo exert at Q a magnetic force equal to ids sin 6/PQ 2 , where i is 
ength of the current, and 6 the angle between PQ and the direct 
bhe current at P: the direction of the magnetic force being at ri, 
?les both to PQ and to the direction of the current at P. 

The direction of the magnetic force is related to the directioi 
3 current, like rotation to translation in a right-handed sc: 
rking in a fixed nut. 

212. Magnetic force due to a circular current. [ 

seeding rule will enable us to find the magnetic force along 
is of a circular current. 

Let the plane of the current be at right angles to the plane 
3 paper. Let the current intersect this plane in the points A, 
102 , flowing upwards at A and downwards 
B. Let 0 be the centre of the circle round 
dch the current is flowing, P a point on the 
is of the circle. The force at P will by 
nametry be along OP. If i is the intensity of 
a current, then the force at P due to an 
sment ds of the current at A will be at right 
gles to the current at A, i.e. it will be in the plane of the pa] 


A 

p 

o- 

B 

Fig. 102 
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s midway between the planes of the currents, the magnetic f< 
P is 


'’ItT'MV 2 


] 


+ - 


((a 2 + (d + xff (a 2 + (d ~ x) 2 f 

A rriar ( r 2 

(„« -I ,P) : i 1 = ( “ <<F) 


•I* terms in x* and higher powers of . 

ns if a ■ 2d, that is il the distance between the currents is ec 
he radius of either circuit, the lowest power of x in the expresi 
the magnetic iorce will be the fourth. Thus near 0 where 
dl the magnetic force will be exceedingly uniform. 

This disposition of the coils is adopted in Helmholtz’s Galv* 
ter. 


214. Mechanical Force acting on an electric curr 

,ced in a magnetic held. 

The mechanical forces exerted by currents on a magnetic sys 
et jual and opposite, to the forces exerted by the magnetic sys 
the currents. Since the forces exerted by the currents on 
gnets arc the same as those exerted by Ampere’s systen 
gnefic shells, it follows that the mechanical forces on the curr< 
st be the same as those on the magnetic shells; hence the de 
intion of the mechanical forces on a system of currents car 
Tied by the principles investigated in Art. 136. Introducing 
.amity of the current instead of strength of the magnetic she! 
from that article that the force in any direction acting c 
mit conveying a current i is equal to i times the rate of incr< 
die number of unit tubes of magnetic induction passing thro 

u/Iimt f.Iirti Atwuif. iu in f.lna rHrprvf.irm thA fn 
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and the magnetic induction is shown in the ace 
where the magnetic induction is supposed drawn 
plane of the paper. 


215. Couple acting on a plane circuit 
form magnetic field. Let A he the area of 

intensity of the ci 



between the norn 
the circuit and tl 
magnetic- induetio 
unit tubes of magi 
to the uniform lie: 
the circuits is iA H 
the strength of th 
tion in the unifo 
does not change 


moved parallel to itself; there are therefore*, no 
acting on the system. The number of tubes pa 
circuit changes however as the circuit is rotate 
therefore be a couple acting on the circuit; tl 
couple tending to increase </> is by the last at 
rate of increase with <j> of the number of unit tube 
the circuit, that is to 

^ (iAH eosc/>) 


</</> 


iA B sin <f>. 


The couple vanishes with c/>, and hence the cir 
itself with its normal along the direction of the m 
and in such a wav that the direction of the it 


2 
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low upwards through the paper. Then, by Art. 204, the magne 
cce at B due to the current through A is equal to 

2i_ 

AB 9 

id is at right angles to AB; hence, by Art. 214, the mechani 
L-ce per unit length on the current at B is equal to 

2 ii' 

AB 9 

id since it acts at right angles both to the current and to * 
agnetic force, it acts along AB. By the rule given in Art. 2 
e see that if the currents are in the same direction the force betw< 
iem is an attraction, if the currents are in opposite directions ■ 
rce between them is a repulsion. Hence, we see that strain 
irallel currents attract or repel each other, according as they 
>wing in the same or opposite directions, with a force which vai 
versely as the distance between them. 

217. Mechanical force between two circuits, ea 
rcuit consisting of a pair of infinitely long parallel strai§ 
inductors. Let the currents be all perpendicular to the pk 
: the paper and let the currents of the first a 
id second pairs intersect the plane of the 
iper in A , B and 0, D respectively: we 
Lall consider the case when the circuits are E 
aced symmetrically and so that the line 
F bisects both AB and CD at right angles. B 
t the current i flow upwards through the 105 

iper at A, downwards at B, the current %' upwards through ‘ 

n4- /I Ti HPVk a a'f'cxrncv'n a PTPOnll.Q 'l 
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Between the currents B and C there is a repulsic 
per unit length to 

2 ii' 

Bcr 

the component of this parallel to EF is 

M' 


' BO* 


EF. 


2ii'EF 


Hence on each unit length of 0 there is a for 
and equal to 

1 1 1. 

AO* BO* I' 
there is an equal force acting in this direction oi 
of j D; hence the total force per unit length on flu 
attraction parallel to EF equal to 

( 1 1 1 

U<r- Hr -]' 

If EF x, AE . a ., OF ■ b , this is equal to 


4i7 EF 


Aii'x 


I 


{{a !>)* | x* (a. | b)* | 

this Vanishes when x ■ * 0 and when x is inlinii 
he some intermediate value of x when the uf frantic 
This value of % is easily found to he given by the e 

x 2 * J{2vW ft 4 - « 2 ft a - (a 58 S ft s 
when a — b is very small this gives 

x a — ft, 

when bja is very small 
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that between two infinitely long straight parallel circuits, 
;ance between the straight circuits being equal to the shorl 
lanf'C between the circular ones. Thus if i y %' are the curre 
ougli tlie e.ircular circuits, whose radii are respectively a anc 
I x is the distance, between the planes of the circuits, the attract 
ween the parallel circuits is at right angles to the planes of 
wits and is approximately equal to 

&7Tadi' x 
(a — bf + cb * ' 

h is n maximum when x^a-b; that is, when the dista 
ween the planes of the circuits is equal to the difference of tl 
ii. 

Another ease which is easily solved is that of two coaxial circi 
•nits, the ‘radius of one being small compared with that of 
er. Let* / be the intensity of the current flowing round the la 
•uit whose radius is a, i! the current round the small circuit wh 
ins is h\ let x be the distance between the planes of the circu 
m since b is very small compared with a, the magnetic force < 
the large circuit will be approximately uniform over the sec< 
•uit and equal to 27r/u 2 /(n 2 |-;r 2 ) : -i, its value at the centre of t 
uiit. Thus the number of unit tubes of magnetic induction 
(he first circuit, which pass through the second circuit is equa 

2tAW 
(a 2 h ^ 2 )- 

Hence by Art. 2H the force on the second circuit in the direci 
vhieh x increases, i.e. the repulsion between the circuits, is eqm 

2 t rHi'aW A ----- 

dx (a 2 + x 2 )^ 
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a maximum. When we use the attraction betw 
means of measuring their intensities, the currents ( 
in this position, for not only is the force to he me 
this case, but it is also practically independent of, 
the proper adjustment of the distance between th 

219. Coefficient of Self and Mutual 1 
coefficient of self-induction of a, circuit is defined 
of unit tubes of magnetic induction winch pass tl 
when it is traversed by unit, current., there being n 
permanent magnet in its neighbourhood. 

The coefficient of mutual induction of two oil 
defined to be the number of unit, tubes of magnet i 
pass through B when unit current {lows round . 
current except that through /I, or permanent nin< 
bourhood of the circuits. 

We see from Art. 138 that the coefficient of m 
also equal to the number of unit tubes of imlu 
through A when unit current flows round B, 

If the circuit, consist of several f.urns of wire, the 
definitions we must take as the number of tubes o 
tion which pass through the circuit, the. sum of tin 
of magnetic induction which pass through the dtfl< 
circuit. 

We see from the preceding definitions that 
circuits A and B, and if the. currents t\j flow res] 
these circuits, then the numbers of tubes of magnet i 
pass through the circuits A and B are respectively 
Li 4 Mj, and Mi 1* iVjf, 
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num ^ er °f unit tubes of magnetic indue 
1 j. to . 10U ^ ea( f 1 turn °f ^ is equal to imiA, and since t 
uins per unit ength, the coefficient of self-induction of a lei 
the solenoid is equal to 


4:77 nHA. 

Lf the core were filled with soft iron of permeability jjl, then 
l ei O ' unit tubes of magnetic induction which pass through < 

i o wire is 477 n^A, and the coefficient of self-induction of a lei 
4.TrnHfjiA. 

If the iron instead of completely filling the core only part 
it, then if B is the area of the core occupied by the i 
coefficient of self-induction of a length l is 

o 


4:7rnH {/ulB -f A — B}. 

[. onsider now the coefficient of mutual induction of two soler 
k! fi with parallel axes. The coefficient of mutual induction 
ish unless one of the solenoids is inside the other, for the magi 
'0 due to a current through a solenoid vanishes outside 
noid. Hence when a current flows through a no lines of indue 
pass through /? unless /3 is either inside a or completely surroi 


Let /3 be inside a. Let B be the area of the solenoid jS, am 
)e the number of turns of wire per unit length. Then if 
•ent flows through a, the magnetic force inside is 4zrm, where 
number of turns per unit length. Hence if there is no iron ir 
solenoids, the number of tubes of magnetic induction pas 
nigh each turn of /3 is ^irnB, and since there are m turns per 
;1«h, the coefficient of mutual induction of a length l of the 
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and down the other, then by Art. 208, the coo 
induction between a and /? is, per unit length, e< 


2 lo 


AO. HI) 

8 AD.ncr 


where A, B, 0, B are respectively the points who 
circuits a and /? intersect a plane at right angles 
direction. The current through the conductor into 
in A is in the same direction as that through the 
through 0. 


220. We can express the energy in the magn 
system of currents very easily in terms of the 
coeflicients of self and mutual induction of the eir 
Art. 1(>3, that the energy per unit length in a unit 
at P is equal to Ii/tin, where It is the magnetic, for 
of induction is a closed curve, and the total am 
this tube is equal to 

J mix, 

o7r 

where ds is an element of length of the tube arid 
sum of all the products ltd# for the tube. But 
done on unit pole when it is taken round the elose< 
the tube of induction, and this by Art.. 203 is equ 
sum of the currents encircled by the curve, lie 
a tube of induction is equal to 

| (the sum of the currents encircled by t 
Hence the whole energy in the magnetic field is 
sum of the products obtained by multiplying tli 
circuit by the number of tubes of magnetic induciu 
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□ce the energy in the magnetic held, around this circuit is 
\i (Li -|* Mj) -|- \j (Mi + Nj) 

- ILP +My + INf. 

wo have only one circuit carrying a current i, then if L is 
hicient of self-induction, the energy in the magnetic held is 

{L%K 

ns the coefficient of self-induction is equal to twice the one;rg> 
magnetic Held due to unit current. 

We may use this as the dehnition of coefficient of self-induct 
l this definition has a, wider application than the previous < 
3 definition in Art. 219 is only applicable 
en the currents flow through very fine 
es, the present one however is applicable 
en the current is distributed over a con¬ 
dor with a finite cross section. Thus let 
consider the case where we have a current 
ving through, an infinitely long cylinder 
ose radius is ()A, the direction of flow 
ng parallel to the axis of the cylinder, 

1 where the return current flows down 
hin tube, whose radius is OH , coaxial with this cylinder, 
lad i be the current which flows up through the cylinder 
w n through the tube, let us suppose that the current through, 
inder is uniformly distributed over its cross section. The magn 
oo will vanish outside tho tube, for since as much current fl 
through the cylinder as down through the tube, the total euri 
wing through any curve enclosing them both vanishes, and th 
o the work done in tubing unit* pole round a circle with ce 

, .„i ... a;,.., 4 \. 4 + 4 


8 
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At a point P inside the cylinder the magnetic i< 

2 ir 


nr.2 3 


where a = OA } the radius of the cylinder. 

By Art. 163 the energy per unit volume is e 
where I{ is the magnetic force; hence if fi is the n 
bility of the cylinder, the magnetic energy betwee 
right angles to the axis of the cylinder and at unit. 


equal to 


4i 2 /’ 0// 2 TTrdr 
SrrJ oa f 2 


4nn OA ^ 


Hit 


'Irrrdr 


■i* ha 


on 


OA 4 


fi. 


Hence, since the coedicient of std 1* induction pen* un 
the energy when the current, is unity, it is equal t< 


, h J>" 

" " OA 


I iM- 


In this case the coeilicient of self-induction wi 
greater when the cylinder is made of iron than wl 
a non-maguetic metal like copper. For take t he east 4 v 
where e -■ 2*718, the bust 4 of the Napierian logai 
self-induction for copper, for which ft is equal to t 
2*5 per unit length, but if the cylinder is made of 
whose magnetic permeability is 1000, tin 4 coeilicient 
per unit length is 502. Thus in this cast 4 tin 4 materia! 
through which the current flows produces an euorn 
greater than it does in the cast 4 of the solenoids. 
The self-induction depends upon the way in w 
is distributed in the cylinder; thus if t he current ins: 
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221. Rational Current Element. In Ampere’s express! 

the magnetic force due to a current, the current is supposed 
divided up into elements, an element ds giving rise to a magne 
ce equal to ids sin 0/r 2 . Each of those elements when regarded 
eparate unit corresponds to an unclosed electric current, where 
the modern theory of electricity such currents do not exi 
us the mathematical unit does not correspond to a physi 
lity. To obviate this inconvenience Mr Heaviside has propos 
Dther interpretation of the element of current; he points out tl 
i magnetic force ids sin 0/r 2 ' is that due to a system of do , 
.•rents distributed through space like the lines of magnetic irdwct\ 
e to a small magnet, PQ, PQ being the element of current 
d i representing the number of lines of magnetic induction runn. 
rough PQ, i.e. passing through each cross section of the magn 
3 current at any point in the field round the element of curren 
resented in magnitude and direction by the -magnetic induct 
that point due to the little magnet. The reader will have 
ficulty in proving this result, if he applies the principle that 
>rk done in taking the unit magnetic pole round any closed circ 
equal to 4 tt times the current passing through the circuit. ' 
sment, PQ, 'With its associated system of currents, Mr Heaviside c 
e rational current element, it has the advantage of correspond 
a possible physical system. It is important to notice that i 
ew of the element of current gives us for closed circuits the ss 
suit as the old one, i.e. the closed current is entirely confined 
e closed circuit and does not spread out at all into the surround 
ace; for let PQ, RS be two elements, then if we place these toget 
that the end Q of one coincides with the beginning, R, of 
her, then the analogy with the lines of magnetic induction sh 
at the currents which when PQ was alone in the field divei 
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is, that it is a place where n charged particles 
direction of the element with the velocity r; ) 
connected by the relation nee ~ ids. 


Measurement of Current and Res 
Oahnmmeters. 

222. The magnetic force produced by a corn 
measure the intensity of the current. This is m< 
by means of the tangent galvanometer, which r< 
coil of wire placed with its piano in the magnefi 
magnetic field is not wholly due to the earth, tl 
must contain the resultant magnetic, force. At. fh 
there is a magnet which can turn freely about a v 
the magnet is in equilibrium its axis will lie ul 
component of the magnetic force at the centre of 
no current is flowing through t he coil the axis of 
in the plane of the coil, A current flowing tin 
produce a magnetic, force at. right angles to the 
proportional to the intensity of t he current. Let. 
be equal to (H where i is the intensity of tin 1 earn 
the coil and (i a quantity depending upon the 
coil 0 is called the ‘(ialvnnorneter constant 
horizontal component of the, magnetie foree at flu 
Then the resultant magnetic foree at the eenirt 
component // in the plane of the eoil and a enm 
angles to it, hence if 0 is tin* angle which the 
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The smaller we can make II , the external magnetic force at 
tre of the coil, the larger will be the angle through which a gi 
rent will deflect the magnet. By placing permanent magnet: 
table positions in the neighbourhood of the coil we can pa: 
itralize the earth’s magnetic field at the centre of the coil: in i 
y we can reduce II and inc.rea.se the sensitiveness of the galva 
ter. A magnet for this purpose is shown in Kg. 107, which re] 
ts an ordinary type of galvanometer. 

Another method of increasing the sensitiveness of the instrun 
employed in the £ astatic galvanometer. 5 In this galvanonn 
g. 108) we. have two coils A and B in series, so arranged that 
■rent circulat.es round them in opposite directions. Tims, if 




gnet.Ie force at the centre of the upper (‘.oil is upwards from 
ne of the paper, that at the centre of the lower coil will be do 
rds. Two magnets a, /i, mounted on a common axis, are phi 
he centres of the coils A and B respectively, the axes of magnet 

n i Imun Hutimok twnnf. in /mrwuiiln /It ronlmnM* limy n.w 
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The larger we make G the greater will be th 
the galvanometer. If the galvanometer consists ol 
radius a, then (see Art. 212) G =- "Irr/a. If there 
together and arranged so that the distance betwe 
is a very small fraction of the radius of the turns, t 
matcly 2 rrn/a . If the galvanometer consists of , 
rectangular cross section, the sides of the rcctangl 
right angles to the plane of the coil, and if 2 h is tl 
rectangle (measured at rigid, angles to the plain' o 
depth in the plane of the coil, n the number of tun 
through unit area, then taking as axis of ./• the 
centre of the coil at rigid, angles to its plane-, and < 
through the centre at right, angles to this, we hav< 

rc {-a jplnli/ 

'*J ft (.r‘“ 


G '2iTTii' 




where c is the mean radius of the coil. 

If 2d, 2(f) are the angles subtended at the eei 
Fig. 109, this reduces to 


a 


cot 


A irnb log 


cot. 


In sensitive galvanometers the hole in t in 1 cent 
is made as small as possible, so that the inner wi 

small radii; when this is the ease, we may put <f> 

G Artnh log rot 
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rent of this magnitude centuries to liberate 1 c.c. of hydrogen 
;trolysis. 

Since 


1 <>. 


50 

51 

SO 


II 

'a 

a 

II 


tan 9, 
cob 2 9, 


win 9 cos 9. 


Thus for a given absolute increment, of i, 8 9 will be great 
on 0 is zero, and for a given relative increment, 89, or the cha 
deflection, will be greatest when 9 - - 45°. 



Fig. ion Fig. 110 

In some cases if is important to have the magnetic field i 
‘ magnet as uniform as possible. This can be attained (see , 
1 ) by using two equal coils placed parallel to one another aiu 
lit angles to the line, joining their centres, the distance beiw 
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the coil. When a current passes through the co 
deflected out of this plane, and the coil is now m 
the axis of the magnet is again in the plane of tin 
is the case the components of the magnetic force i 
the plane of the coil due respectively to the eu 
external magnetic field must be equal and oppot 
external magnetic force, </> the angle through which 
twisted when the axis of the magnet is again in 
coil, the external force at right angles to the ph 
H sin cf>. If i is the current through the coil, (1 the. 
its centre when the wires of the coil are traversed 
then the magnetic force at right angles to the coil <1 
is Gi; hence when this is in equilibrium with tin 1 c 
the external field, 

II mu/) (H, 

. // . , 

or /i muL 

u 

The advantage of this form of galvanometer is 
is always in the same position with respect to (he c< 
coils and magnetic field the defieeiion is greater I 
for the tangent galvanometer. 

224. Desprez-d’Arsonval Galvanometei 

vanometer the coil currying the current moves w 
arc fixed. Tin 4 galvanometer is 
Fig. 111. A rectangular coil is su 
fine medal wires which also serw 
current to the coil. The coil mo 
poles of a horse-shoe magnet, a 
(mid m mt f.lm mil In 
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5 to the magnetic field. When the magnetic field is uniform 
ition between the deflection and the current is as follows. ! 
>e the area of the coil, n the number of turns of wire, i the curr 
ough the wire, B the magnetic induction at the coil. When 
ne of the coil makes an angle <f> with the direction of magrn 
uofcion the number of tubes of magnetic*, induction passing throi 

BAn sin c/>, 

ice, by Art. 215, the couple tending to twist the coil is 

iBAn cos </>. 

If the torsional couple vanishes when c f> is zero, the couple w. 
• coil is twisted through an angle </> will he proportional to <f >; 
iqual ref), then when the*,re* is equilibrium, we*. have 

i BA a cos <f) rtf), 

. rtf> 

BAn cose/) 1 

r ) is small this equation becomes approximately 


225. Ballistic Galvanometer. A galvanometer may 
*.d to measure the*, total quantity of electricity passing throng! 
1, provided the electricity passes so quickly that the magne 
*. galvanometer has not. time*, to appreciably change its posi 
ile the*. electricity is passing. Led. us suppose*, that when no cur, 
passing the axis of the magnc*t is in the plane of the*, coil, the 
i t he current passing through the plane of the coil, (1 the gahn 
dor constant* i.e. the man not ie. force at tiie centre*, of the coil w 
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the equation of motion of the magnet during 
current is 


K 


<P6 
cIt 2 


Gim, 


thus if the magnet starts from rest the angular ve 
t is given by the equation * 


r d0 „ [* . h 
A . dm idt. 

(If J 0 

If the total quantity of electricity which passes tin 
meter is Q and the angular velocity comnnmieai 
a), we have therefore 


Kn) (ImQ. 

This angular velocity makes the magnet swin; 
of the coil: if II is the external magnet it*, force at 
coil, the equation of motion of the magnet, is, if th 
force, 

I - mil sin 0 0, 

<lh 

Integrating this equation wo get 


K 


(dO \» 2 ) 

U> ” t 


2mli I 


cos 0) 


If ^ is the angular swing of the magnet, t In 
vanishes when 0 . hence. 


Ao> 2 2 m 11 (1 cos W) imfi siir 


On substituting form the value previously fou 
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variometers,’ and are constructed so as to make the effects 
» frictional forces as small as possible. This is done either 
king the moment of inertia of the magnet very large, or 
king the magnet so symmetrical about its axis of rotation t 
s frictional forces arc but small. The correction to be applied w 
> frictional fore.es are not negligible is investigated in Maxw< 
‘ctricihj and Magnetism, Vol. ir. p. 28(>. 

226. Measurement of Resistance. The arrangemom 
uluetors in the Wheats!one's Bridge (Art. 191) enables us 
.ermine the resistance of one. arm of Ihe bridge, say BIJ , Mg. 
terms of the*, resistances of the arms AC, CB and AD. For 
asurement of resistances by this method wires having a kn< 
istanee are used. These are called 
istanee coils, and are made in the 
lowing way. A piece, of silk-covered r^T 
noun-silver wire is taken and a" 
abled back cm itself (to avoid collects 
e to electromagnetic induction, see 
ap. xi.) and then wound in a coil. 

length is then carefully adjusted 
til its resistance is some multiple of the standard resistance, 
:n. Bach end of this coil is soldered to a stout piece of brass s 
A , B, or (\ Fig. 112; these pieces are attached to an ebonite be 
insulate them from each other. Two adjacent pieces of b 
i be put in electrical connection by inserting stout well-tit; 
ms plugs between them. When the plug is out the resist*] 
.ween B and ( f is that of the wire, while when the plug is in tl 
practically no resistance between these places. 

\V r 1 i i iu um />ii i l. ivuitfli 4 It it t m-vi ( * i\( f'lwk \A/li mi 
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D, and one electrode of a battery to A, the other i 
ment of the conductors is the same as that in the <1 
which is reproduced here by the side for eonveni 
the resistance of li: take one or more plug's out < 
then proceed to take plugs out of AD until there 
the galvanometer, when the battery circuit is c 
current through CD vanishes, we must have by 
resistance of BD x resistance of At 1 

resistance of B( ■ 


/ 

A 

Fig. m 

As the resistances of A (>, HO , AD are known, th 
mined by this equation. 

227. Resistance of a Galvanometer. 
Lord Kelvin for measuring the resistance of a g 
interesting example of the property of conjugal 
saw (Art. 192) that if 67) is conjugate In AH, tin 
through any anti of the bridge 1 by a battery in Al 
the resistance in 67), and I Ik* converse* is also Inn 
measure the resistance of a galvanometer, place* 11 
the arm HD of the bridge*, and replace the gtdva 
a ke*y by me*ans of which the* eireuiitV 7) can be* cn 
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EI j EOT RO M A (J N ET I ( 1 INDUCTION 

228. Klentromagnetie Induction, of which the laws were 
oiled l>y Faraday, may be illustrated by the following oxpormu 
o circuits A and H , Fig. 1 M, art' platted near together, but c< 
tely insulated from each other; a galvanometer is in the cir< 
and a battery and key in A, Suppose the circuit A abthebegim 
the experiment to be interrupted, press down the key and c 


■o ..... 
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circuit, the galvanometer in H will be detlected, indicating 
wage of a current- through /i, although H is completely insula 
m the battery. The deflection of the galvanometer is not a j 
cent one, but is of the same kind as t hat of a ballistic*, galvanonu 
cm a. finite* quantity of electricity is quickly discharged throng! 
ut is, the magnet of the*, galvanometer is set swinging, but is 
’inanentlv deflected, as it oscillates svmmetrieailv about its 
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galvanometer in B is again affected, the direction 
in this case being opposite to that which occurred 
in A was started, indicating that when the curreu 
an electromotive force is produced round B tending 
through B in the same direction as that which pre 

A, This electromotive force, like the one produced 
A was completed, is but momentary. 

These experiments show that the starting or i 
current in a circuit A is accompanied by the prod 
current in a neighbouring circuit B, the current i 
opposite direction to that in A when the current 
the same direction when the current is stopped. 

If instead of making or breaking the current i 
is kept steadily flowing in the circuit, while the circi 
about, then when A is moving away from B an el< 
is produced tending to send round B a current in t 
as that round A , while if A is moved towards B 
force acts round B tending to produce a currenl 
direction to that round A. These electromotive 
occur when A is moving, they stop as soon as it k 
If we replace the circuit A, with the current flowi] 
its equivalent magnet, then we shall find that tl 
magnet will induce the same currents in B as tl 
circuit A. If we keep the circuit A, or the magnet 

B, we also get currents^produced in B. 

The currents started in B by the alteration 
position of the current in A , or by the alteration < 
B with respect to magnets in its neighbourhood, a 
currents; and the phenomenon is called electromag 

A good deal of light is thrown on these phenome 
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the primary one in A, pass through the circuit in the oppo 
ection to those sent through it by the current in A; thus 
xt of the induced current in B is to tend to make the t( 
rnber of tubes of magnetic induction passing through B zero; t 
to keep the total number of tubes of magnetic induction throi 
bhe same as it was before the current was started in A. Wes] 
dj when we investigate the laws of induction more closely, t 
s tubes of magnetic induction passing through B, due to 
luced current, are at the moment of making the primary cir< 
lal in number and opposite in direction to those sent thro 
by the current in A. The laws of the induction of currents r 
is be expressed by saying that the number of tubes of magn 
luction passing through B does not change abruptly. 

Again, take the case when currents are induced in B by stopj 
" current in A. Initially the current flowing through A sene 
mb or of tubes of magnetic induction through B : when the cum 
A is stopped these tubes cease, but the current induced in 1 

* same direction as that in A causes a number of tubes of magn 
luction to pass through B in the same direction as those du< 

* original current in A . Thus the action of the induced currer 
lin to tend to keep the number of tubes of magnetic inducl 
rfsing through B constant. 

The same tendency to keep the number of tubes of magn 
luction through B constant is shown by the induction of a cum 
B when A is moved away from or towards B. When A is mo 
ay from B, the number of tubes of magnetic induction du< 
which pass through B is diminished, but there is a current indr 
B in the same direction as that through A , which causes additic 
:>es of magnetic induction to pass through B in the same direci 

+ L A 11 A • 4-I» A •Vk-W'v/'l n /rf-l An fn'KpQ TI+.ATrkQ 151.T 
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circuit A itself. Let us suppose that A is alone 
when a current is flowing round A, tubes of magi 
through it. If the circuit is broken, and the n 
number of tubes would fall to zero; the ten< 
preserve unaltered the number of tubes passing ’ 
will under suitable circumstances, cause the cun 
continue flowing in the same direction, to spar! 
when the circuit is broken, even though the orig 
to send the current through /I, was totally ina< 
a spark. To show this effect experimentally it. i 
the coil A round a core of soft iron, so as, wit h 
increase the number of tubes of magnetic induet 
the circuit; the coil of an electro-magnet shows t 



Mg. 115 


The effect of this 
very clearly in th 
ment. The coil of 
IL hig. 1 lb, is phr 
an electric lamp i 
the lamp being vi 
with that of an 
consequence of t hi 
connected up to a 
greatt',r part, of ti 
through the coil, < 


through the lamp, too little indeed to raise 


candescence. If however the circuit is broken 


to keep the number of tubes of magnetic induct! 
the circuit constant, will send a current mom 
circuit IIUHL which, will be larger than that f 
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tromotivc forces due to induction in the two circuits tend 
ose each other. When this circuit, connected up to a galvai 
ier, is placed in a varying magnetic field, no current pass 
wing that the electromotive forces in the two circuits are eq 
. opposite. 

Faraday proved that in a magnetic, field varying at an assigi 
^ the electromotive force round a circuit due to induction 
portional to the number of tubes of magnetic induction pass 
[High the circuit;, by taking a. coil made of several turns of v 
$ wire, and inserting in it a. gal van o metier whose resistance > 
ill compared with that) of the coil: when this coil was placet 
arying held the deflection of the galvanometer was found to 
ependent of the number of turns in the eoil. As all the resista 
ihe circuit is practically in the coil, the resistance of the cir< 
I be proportional to the number of turns in the coil. Since 
mtity of electricity passing through the circuit) is iodependeu 
number of turns, it follows that the n.m.k. round the oir< 
st have been proportional to the resistance, i.e. to the numbe 
ns of the coil. lienee, since the turns of the coils were so eJ 
ether that each enclosed the same number of tubes of magn 
action, it- follows that when the rat-e of change is given the ej 
, nd the circuit must, he proportional to the number of tube* 
guetie induction passing through it. 

Faraday also showed by rotating tin*, same circuit at diffei 
ods in the same magnetic field that the k.m.F. round the cir< 
proportional f.o tin* speed of rotation, i.e. to the rate of cha 
the number of tubes of magnetic induction passing through 
uiit. 

These investigations of Faraday's determined the couditi 

i ... ■ i. :i....... i ...i., ...... ..... i...i. hi .. 
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related to each other like rotation and translatic 
screw. 

We shall show later on (page 351) that this Is 
with Ampere’s law (Art. 214) by dynamical prii 

Let us apply this law of induction to the case 
to a variable magnetic field. Let the circuit 
battery whose electromotive force is E 0 , and 1 
the circuit, including that of the battery, be R. 
of tubes of magnetic induction passing at any 
circuit, there will be an e.m.e. equal to — dPjc 
due to induction; hence by Ohm’s law, we hav< 
round the circuit, 


Ri = E 0 ~ 


dP 
dt ’ 


or 


dP 

dt 


-j- Ri = En 


Suppose the magnetic field is due to two cum 
round this circuit and the other through a se 
neighbourhood; let j be the current passing 
circuit. Let L be the coefficient of self-induction 
N that of the second, M the coefficient of mutual 
the two circuits. Then as the magnetic field is due 

P = Li -j- ikfy", 

and equation (1) becomes 

If S is the resistance of the second circuit and E ( 
force of any battery there may be in that circ 
similarly. 
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0] 

> first mid second moving pieces l>e resisted by resistances ] 
rtional to their velocities, and let Rx, Sy be these resistai 
pectively. The momenta corresponding to the two moving pi 
1 bo linear functions of the velocities. Let the momentum of 
rt moving piece be 

Lx -|- My, 

it of the second 

Mx -|- Ny. 

en, if L, M, N are independent of the coordinates x, y, the c< 
ns of motion of the two systems will be. 

f u {Lx\My)-\Rx~K n , 
f u m | Ny) \.Ry^R 0 \ 

mparing theae equations with those for the two currents we 
it they a,re identical if we make j the ourrenta round the 
;mita coincide with y the veloeitiea of the two moving pic 
e electrical equation** of a ayatem of eircuiba are thus ident 
.h the dynamical equations of a ayatem of moving bodiea, 
rent flowing round a, circuit eorreaponda to a velocity, the nun 
tuhea of magnetic induction paaaing through the circuit to 
innmtum corresponding to that velocity, the electrical resist*) 
responds to a viscous resistance, and the electromotive forci 
nechanical force. 

A further analogy ia afforded by the c.ompariaon of the Kin 
ergy of the Mechanical System with the energy in the magn 
d due to the system of eurrenta. The Kinetic Energy of 
ehanieal System ia equal to 

| My) | \y{Mx 1 Ny). 
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to regard a system of electrical currents as ah 
The inertia of the system will be increased 1 
which, for given values of the currents, increase* 
of electromagnetic induction passing through th 
of the system may thus be increased by the inti 
in the neighbourhood of the circuits. 

231 . Wo can illustrate by a mechanical 
between the behaviour of electrical circuits and i 
system. Models of this kind have been desigi 
Lord Kayleigh; a simple one which serves ( 
represented in Fig. 11b. 



It consists of three smooth parallel homontr 
masses m x , M, m 2 slide, the masses being se^ 
by friction wheels: the* three masses air conn 
light rigid bar, which passes (hrough holes in bv 
upper part of the musses; tin* bar can slide bud 
through these holes, so that the only constraint 
is to keep the masses in a straight- line. 

rm.* ......a ..... ... . .lit i * i * 
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> absence of current in the secondary when the current in 
mary is uniform. If now wo suddenly stop m i9 m 2 will start 
the direction in which m x was moving before being brought 
t. This is analogous to the direct current in the secondary j 
;ed by the stoppage of the current in the primary. These efl< 
. the more marked the greater the mass M. 

It is instructive to fmd the quantities in the dynamical sysi 
ich correspond to the eoellieicnts of self and mutual induct: 
l; us suppose that the bar on which M slides is midway betw 
s other two. 

Then if :f, is the velocity of ni x along its bar, x 2 that of m 2 , 
ocity of M will be (a\ |■ :r a )/2, and T the kinetic energy of 
item is given by the equation 

T 2 • I • I- \M ^ 

The momentum along x t is dT/dx { and is therefore equal to 



e momentum along a\> is dfjdx 2 and is therefore equal to 



us m { I d//'l, w a | M/4 correspond to the coeilicients of i 
1 action of the two circuits, while M/4 corresponds to the coeflic 
mutual induction lad ween the circuits. The etTeet of iuerea: 
* coefficient of mutual induction between the circuits, such 
avase for example as may he produced by winding the prin 
d secondary coils round an iron core, may he illustrated by 
ect produced on the model by increasing the mass M relativel; 


to move corresponds xo luc case wucu xo xxi 
of the primary circuit a closed circuit round v 
circulate: the case when m 2 is fixed correspond 
this circuit is broken, when it can produce no el 
current can circulate round it. The greater v 
m 2 was free than when it was fixed shows that 
impulse acts on a circuit the current produced is 
is another circuit in the neighbourhood than 
circuit was alone in the field; in other words, 
secondary diminishes the effective inertia or si 
primary. 

232, Effect of a Secondary Circuit. 

the use of the equations given in Art. 229 we 
behaviour of a primary and a secondary coil whei 
acts upon the primary. Let us suppose that o. 
no currents in the circuits. Let L, M, N be respect 
of self-induction of the primary, of mutual ind 
primary and the secondary, and the coefficient 
the secondary: i?, S the resistances of the prin 
respectively, x and y the currents through these 
the external electromotive force acting on the p 
the equations of Art. £29, 

~ t (Lx + My) + Rx = P' .. 

l(Mx + Ny) + Sy=0 . 

The primary is acted on by an impulse, that i 
lasts for a short time, let us call this time t . T. 
values of x } y due to this impulse we have by inte 
from t — 0 to t = r 

Lx 0 + My 0 + R [ xdl = [ P'd 
Jo Jo 

Since r is indefinitelv small and x is finite 
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>] 


\ T P'dl = P, 

J o 

n we have Lx 0 -|- My 0 — P 

lilarly by integrating (2) we get 

Mx q -I- Ny 0 = 0 


ice 


P .. PM 

M*' ?/ ° := LN-W' 

L- N 


( 3 : 

(4-: 


If the secondary circuit had not been present the current in 
mary due. to the .same impulse would have been PjL: thus 
set of the secondary is to increases the. initial current in the prinn 
liminishes its effective self-induction from L to L — M 2 /N. 1 
m illustration of tins effect described in the last article. Equal 
expresses 1/hat the. number of tubes of magnetic induction pass 
ough the se(*.ond circuit is not altered suddenly by the imp 
ing on the first circuit. 

When the impulse ceases, the circuits are free from cxtei 


ees, and tins e«|nations for x and •// are 

(Lx \ My) } Rx 0 .(f) 

^ (Mx | Ny) I tiy 0 .(6 


Let us now choose as the origin from which time is measi 
k . instant- when tin* impulse ceases. Integrate these equations fi 
0 t-o t oo , then since x and y will vanish when, t — go we h 

R / xdt Lx 0 { My {) 

J 0 


f'* 


P by equation (3), 
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The presence of the secondary increases th( 
current dies away just after it is started, hut. dii 
Which the current ultimately dies away. 

Integrating ((>) from l - 0 to t oo we lind 

r m 

S | ydl ■ /[/:/•„ I ■ Ny {) 

0 by equation (4) 
hence the total quantity of electricity passing a. 
the secondary circuit is zero. 

To solve equations (5) and ((>) put 
x - 
y 

eliminating A and B we lind 

(ft - - LX) (N * NX) MW 
hence if A*, A 2 are the roots of this quadratic, \v< 
x^A^”^ |* d 2 c" A ^ 

’ll B { €™ ht |- 

We notice that since l Lx 1 [ Mxy ( IN if 1 , tl 
kinetic energy of the currents, must be positi 
x and y, LN -- AP must be positive, and thei 
positive quantities. If we determine the value, 
from the values of x and // when t 0, we lind a 


1 


PN 


fit'- 


A.n 


X = V‘ ’ ^2 LN • * € 

r ■ , ‘ > IV W V ”1 


A a - A 2 LN AP 
We see from the quadratic equation (7) tin 
greater than, the other root, less than BIN, thus 
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3 circuit pass through the other also; this is often expressed 
dug that there is very little mu/veth laa/mge 'between the circi 
ien this condition is fulfilled L-- APjN is very small corapa 
!b L. In the limiting case when this quantity vanishes we see 
nation (7) that one of the values of A, say A a , is infinite, while ) 
ml to 

It, S' 

/,/>' nr: 


Fig. 117 


this case we find from equations (8) and (!)) that, except at 
ry beginning of the motion. 


• I 1 


/» it i 

ltN)* c ’'ll 1 ™ 


It. 

K 


IJi ] 

PM 


R I 


I? I 


ltN\* f L \ , f v 

It *s 
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the case considered in Art. 232. Then using tl 
article 

F ,IN 

dr 

by Faraday’s law. 

Hence P - f P'dl =■ - (N T - N a ), 

J 0 

where N r and N 0 represent respectively tlle n 
magnetic induction }>assing through the circuit 
and t = 0 respectively. We have, however, by eqi 

Ijx 0 1 Mi/q J\ 

or fjx 0 ■ I - Mif () -I- N r N 0 . 

Now the right-hand side is the number of 
induction which pass through the circuit at the. 
time when the impulse began to net; the left lu 
the number of tubes of magnetic induction, some 
due to the currents started in the circuit, whicl 
circuit at the time t -- r when the impulse* ceases ( 
of these two expressions shows that the current 
impulse are such as to keep the number of tubes 
tion which pass through the circuit unaltered, 
considered is one where there is only one seeom 
is however quite general, and whenever an ini 
system of conductors, the currents started in Hi 
such that their electromagnetic action causes Hi 
of magnetic induction passing through any of the 
to be unaltered by the impulse. 

Let us apply this result to the case of the v 
a mass of metal bv the alteration in an external 
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n unit, pole passes round a closed circuit, is unaltered by 1 
mine, the current, flowing through any such closed curve is a 
Iteml by the impulse; hence, as there were no currents thron 
>efore the impulse- acted, there will bo none generated by i 
>ulse. In other words, the currents generated in a mass of me 
an electric impulse are entirely on the surface of the metal, a 
inside of f he conductor is free from currents. 

234. The currents will not remain on the surface, they ^ 
idly diffuse through the metal and die away. We can find ' 
' the currents distribute themselves after the impulse stops 
use of the two fundamental principles of electro-dyuam 
that the work done by the magnetic forces when unit pole tra\ 
nd a. closed circuit is equal to -irr times the quantity of eurr 
ving through the circuit., (2) that the total electromotive fc 
nd any closed circuit is equal to the rate of diminution of 
nher of tubes of magnetic induction passing through the circ 
Let //, i\ in be the components of the (dectrie current paralle' 
axes of j\ if ,at any point-; a, /i y the: components of the magn< 
«e at- t.he same point, The axes are chosen so that if x is dra 
(he east, if to the nort h, : is upwards, (huskier a small recta ugi 
•uit A Hi 71, t.hc sides AIL Hi 1 being parallel to the axes of z i 
espectively. Let. AH 2/q li(> 2A*. lad. a, /J, y be the e< 
nents of magnetic force ut O, the centre of the rectangle; x 9 ■ 
coordinates of 0\ led t.he coordinates of I\ a point on AB : 
| k\ ; j the ; component of the magnetic force at P wil 
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the work done on the pole as it moves from (• to 

dy 


■ 2hy - 1- 2 hk 


dy' 


We may show similarly that the work done, 
moves from B to C is equal to 

,.<tp 


lk.fi 'M 


dz' 


and when it moven from l) l.o .1, to 


2 Ifi 2 ///' 


.'Ift 


Adding these expressions we see 1-hat the work d< 
it travels round the rectangle AB(U) is equal to 


(X :!?)■"■ 


The quantity of current passing through this reef 

Auhk\ 

hence since the work done on unit pole in going r 
is equal to Air times the current passing through 
Art. 203, we have 


or 


d Y < f ft 
UH d,j dz ' 


By taking rectangles whom*, sides an' parallel to 

2 J, and of x, y we get in a similar way 

■hr» (la d r . 
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=] 


If a, b, c are the components of magnetic induction at O, 
nber of tubes of magnetic induction passing through the rectal 
x 4/Jc; hence the rate of diminution of the number of unit tu 
qual to 


da 

dt 


4M. 


t by Faraday’s law of Electromagnetic Induction the work d 
unit charge in going round the circuit is equal to the rat< 
ainution in the number of tubes of magnetic induction past 
ough the circuit, hence 



dZ 

dy 


dY' 

dz , 


4AJ, 


da __ dZ dY 
dt dy dz } 


ailarly 


db^dX_dZ \ 

dt dz dx 3 

dc^dY__dX 
dt dx dy , 


Let us consider the case when the variable part of magnetic 
induced, so that 

da __ da db _ dfi dc ___ dy 
dt~~ ^ dt’ Tt~^dt’ 


iere yx is the magnetic permeability. If a is the specific resist 
the metal in which the currents are flowing, and if the cum 
e entirely conduction currents, 

ou=X, av= Y, aiv = Z. 


e have by equation (1) 

du _ d dc_d_^b 
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hence 

. du (d 2 u $ 

47r ^ =a Urt 

similarly 

. dv (d 2 v d 2 

^ dt a \dx 2 dy 

A dw (d 2 w t d 


We can also prove by a similar mel 

. da (d 2 a d 2 
^ dt a \dx 2 dy 

with similar equations for b and c. 

These equations are identical in for 
the conduction of heat, and we see tin 
force will diSuse inwards into the metal 
ture would diffuse if the surface of the 
the heat allowed to diffuse. 

235. We may apply the results ol 
heat to the analogous problem in the 
a simple example let us take a case in oi 
that over the infinite face of a plane sla 
distribution of currents, and that these c 
Then from the analogous problem in the 
that after a time t has elapsed the curr 
face to which the currents were origins 
tional to 

X 

q tcrjiryi 


This expression satisfies the differe 
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.face, is 2 tt /1600 seconds, or about 1/250 of a second, a point *1 c 
m the surface would receive the maximum current after abc 
55,000 of a second, while at a point 10 cm. from the surfs 
3 current would not reach its maximum for about 4/10 of 
;ond. 

Let us now consider the case of iron: for an average specimen 
:t iron we may put a = 10 4 , ^ = 10 3 ; hence in this case, the tii 
3 current, 1 cm. from the surface, will take to reach its maxima 
lue is about 27r/10 seconds, while a place 10 cm. from the k 
ly attains its maximum after 207 t seconds. Thus the curre] 
fuse much more slowly through iron than they do through copp 
Le diffusion of the currents is regulated by two circumstances, 1 
jrtia of the currents which tends to confine them to the outs 
the conductor, and the resistance of the metal which tends 
rke the currents diffuse through the conductor; though the resi 
ce of iron is greater than that of copper, this is far more tl 
unterbalanced by the enormously greater magnetic permeabil 
the iron which increases the inertia of the currents, and there 
e tendency of the currents to concentrate themselves on the outs 
the conductor. 

X 2 

When t is much greater than £ 2 /(ct/tt/z,), differs little fr 

dty, in this case the currents are almost independent of x and v; 

tersely as thus the currents ultimately get nearly unifori 
3tributed, and gradually fade away. 

236* Periodic electromotive forces acting on a circ 
>ssessing inertia. So far we have confined our attention 
e case of impulses; we now proceed to consider the case w] 
3 ctromotivo forces act on a circuit for a finite time. If these foi 
e steady the currents will speedily become steady also, and 
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vibrations a second, it changes its direction pjirr 
If i is the current through the coil, we have in th( 

di 


L - + Ri = E. 

dt 


The solution of this equation is, if t is the time 
since the application of the electromotive force, 


• E n 
i = R (1 


m 
e l). 


Thus we see that it is not until t is considerably 
that the current approaches the value E/R give 
L/R is called the time constant of the coil: for c 
metres in length it is only a very small fraction oi 
large circuits with considerable self-induction il 
seconds, while for an iron sphere the size of the 
several million years. 

When t is small compared with the time consta 

Et 


% = ■ 


so that in its initial stages the current does not 
resistance but does depend upon the self-inducti 
has reached a steady state it does not depend upon 
but does depend upon the resistance. 

If, after the current has become steady and ' 
electromotive force is removed, we have 


L f. + M 

dt 


0 , 


or 


E 


R e 


Rt 
" L , 


where t is the time which has elapsed since th 
electromotive force. Thus it takes a time compare 
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[n this case we have, 

3/i 

L ^ + Hi = E cos ft .(1); 

solution of this equation is 

,• _ E cos {pt - a) .(2) 

{R* + L*f}i 

tan a = ^ ..(3) 

K 


The maximum value of the electromotive force is E, while • 
ximum value of the current is 

Ej{m + 

t steady force E acted on the circuit the current would he E 
as the inertia of the circuit makes the maximum current beai 
> maximum electromotive force a smaller ratio than a ste* 
•rent through the same circuit bears to the steady electromol 
ce producing it. The ratio of the maximum electromotive fc 
the maximum current, when the force is periodic, is equal 

5 + Z 2 j9 2 }-; this quantity is called the impedance of the circui 
We see from equation (2) that the phase of the current ] 
hind that of the electromotive force. When the force oscillate 
pidly that Lp is large compared with R, we see from equation 
at a will be approximately equal to 7r/2. In this case the cur] 
cough the coil will be greatest when the electromotive force ac* 
the circuit is zero, and will vanish when the electromotive f< 
greatest. 

In this case, since Lp is large compared with R, we have appr 

ltcl y r, 
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this circuit is made of an excellent conductor, 
motive forces on the other hand, the current seal 
circuit would bo enormously greater titan that t 
The work done by the current per unit tint 
heat, is equal to the mean value of either E <•<«■ 
equal to 

j b?li 

a R* i- 

Thus when the electromotive force changes s< 
small compared with It, the work done per tutil. i 
as II ; while when the force varies ho rapidly tli 
pared with It, the work done varies di ret‘.fly as I 
given the work done is a maximum when 

H I/p. 

237. Circuit rotating in the Earth 1 © i 
electromotive force of the type considered in fit 
ducod when a conducting circuit rotates with ui 
the earth’s magnetic field about a vertical axi 
the plane of the circuit makes with the mngne 
horizontal component of tin', earth’s magnetic i 
the circuit, then the number of tubes of magnet 
through the circuit is 

HA sin (h 

the rate of diminution of this is 

- IIA 

tit 

If the circuit revolves with uniform angular vet 
the rate of diminution in the number of tubes at 
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.e motion of the circuit is resisted by a couple whose momeni 
Art. 214, equal to the current multiplied by the differed 
illiciont with respect to 0 of the number of tubes of magn 
luction duo to the earth’s field passing through the circuit; t 
i moment of the couple is . 

ill A cos 6, 
cos cot cos {cot — a) 

{IAoA 

Thun the couple always tends to oppose the rotation of the 

less 0 in between ^ and Z \ a or between ^ and ^ -h a. 

it i i Z 

To maintain the motion of the circuit work must be spent; 
fount of work spent in any time is equal to the median 
divalent of the heat developed in the circuit. 

The mean value of the retarding couple is 

, H*A*tovma } UM r Rm , 

{/A*r i Rr}^ ~ />V 2 } /£ 2 

/anishes when o> in aero or infinite and in greatest when co =-= 1 
If the circuit rotates bo rapidly that Loo is large compared v 
a is approximately equal to tt/ 2, and we see that 

HA nin cot, 

% L 

Now by definition Li is the number of tubes of magnetic inducl 
to the currents which pass through the circuit, while HA sii 
[be number passing through the same circuit due to the ear 
■g notie field; we see from the preceding expression for i that 
n of these two quantities, which is the total number of tube; 
trtutf.u* imltmwwimr ihrnfiirU fU#» TwnminM thron 
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their coefficient of mutual induction in zero. Th 
potential E cos pi ho maintained between the ] 
see by the preceding investigations that i and;/, 
two circuits, will be given by the equations 

E cos (pt ~ a) 

{Inr \ ’ 


:) 


whore 


tain a 


Um ft N J‘. 


Ii cox (pt fi) 

{NY I ’ 

J/p 

M ’ 

If the external electromotive force varies so n 
Np are large compared with R and A> respect h 

A 1 sin pt 

' ’ i : r ' 

A’sin pt 

' n p ' 

or the currents flowing through the two eireuif 
portional to their coefficients of self indue!ioi 
rapidly alternatingcurrents flu 1 distribution of t! 
independent of their resistances and depends aim 
self-inductions. Thus if one of the coils had a 
the current through the coil would he very 
removing the iron, as this would great !y diminis 
of the circuit. 


./ 


239. Transformer®* We have hitherto < 
tion to the case when the only eireuit present 
upon by the periodic electromotive foree. We 
the case when in addition to the eireuit neted ti 
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:omotive force is so large that it would he dangerous to lead t 
ary circuit about a building; the current for lighting is deriv 
a secondary circuit consisting of a smaller number of turns 
The primary and secondary circuits are wound round an ii 
as in Fig.' 118. 

'he tubes of magnetic induction concentrate in this core, so tl 
i of the tubes which pass through the primary pass also thror 
.econdary. 

’he current in this secondary is larger than that in the prima 
the electromotive force acting round it is smaller. The curr 
le secondary bears to that in the primary approximately 



ie ratio as the electromotive force round the primary bear 
b round the secondary. 

Let L, M, N be respectively the coefficients of self-inductio 
primary, of mutual induction between the primary and 
ondary and of self-induction of the secondary, let R and i 
resistances of the primary and secondary respectively, x 
ae currents through these coils. Let E cos jpt be the electronic 
ce acting on the primary. To find x and y we have the folio 
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By substituting these values in equations (I) an 


np v 
Ny-\-w 


A*: 


IP 

'"j/y+ii'*’ 


u-~ l- 


M~N />- 

NY I A 2 ’ 


IV ■■ R\ 


NY -1 >s ~ 


tan a ■ 


Up 

r: ’ 


I an (/? a) 


8 

N p~ 


From the expressions for A and a in terms n 
effee.t of the seeondary circuit is to make the pr 
like a single e.iremit whose eoellieient of self iniliii 
resistance is R'. \\ r «* see from the expressions 
1J is less than L, while R' is greater than R. " 
the secondary circuit diminishes the apparent 
primary circuit., while, it. increases its resistance 
motive force changes so rapidly that X/> is 1, 
A, we have approximately 

// 


M- 

V 


If 


R • 


X- 


A. 


n 


M 

x 


t, 
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no of the apparent self-induction of the primary circuit. 1 
*k done ]>er unit time in the transformer is equal to the m< 
no of E ooh pt. x, it is thus equal to 

1 E *cos a 

^{L'Y + -K ' 2 } 4 

_i im[_ 

2 L f Y + W^ m 

Wtien the secondary circuit is broken S is infinite and theref 
L, It • It , and the work done on the transformer per unit ti 
-lie power spent on it is equal to 

1 WR 

2 LY + R 2 ' 

am the circuit is completed, and S is small compared with 1 
/y» M z jh\ It* H . |- M 2 $/N 2 , and then the power spenl 
tal to 



This is very much greater than the power spent when 
ondary circuit is not completed; this must evidently be the a 
when the secondary circuit is completed lamps are raised 
andeseence, the energy required for this must be supplied to 
iwformer. The power spent when the secondary circuit is 
npleted is wasted as far as useful effect is concerned, and is sp 
heating the. transformer, The greater the coefficient of s 
.action of the primary, the smaller is the current sent through 
mary by a given electromotive force, and the smaller the amo 
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that is, when 


m n 

a /M 


M 


When there is no magnetic leakage, i.e. when 

LN M'\ 

the power absorbed continually increases as the r 
secondary diminishes; when however /,/V is not e 
power absorbed does not necessarily increase ns S dii 
on the contrary reach a maximum value for a par 
and any diminution of H below this value u ill I 
by a decrease in the energy absorbed by t in* f rnnsforu 
the frequency of the electromotive torn*, the lar 
resistance of the secondary when the absorption <s 
transformer is greatest. \\ f hen tin* frequency is \er\ 
for instance, when a Leyden jar is disrbarged (see 
critical value of the resistance in the secondary mnv 
large. In this ease the difference between tin* utaxii 
of power and that corresponding to S U mnv be \> 
when jS 0, the power absorbed is equal to 

i mt 

2// 2 /r t IP' 

or approximately for very high frequeneies 

1 mi 

2 iry 1 

while the maximum power absorbed is 

l 

4/,y 

which exceeds that when S 0 in tin* nronorthm of 
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■, when Np is large compared with S, 

B N ’ 
fi— a = 7 t . 

If the primary and secondary coils cover the same length of t 
>re, and are wound on a core of great permeability, then MjN 
lual to m/n, where m is the number of turns in the primary, a: 
the number in the secondary. 

If we have a lamp in the secondary whose resistance is s t 
itential difference between its electrodes is sy, i.e. 

sB cos (pt — jS). 

The maximum value of this expression is sB; substituting t 
due of B, we find that when Np is large compared with S t] 
due is equal to 


S N E 


{L'y + R'^' 

This is greatest when L' — 0, in which case it is equal to 

M 



id this, as S is small compared with Np, is equal to 

M. 


' N 


E 


M 2 ‘ 

R + ^ 2 S 


If R is small compared with SNP/N 2 this is approximately 

sN 


TT 
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electromotive force between the terminals of a 
this case always less than 1 /!2() of the electromoth 
terminals of the secondary. In getting this vain 
the tonditions to be those most favourable to 
a high electromotive force in the secondary; if th 
leakage, i.e. if 11 is not zero, then at high freq 
motive force in the secondary would bo very 
value just found, in fact where there is any nui 
ratio of the electromotive force in the second 
primary is indefinitely small when the frequence 


240. Distribution of rapidly alters: 
When the frequency of the electromotive force 
the equations of the type 


M d: f t 

(it (It 


P ... Rx external electron 


the term Rx depending on the resistance is small 
terms Ldx/dt , Mdi/[dt depending on indue!ion, v 
motive force is supposed to vary as cos /)/, wil 
Lp, Mp are large compared with R; (he equate 
currents take the form 

^ f (I/x+ Mif I ...) external electrornol 

dTS r 

dt % 


dr 


where N is the number of tubes of induction < 
system passing through the circuit whose eoeflieh 
is L 

We see from this that 


t . » a f.. 


; 0 ] electromagnetic induction 3 ; 

Now consider the case of the currents induced in a mass of met 
r a rapidly alternating electromotive force. The number of tub 
magnetic induction which pass through any circuit which can i 
awn in the metal is zero, and hence the magnetic induction mu 
mish throughout the mass of the metal. The magnetic force w 
nsequently also vanish throughout the same region. But sin 
e magnetic force vanishes, the work done when unit pole is tab 
und any closed curve in the region must also vanish, and thereto 
7 Art. 203 the current flowing through any closed curve in t 
gion must also vanish; this implies that the current vanish 
.roughout the mass of metal, or in other words, that the currer 
nerated by infinitely rapidly alternating forces are confined to t 
-rface of the metal, and do not penetrate into its interior. 

We showed in Art. 235 that the currents generated by ; 
ectrical impulse started from the surface of the conductor ai 
Len gradually diffused inwards. We may approximate to the cc 
tion of a rapidly alternating force by supposing a series of positi 
id negative impulses to follow one another in rapid successic 
he currents started by a positive impulse have thus only time 
ifuse a very short distance from the surface before the subseque 
igative impulse starts opposite currents from the surface; t 
feet of these currents at some distance from the surface is to te 
) counteract the original currents, and thus the intensity of t 
irrent falls off rapidly as the distance from the surface of i 
inductor increases. 

The amount of concentration of the current depends on 1 
equency of the electromotive force and of the conductivity of 1 
inductor. If the frequency is infinite and the conductivity fini 
c the frequency finite and the conductivity infinite, then the cum 
confined to an indefinitely thin skin near the surface of the c< 
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temperature diminish, in intensity as we recede 
and finally cease to be appreciable. The fluctuate 
a long period are appreciable at a greater dept] 
a short one. We may for example suppose the t 
surface of the earth to be subject to two variations 
seasons and having a yearly period, the other dep< 
of day and having a daily period. These fir 
less and less apparent as the depth of the place of 
the surface of the earth increases, and finally thej 
to be measured. The annual variations can, has 
at depths at which the diurnal variations are quil 

This concentration of the current near the s 
ductor, which is sometimes called ‘the throttlin 
increases the resistance of the conductor to tl 
current. When, for example, a rapidly alternating 
along a wire, the current will flow near to the a 
and if the frequency is very great the inner part 
free from current; thus since the centre of the 
current, the current is practically flowing througl 
a solid wire. The area of the cross section of i 
effective in carrying this rapidly alternating curre 
than the effective area when the current is coni 
case the current distributes itself uniformly ovei 
cross section of the wire. As the effective are 
alternating currents is less than that for contim 
resistance, measured by the heat produced in m 
total current is unity, is greater for the alternal 
for continuous currents. 

241. Distribution of an alternating cu 
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•fact 1 , of the conductor. Then if p, in the magnetic permeahil 
1 a the .specific resistance of the conductor, w the current at • 
id; x, y, z at the time I parallel to the axis of 2 , we have by ■ 
od ious of Art. 2.‘M, 


, dw /dho , dhv d % w\ 

1a W= V '-sd- 


since w is independent of y and z, 


A dw dhv 

417/1 7;/. ".tf 


Wo shall suppose that the currents art* periodic, making p 
nplete alternations per second. Wo may put, writing i 


W ^ 60 , 


ere a> in a funotion of :r, but not of f. Substituting this value 
n otjuation (I) wo got 


x . drco 

47T^llpa> ' a d ^ } 


o solution of thin is 


u> /l€“*^ ‘1* Ik™, 


ore A and H aro constants. 
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words, w cannot be infinite when x is infinite: this co 
that B should vanish; in this case we have 




and therefore 

Thus if w = A cos ft when x = 0, 

at a distance x from the surface. 

This result shows that the maximum value of 

a distance x from the face is proportional to e \ > 
magnitude of the current diminishes in geometrical 
the distance from the face increases in arithmetical ] 
In the case of a copper conductor exposed to an ele< 
making 100 alternations per second, fx= l, cr= 1600 
hence {27rjwp/o}^ = 7 t/2, so that the maximum curreni 

TTX 

to € 2 . Thus at 1 cm. from the surface the ma 
would only be *208 times that at the surface, at a d h 
only *043, and at a distance of 4 centimetres less ths 
the value at the surface. 

If the electromotive force makes a million alternai 
{2 7 r jji'p /cr= 5077; the maximum current is thus propoi 
and at the depth of one millimetre is less than one sh 
of its surface value. 

The concentration of the current in the case of ir< 
remarkable. Consider a sample of iron for which u = 1 
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j maximum current at the distance of one-tenth of a millim 
m the surface is about one fivc-hundred-miilionth part of 
•face value. 

Wo see from the preceding expressions for the current that 
tance required to diminish the maximum current to a gi 
etion of its surface value is directly proportional to the sqi 
>t of the specific resistance, and inversely proportional to 
mro root of the number of alternations per second. 

242. Magnetic Force in the Conductor. The cum 
the conductor are all parallel to the axis of 2 , and are indepeiu 
the coordinates //, z. 

Now the equations of Art. 234 may be written in the form 
da fdw dv\ db fdu dw\ 

' dt, tT \<h, ~ dz*' dt a \dz~'dx)' 
dc fdv du\ 

~ dt <T [dx~ dyi’ 

ere a, h } c are the components of the magnetic induction, u, \ 
we of the current. In the case we are considering u • = v 0, 
is independent of y and z; hence a e 0, and the magn 
notion is parallel to the axis of y. Thus the currents in the p 
, accompanied by a magnetic, force parallel to the surface of 
te and at right angles to the direction of the current. 

From the above equations we have 
db dw 
dt <T dx ’ 

1 by Art. 2*11 w At” mx cos (pt — a/.r), 
ere m (2? Tfipjti)K 
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the conductor carrying the current (see Art. 214), 
the force is at right angles to the current and als 
induction, and the magnitude of the force per u 
conductor is equal to the product of the current 
induction at right angles to it. 

In the case we are considering the magnetic i 
current are at right angles. If w is the intensity c 
current flowing through the area dxdy is wdxdy 
on the volume dxdydz parallel to x, and in the 
of x, is equal to 

— wb dxdydz. 

The total force parallel to x acting on the conduci 


~ ill w ^^ x dydz, 


but since b and w are both independent of y and * 
on the conductor per unit area of its face is 



Now if a, p, y are the components of the magn 
, dB da 

4:7TW — -- 

dx dy 

hence, since b — jjifi, we see that the force on the ( 
to x is 


JL 

4tt 




where j5 0 is the value of /? when x = 0, i.e. at t 
conductor, and is the value of ft when x = oo . I 
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Lon. of the magnetic field on the currents, he a force due to • 
>rt of tlio magnetic substance to move towards the stronger pa 
.ho field. The magnitude of the force parallel to x per unit volu 


>y Art. H)4 equal to 


(/*-w. 


8 w dx’ 

a of the face, of the slab due to this cause is 


thus the force acting per u 


/x - - 1 dfi* ^ 
0 dx 


(/* ~ 1) 

877 


j8 


2 

0 * 


n 2 

Adding this to the force- ^ 0 due to the ac-tion of the magn 

077 

d on the currents we find that the total force parallel to x is 
t area of surface of the slab /3 0 2 /87 t, which for equal values oj 
-he same for magnetic as for nonmagnetic substances. 

This force is always positive, and hence the conductor tends 
ve along the positive direction of x; in other words, the conduc 
•epelled from th( v - system which induces the currents in the c 
d.orv These n‘pulsions have been shown in a very striking \ 
experiments made by Professor Klihu Thomson and also 
Fleming. In these experiments an aluminium plate placed ab 
electro magnet round which a rapidly alternating current ' 
minting, was thrown up into the air, the repulsion between 

,te and the magnet a,rising from the cause we have just invcstigai 
ft a 

The expression ^ is the repulsion at any instant, but since f 

>portional to cam (pt } c) the mean value of /3 0 2 is IP /2 if II is 
.ximum value of lienee the mean value of the ropulsio. 
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both the current and the magnetic force. Thus 
action of the currents in the sheet of the condu 
is d just counterbalances at P the electron^ 
original inducing system situated on the othei 
the conductor. 

Hence the slab of thickness d may be regai 
from P the electromagnetic effect of the origi 
investigation in Art. 242 we supposed that 
infinitely thick, but since the currents are prg 
the slab whose thickness is d, it is evident that i 
by this layer and that no appreciable advant* 
creasing the thickness of the slab beyond d. T1 
slab required to screen off the magnetic force 
frequency of the alternations and on the magne 
specific resistance of the conductor. By Arts 
current and magnetic force at a distance x fi 
proportional to e” 7 ^, where m = {277^/a}^ b 
d to reduce the magnetic force to an inapprec 
surface value md must be considerable. If we r 
screened off when the magnetic effect is reduced 
of its undisturbed value, then d the thickness of t 
proportional to m. The greater the frequency th 
Thus from the examples given in Art. 241 we se 
makes a million oscillations a second, a screen 
a millimetre thick will be perfectly efficient, w. 
a very small fraction of a millimetre in thickness 
all induction. If the system only makes 100 al 
the screen if of copper must be several centin: 
several millimetres thick. 
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bentials of A and B respectively. Then by the laws of the induct 
currents 

L H- Ri — electromotive force tending to increase i 
at ° 

• V A -- V Jl .(1). 

If Q is the charge on the inside of the. jar, and 0 the capacity 

.i jar, then 

u<y A - f /; ) d 

[Va VJt) ^y 

Tlu*. alteration in the charge is due to the, current flowing thro 
ii conductor, and i is the. rate at which flic charge is diminish 
that 

<IQ 

1 dl' 


bstituting this value of i. in equation (1), we, get 




.(2 


ui form of the solution of this ('((nation will depend upon who 
e roofs of tin 1 quadratic ('((nation 


I a* I Hr I 


1 


a 


o 


e real or imaginary. 

Let, us first take the ease when they are imaginary, i.e. wlier 


IP < 4 


h 


In this ease the solution of (2) takes the form 


ft 
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The charge Q is thus represented by a harmon 
amplitude decreases in geometrical progression as 
in arithmetical progression. 

The discharge of the jar is oscillatory, so that 
begin with, the inside of the jar is charged posil 
negatively; then on connecting by the circuit t 
outside of the jar, the positive charge on the 
when however it has all disappeared there is a cur 
and the inertia of this current keeps it going, 
electricity still continues to flow from the inside c 
of positive electricity causes the inside to becc 
negative electricity, while the outside gets positive 
the jar which had originally positive on the insid 
outside, has now negative on the inside, positiv 
The potential difference developed in the jar by t 
to stop the current and finally succeeds in doii 
happens the charges on the inside and outside w< 
opposite to the original charges if the resistance < 
negligible; if the resistance is finite the new c 
opposite sign to the old ones, but smaller. The c 
to flow in the opposite direction, and goes on flowi 
is again charged positively, the outside negativel) 
resistance the charges on the inside and outside ^ 
original values, so that the state of the system wo 
when the discharge began; if the resistance is fini 
smaller than the original ones. The system goes 
until the charges become too small to be appxeci; 
in the jar and the currents in the wire are thus pe: 
surging backwards and forwards between the coa 

The oscillatory character of the discharge ■< 
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fl ait* «l>acu'. formed by reflection at a rotating mirror, it will 
' discharge is oscillatory, be drawn out into a band with dark e 
ght spaces, the interval between two dark spaces depending 
speed of the mirror and the frequency of the electrical vibratio 
ddersen observed that the appearance of the image of the 
Mik formed by a rotating mirror was of this character. He shox 
rreover that the oscillatory character of the discharge was 
oyed by putting a, large resistance in the circuit, for he found t 
this ease the. image of the air space was a broad band of li; 
ulually fading away in intensity instead of a series of bright i 
rk bands. 

When tin* discharge is oscillatory the frequency of the dischai 
>ften exceedingly large, a frequency of a million complete osci 
ns a second being by no means a high value for such cases. 

‘ by the expression (2) that when R 0, the time of vibratioi 
VIA’\ thus 1 his time is increased when the self-induction or 
meity is increased. By inserting coils with very great s 
luetion in the circuit, Sir Oliver Lodge has produced such s 
ctrical vibrations that the sounds generated by the success 
•charges form a musical note. 

In the preceding investigation we have supposed that R 2 1 
h than 4 L/('; if however A* is greater than this value, the solut 
equation (2) changes its character, and we have now 

Q Ai ht j 

ten* Aj, • A ;1 are the roots of the quadratic equation 
IJr I ia •! 0. 
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[air. xi 

Hence dQ/dt never vanishes except when 10 and when t ■ ■ oo. 
Thus Q which is zero when l ■■= oo never changes sign. The chaise 
in tins ease instead of becoming positive and negative never changes 
sign but continually diminishes, and ultimately becomes too small 
to be observed. This result is confirmed by Keddemen’s observations 
with the rotating mirror. 

The behaviour of the Leyden jar is analogous to that of a mass 
attached to a spring whose motion is resisted by a force proportional 
to the velocity. If M is the masH attached to the spring, x the 
extension of the spring, i\x the pull of the spring when the extension 
is x, rdx/ttt the frictional resistance, then the equation of motion of 
the spring is 

<< 

Comparing this with the equation for Q we see that, if wo compare 
tho extension of the spring to the charge on the. jar, then the coefficient; 
of self-induction of the circuit will com',spend t o tin' muss attached 
to the spring, the electrical resistance, of the circuit, to the frictional 
resistance of the mechanical system, and the reciprocal of the 
capacity of the condenser to a, the stillness of the spring. 

The pulling out of the spring corresponds to the charging of the 
jar, the release of tho spring to the completion of t he circuit, between 
the inside and the outside of the jar; when the spring is released it 
will if the friction is small oscillate about its position of equilibrium, 
the spring being alternately extended and com pressed, and the 
oscillations will gradually die away in consequence of the resistance; 
this corresponds to tin 1 , oscillatory discharge of the jar. If however 
tho resistance to the motion of the spring is very great, if for example 
it is placed in a very viscous liquid like treacle, then when it. is 
released it will move slowly towaids its position of equilibrium hut. 
will never go through it. This case corresponds to t lie non oscillatory 
disc]large of the jar when theie is great, resistance in the circuit. 

We have seen that, the resistance of a conductor to a variable 
current is nut the same as to a steady one, and thus since the currents 
which are produced by the discharge of a condenser are not steady, 
It, which appears in the expression (2), is not t he resistance, of t he 
circuit to steady currents. Now It the resistance depends upon the 
frequency of the currents, while as the expression (3) shows, the 
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requency of the electrical 'vibrations depends to some extent on the 
■esistance; hence the preceding solution is not quite definite, it 
‘Gpresents however the main features of the case. For a complete 
solution we may refer the reader to Recent Researches in Electricity 
ind Magnetism, J. J. Thomson, Art. 294. 


246. Periodic Electromotive Force acting on a circuit 
containing a condenser. Let an external electromotive force 
jqual to E cos pt act on the circuit which connects the coatings of 
the jar, let G be the capacity of the jar, L the coefficient of self- 
induction, and R the resistance of the circuit connecting its coatings. 
Then if x is the charge on one of the coatings of the jar (which of 
the coatings is to be taken is determined by the condition that an 
increase in x corresponds to a current in the direction of the external 
electromotive force), we can prove in the same way as we proved 
equation (2) Art. 245, that 

T d 2 x ~ dx , x „ . n s 

L dP + R Tt + c~ Eaoift . (1)l 


The solution of this equation is 

E sin (pt — a) 


and thus 


whore 


dx _ E cos (pt — a) 

dt 




1 V. 


tan a — 


p 2 + R 2 

{ L ~k) v 


( 2 ), 

(3), 


Comparing these equations with those of Art. 234 we see that 
the circuit behaves as if the jar were done away with and the self- 
induction charged from LtoL- IjCp 2 . We also see from (3) that 
if Op 2 is greater than 1/2L, the current produced by the electro¬ 
motive force in the circuit broken by the jar (whose resistance is 
infinite) is actually greater than the current which would flow if the 
j ar were replaced by a con ductor of infinite con ductivity. If Op 2 =1/. 
the apparent self-induction of the circuit is zero, and the circuit 
behaves like an inductionless closed circuit of resistance R. lkus 
by cutting the circuit and connecting the ends to a condenser of 
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suitable capacity we can increase enormously the current passing 
through the circuit. We can perhaps see the reason for this more 
clearly if we consider the behaviour of the mechanical system, which 
we have used to illustrate the oscillatory discharge of a Leyden jar, 
viz. the rectilinear motion of a mass attached to a spring and resisted 
by a frictional force proportional to the velocity. Suppose that X, 
an external force, acts on this system; then at any instant X must 
be in equilibrium with (1) the resultant of the rate of diminution 
of the momentum of the mass, (2) the force due to the compression 
or extension of the spring, (3) the resistance. If the frequency of 
X is very great, then for a given momentum (1) will be very large, 
so that unless (1) is counterbalanced by (2) a finite force of very 
great frequency will produce an exceedingly small momentum. 
Suppose however the frequency of the external force is the same as 
that of the free vibrations of the system when the friction is zero, 
then when the mass vibrates with this frequency, (1) and (2) will 
balance each other, so that all the external force has to do is to 
balance the resistance; the system will therefore behave like one 
without either mass or- stiffness resisted' by a frictional force. 

247. A circuit containing a condenser is parallel with 
one possessing self-induction. 

Let ABC, AEC, Fig. 119, be two circuits. Let L be the coefficient 
of self-induction of ABC, R the resistance of this circuit, C the 



Fig. 119 


capacity of the condenser in AEC, r the resistance of wires leading 
from A and C to the plates. Then if i is the current through ABC, 
x the charge on the plate nearest to A, we have, neglecting the self- 
induction of the circuit AEC, 



x 
C■ 
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these quantities is equal to the electromotive force 
and C. 


% — cos pt, 

. (£y + R 2 )? . 


■|sin {pt + a), 


C 2 


+ r 2 p 2 \ 


dx 


a — tan x ^~j? + tan -1 

K rpC 


zy + E 2 


cos (pi + a). 


+ r 2 


1 maximu m current along AEG is to that along ABC as 
is to -|- r 2 , or, if we can neglect the resistances 


s to the condenser, as VL 2 p 2 4- R 2 : l/Cp. We see that 
11 frequencies practically all the current will go along the 
ircuit. 


len the frequency is very high a piece of a circuit with 
rrostatic capacity will he as efficacious in robbing neigh- 
cuits of current as if the places where the electricity 
s were short-circuited by a conductor. 


henz's Law. When a circuit is moved in a magnetic 
li a way that a change takes place in the number of 
rgnetic induction passing through the circuit, a current 
ii the circuit; the circuit conveying this current being in 
field will be acted upon by a mechanical force. Lenz’s 
that the direction of this mechanical force is such that 
mds to stop the motion which gave rise to the current, 
ollows at once from the laws of the induction of currents. 
3 Fig. 120 represents a circuit which, as it moves from 
encloses a larger number of tubes of induction passing 
:rom left to right. The current induced will tend to keep 
of tubes of induction unaltered, so that since the number 
magnetic induction due to the external magnetic field 
through the circuit from left to right increases as the 
es towards the left, the tubes due to the induced current 
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will pass through the circuit from right to loft. Tims flic mag it ('tic 
shell equivalent to the induced current it as the positive side on tint 
left, the negative on the rigid. Since the number of tubes of in¬ 
duction due to tiie external field which puss through this shell in 
the negative direction, i.e. which (tutor at the positive and leave at 
the negative side, increases as the shell is moved to the loft, the 
force acting on the shell is, by Art. UN, from left to right, which is 
opposite to the direction of motion of the circuit.. 

There is a simple relation between the mechanical and electro¬ 
motive forces acting on the circuit. Let P he the electromotive 
force, X the mechanical force parallel to the axis of x, / the current 
flowing round the circuit, u the velocity with which the circuit, is 
moving parallel to x, N the number of unit, tubes of magnetic 
induction passing through the eiveuit. Then 


r; 

s 


N 


Fig. tliO 


and if the induced current, is due to the motion of Urn circuit 
</N <IN 
tit tlx'"' 

a n 'IN 

hence P u . , 

ax 

Again, hv Art. 214, we have 


so that Xu Pi. 

if we wish merely to find the direction of the cm rent induced in 
a circuit moving in a magnetic held, Lena's law is in umuv eases 
the most convenient method to use. 

An example of this law is afforded by the coil revolving in a 
magnetic field (Art. 237); the. action of the magnetic field on the 
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urrents induced in the coil produces a couple which tends to stop 
he rotation of the coil. The magnets of galvanometers are sometimes 
urrounded by a copper box, the motion of the magnet induces 
urrents in the copper, and the action of these currents on the 
nagnets by Lenz’s law tends to stop the magnet, and thus brings 
t to rest more quickly than if the copper box were absent. The 
piickness with which the oscillations of the moving coil in the 
3 esprez-D 5 Arsonval Galvanometer (Art. 224) subside is another 
example of the same effect; when the coil moves in the magnebic 
ield currents are induced in it, and the action of the magnetic field 
on these currents stops the coil. Again, if a magnet is suspended over 
a copper disc, and the disc is rotated, the movement of the disc in 
the magnetic field induces currents in the disc; the action of the 
magnet on these currents tends to stop the disc, and there is thus 
a couple acting on the disc in the direction opposite to its rotation. 
There must, however, be an equal and opposite couple acting on 
the magnet, i.e. there must be a couple on the magnet in the direction 
of rotation of the disc; this couple, if the magnet is free to move, 
will set it rotating in the direction of rotation of the disc, so that 
the magnet and the disc will rotate in the same direction. This is 
a well-known experiment; the disc with the magnet freely suspended 
above it is known as Arago’s disc. Another striking experiment 
illustrating Lenz’s law is to rotate a metal disc between the poles 
of an electro-magnet, the plane of the disc being ab right angles to 
the lines of magnetic force; it is found that the work required to 
turn the disc when the magnet is 'on 5 is much greater than when 
it is ‘ off.’ The extra work is accounted for by the heat produced 
by the currents induced in the disc. 

249. Methods of determining the coefficients of self 
and mutual induction of coils. When the coils are circles, or 
solenoids, the coefficients of induction can be calculated. When, 
however, the coils are not of these simple shapes the calculation of 
the coefficients would be difficult or impossible; they may, however, 
be determined by experiment by means of the following methods. 

250. Determination of the coefficient of self-induction 
of a coil. Place the coil in BD, one of the arms of a Wheat¬ 
stone’s Bridge, and balance the bridge for steady currents, insert 
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in CD a ballistic galvanometer, and place a key in the battery 
circuit. When this key is pressed down so as to complete the 
circuit, although thc.ro will be no 
current through the galvanometer when 
the currents get steady, yet a transient 
current will How through the galvano¬ 
meter, in consequence of the electro¬ 
motive forces which exist in BD arising 
from the self-induction of the coil. This 
current though only transient is very 
intense while it lasts and cause's a Unite 
quantity of electricity to passthrough the gnlvnnmnotor, producing 
a finite kick. Wo can calculate, this quantity as follows: an electro¬ 
motive force E in BD will produce a current through the galvano¬ 
meter proportional to E, let this current be kE. In consequence 
of the self-induction of the. coil there will he an electromotive 
force in BD equal to 

d ,. .. 

- di {U) ' 

where L is the coclhcient of self induel,ion of t he coil and / the 
current passing through the coil. This elecl romotive force will 
produce a current (f through the galvauomeler where <y is given by 
the equation 

■' ■•*>'>• 

If Q is the total quantify of electricity which passes through the 
galvanometer 

Q J ijtU 

the integration extending from before the circuit is completed until 
after the currents have become steady. Tin* right hand aide of this 
equation is equal to 

where i 0 is the value of i when flu* currents are steady. By tin* 
theory of the ballistic galvanometer, given in Art. U-f>, we see that 
if 9 is the kick of the galvanometer 

n . IIT 
Q sin hO . , 

“ v(> 


c 
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W T is the time of smng 0 f the galvanometer needle, G the 
nanometer constant, and B the horiaontal component of the 
arth. s magnetic force. 

Hence we have 


JcLi 0 — sin 16 . .(i). 

L et us now destroy the balance of the Wheatstone’s Bridge by 
isertmg a small additional resistance r in BB, this will send a 
al'rent p through the galvanometer. To calculate p we noticS that 
m new resistance has approximately the current h running through 
i, and the effect of its introduction is the same as if an electromotive 
irce n 0 were introduced into BB, this as we have seen produces 
current 7cn 0 through the galvanometer; hence 

p = kri 0 . 

This current will produce a permanent deflection <f, of the 
alvanometer, and by Art. 222 

. ,H 
p = tan<£-, 

H 

r kri Q — tan<^ ^ .(2)., 

Hence from equations (1) and (2), we get 

r sin \6 T 
L = r~-± L ~. 
tan^7r 


251. Determination of the coefficient of mutual in- 
uction of a pair of coils. Let A and B, Fig. 122, represent 
tic pair of coils of which A is placed in series with a galvanometer, 
nd B in series with a battery; this second circuit being provided 
ith a key for breaking or closing the circuit. 

Let R be tlio resistance of the circuit containing A. Suppose 
lat originally the circuit containing B is broken and that the key 
i then pressed down, and that after the current becomes steady 
tie current i flows through this circuit. Then before the key is 
ressed down no tubes of magnetic induction pass through the coil 
[, while when the current i flows through B the number of such 
nit tubes is Mi, where M is the coefficient of mutual induction 
etween A and B. Thus the circuit containing A has received an 
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electrical impulse equal to Mi, so that Q, the quantity of electricity 
flowing through the galvanometer, will be Mi/It, and if 0 is the kick 
of tlio galvanometer, wc have 


Mi 

‘it 


sin 10 


IIT 

red 


(t), 


using the same notation as Indore. We can eliminate, a good many 
of the quantities by a method somewhat similar to that used in the 
last cynse. (hit the circuit containing file coil A and connect its ends 
to two points oil the circuit II separated by a small resistance A\ 
then if R is very large compared with A this will not alter appreciably 
the current (lowing round li \ on Ibis supposition the- current, (lowing 
round the galvanometer circuit will he 
A . 

R l A*' 


V 


A 


) 


K 


n 




Fig. 122 


and if <j> is the corresponding deltcctiou of t he galvanometer 
A . , II 

It U,:u -<1 . |S >- 

Ifonoo from equations (I) and (2), we get 
-. RA sin 1 0 T 
R I A tiuuft rr' 


252. Comparison of the coefficients of mutual induction 
of two pairs of coils. Lot A, a lie one pair of mils, Ii, U the 
other, Connect a and b in one circuit with the battery, and connect 
the points P and Q (Fig. 123) to the two electrodea of a linlliatic. 
galvanometer. Insert resistances in PAQ and I* HQ until tliere is no 
kick of the galvanometer when the circuit, through u and h i« made 
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broken. Let R be the resistance then in PAQ, S that in PBQ, 
d let M 1} M 2 be the coefficients of mutual induction between the 
Lis Aa, Bb respectively, then 

R S • 

To prove this we notice that, by Art. 190, if we have any closed 
■curt consisting of various parts, the sum of the products obtained 
r multiplying the resistance of each part by the current passing 
rough it is equal to the electromotive force acting round the 
ccuit. In the case when the electromotive forces are transient, we 
t by integrating this result, that the sum of the products got by 
ultiplying the resistance of each part of the circuit by the quantity 
: electricity which has passed through it is equal to the electro- 





motive impulse acting round the circuit. Let us apply this to our 
ase: if i is the steady current flowing through the coils a and b, 
he electromotive impulse acting on A due to the closing of the 
ircuit is M-yi, while that on B is M 2 i. If x is the quantity of 
lectricity which passes through A when the circuit through a, & is « 
losed, y that through B, x-y will be the quantity which passes 
hrough the galvanometer; hence applying the above rule to the 
ircuit APQ, we have if K is the resistance of .the galvanometer circuit 
Rx + K (x - y) = Myi. 

Applying the same rule to the circuit BPQ, we get 

Sy + K(y-v) = 

But if the total quantity which passes through the galvanometer 
ls zero, we have x = y, and therefore 
Mi_M 2 

R S ‘ 

22 


T. E. 
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253. Comparison of the coefficients of self-induction 
of two coils. Place the two coils whose coefficients of self-in¬ 
duction are L and N respectively in the arms AD, BD of a Wheat¬ 
stone’s Bridge, Fig. 121, balanced for steady currents, then adjust 
the resistances in AD, BD so that no kick of the galvanometer 
occurs when the battery circuit is made; these alterations in the 
resistances of AD and BD will entail proportional alterations in 
those of AC and BC in order to keep the bridge balanced for steady 
currents. Then when there is no kick of the galvanometer when the 
circuit is made, and no steady deflection when it is kept flowing, 
we have 

L_P B 
N Q S' 

where P, Q, R, S are the resistances of the arms AD, BD, AC, BC 
respectively. 

We can see this as follows: suppose we have a balanced Wheat¬ 
stone’s Bridge with these resistances, then for steady currents 
the balance will be undisturbed if P and Q are altered in such a 
way that their ratio remains unchanged; but the alteration of P 
and Q in this way is equivalent to the introduction into AD and 
BD of electromotive forces proportional to P and Q. For since 
no current flows through the galvanometer the same current flows 
through AD as through BD, and the preceding statement follows 
by Ohm’s Law. Hence we see that the introduction into the arms 
AD and BD of electromotive forces proportional to P and Q, will 
not alter the balance of the bridge, and, conversely, that if this 
balance is not altered by the introduction of an electromotive force 
A into the arm AD, and another, B, into the arm BD, then AjB 
must be equal to P/Q. 

Now if we have coils in AD and BD whose coefficients of self- 
induction are L, N, then since after the current ge(;s steady, the 
same current, i say, flows through each of these coils, there must be, 
whilst the current is getting steady, an impulse Li in AD, and 
another equal to Ni in BD. Since these impulses do not send any 
electricity through the galvanometer they must, by the preceding 
reasoning, be proportional to P and Q, hence 
L P 
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254. Heat developed by the hysteresis of iron. We 

ui, as Dr John Hopkinson showed, deduce from the law of Electro- 
agnetic Induction the expression given on p. 194 for the heat 
:oduced in iron per unit volume when the magnetic force undergoes 
cyclical change. Take the case of a solenoid filled with iron and 
irrying a current whose value i is changing cyclically; let l be the 
ngth of the solenoid, n the number of turns of wire per unit length, 
the area of cross section of the core and B the magnetic induction. 

he electromotive force in the solenoid due to induction is — nla^r, 

at ; 

3ncc the work spent by the current in time T in consequence of 
le presence of the iron is 

[ inla ™ . dt,. 

Jo dt 

But if II is the magnetic force 

II = 477 m, 


that the work spent by the current, appearing as heat in the iron, 
equal to 




7 rrdB 

Wo " U dt' 


Since the volume of the iron is la, the heat produced per unit 
^limie is 


1 

47 T 


'll*?* 

dt. 


„ 1 f 

47 rj 


TUB. 


his is the value already obtained on p. 194. 



CHAPTER XII 


ELECTRICAL UNITS: 

DIMENSIONS OE ELECTRICAL QUANTITIES 


255. Id Art. ( J wo defined the. unit charge of electricity, as Mu; 
charge which repelled an equal charge wit h unit mechanical force 
when the two charges were, at unit distance apart and surrounded 
by air at standard temperature and pressure. When we know the 
unit charge the various other electrical units eanily follow. Thus the 
unit current is the one that conveys unit charge in unit time.; unit 
electric intensity is that which acts on unit, charge wil h unit 
mechanical force; unit difference of potential is (.lie, potential between 
two points when unit work is done by the pannage, of unit charge 
from one point to the other. Unit resistance is the resistance, between 
two points of a conductor between which (lie potential dilTereuee is 
unity when the conductor is traversed by unit current. 

The stop from the electrical lo the magnetic quantities is made 
by moans of the law that the work done when unit magnetic pole is 
taken round a closed circuit is equal to 1 rr timon the current (lowing 
through the circuit. This law is to some extent a matter of definition. 
All that is shown by experiment is that the work done when unit 
pole is taken round the circuit is piopmiimml to the. current flowing 
through the circuit, and, as long aa tin* current remains I In* same, 
is independent of the nature of the suhstanecH passed through by 
the pole in its tour round the circuit. If we an id that, p times the 
work done was equal to Art times the current, tlio.sc conditions would 
still be fulfilled provided p was independent < } f the current, the 
magnetic force and the natuto of the subs!utters in the held. 
Though, as wo shall see later, it would be possible in gel a somewhat 
more symmetrical system of units by a proper choice of p, yet in 
practice, to avoid the introduction of an uinieeessaty constant, 
p is always taken as unity. When p l, it follows from Art. 'ill) 
that the magnetic force at the centre of a circle of radius a traversed 
by a current i is 2 mfci; thus unit, magnetic force will he the force 
at the centre of a circle of radius 2rr traversed by unit current. 
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rims knowing tho unit, current wo can at once determine the unit 
nagnotic force. Having got the unit magnetic force, the unit 
magnetic polo follows at once, wince it Lw the pole which is acted on 
>y unit magnetic, force with the unit mechanical force. From these 
units we can go on and deduce without ambiguity the units of the 
d.her magnetic quantities. The System of units arrived at in this 
way is called the KJeol.roHtat.io System of Units. 

Starting from the unit charge oh defined in Art. 9, wc tints arrive 
at, a. unit magnetic pole. In Art. 114, however, wc gave another 
lefmition of unit magnetic polo deduced from the repulsion between 
two similar poles. The. unit magnetic, pole as defined in Art. 114 
Iocs not coincide with the unit 'pole, at which we arrive, starting, 
as we have just done, from the unit charge of electricity. The 
numerical relation between the two units depends upon what units 
of length and time we employ; if these are the centimetre and 
second, I lam the unit magnetic pole on the electrostatic system of 
units is ahoid. 3 ■ l(> 10 times as great as the unit pole defined in 
Art. 114. 

Instead of starling with unit charge ofvlee.tricity wc may start 
with unit magnetic pole as defined in Art. 114. The units of the 
other magnetic (pumlities would at mice, follow from considerations 
similar to those by which we deduced the unit electrical quantities 
from the unit electrical charge. The electrical units would follow 
from the magnetic ones, by the principle that the, magnetic force 
at- tin* centre of a circular current of radius a is ‘drr/’/u, whore i is the 
strength of the current; thus the unit, current is that which produces 
unit magnetic force at the cent re of a circle whose radius is 27r. In 
this wav we can get the unit, eurrent, and from tins the units of the 
oilier electrieal quantities follow without ditliculty. The System of 
units got in thin way is ended the. Kleetromagnetie Bystom of Units. 

The electromagnetir system of units does not, coincide with the 
electrostatic system. The electromagnetic unit charge of electricity 
bears to tin* electrostatic unit charge a ratio which depends on the 
units of length and time; if these an* tlie centimetre and second the 
electromagnetic unit of electricity is found to be about 3 x 10 10 
times the elect rust at ir unit. The ratio of the electromagnetic unit 
of charge to the electrostatic unit is equal to the ratio of the electro- 
Htutic unit pole to the electromagnetic unit. 
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In the following table the relations between the electrostatic and 
electromagnetic units of various electric and magnetic quantities are 
given. Here v is the ratio of the electromagnetic unit charge of 
electricity to the electrostatic unit. 

ICkwI.rctHtfttio unit 
in terms of 


Quantity 

Symbol 

Electromagnet, 

Quantity of Electricity ... 

r. 

1/e 

Electric intensity. 

F 

V 

Potential ditToronoe 

V 

V 

Current . 

i 

I/O 

Xiosistance of a conductor 

II 

v t 

Elootrio Polarization 

n 

1/e 

Capacity of a condenser ... 

(' 

V* 

Strength of Magnetic Polo 

rn 

V 

Magnotio force . 

It 

I/O 

Magnetic induction 

n 

V 

Magnotio permeability 

d 

if 3 

Coefficient of Self-Induction 

L 



Certain combinations of these quunlities are equal to purely 
geometrical or dynamical quantities, such as length, force, energy. 
The numerical expression of such combinations must evidently be 
the same whatever system of tmifs we employ; thus, for example, 
the mechanical force on a charge r plants{ in a field of electric in¬ 
tensity is Fe, but this force is a definite number of dynes, quite 
independent of any arbitrary system of measuring electric quandties, 
thus F x e must he the same whatever system of electrical units wo 
employ* 

The following arc examples of such combinations. 

Time « ?. 

% 

y 

Length p, 

Force Fe; mil. 

Energy — JPr; ItiH; yd 9 . 

Enorgy per unit volume - FI)/Hw ; /t//*/8»r. 

Tims since Fe is independent of the elect rival units chosen, if we 
adopt a now system in which the unit of r is r times the old unit, 
the new unit of F must bo I/a times the old unit. Again, Hi 3 is 
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mother quantity unaltered by the change of units, so that if the 
new unit of i is v times the old, the new unit of R must be 1/v 2 times 
the old unit. 


Dimensions of Electrical Quantities. 

256. For 'the general theory of Dimensions we shall refer the 
eadcr to Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, Chap. iv.; we shall in this 
chapter coniine our attention to the dimensions of electrical quan¬ 
tities. 

It may be well to state at the outset that the ‘dimensions’ of 
electrical quantities are a matter of definition and depend entirely 
upon the system of units we adopt. Thus we shall find that on the 
electromagnetic system of units a resistance has the same dimensions 
as a velocity, while on the electrostatic system of units it has the 
same dimensions as the reciprocal of a velocity. In fact we might 
choose a system of units so as to make any one electrical quantity 
of any assigned dimensions; when the dimensions of this are fixed 
that of the others becomes quite determinate. 

A symbol representing an electrical quantity merely tells us how 
much of the quantity there is, and does not tell us anything about 
the nature of the quantity; this would require a dynamical theory 
of electricity. A theory of dimensions cannot tell us what electricity 
is; its object is merely to enable us to find the change in the numerical 
measure of a given charge of electricity or any other electrical 
quantity when the units of length, mass and time are changed in 
any determinate way. 

We have to lix the electrical quantities by one or other of their 
properties. Thus, to take an example, we may fix a charge of 
electricity by the repulsion it exerts on an equal charge, as is done 
in the electrostatic system of units, or by the force experienced by 
a magnetic pole when the charge is being transferred from one 
place to another by a current, as is done in the electromagnetic 
system; these two measures are of different dimensions. To take 
a simpler case we might fix a quantity of water by the number 
of hydrogen atoms it contains, by its mass, or by its volume at a 
definite temperature; all these measures would be of different 
dimensions. 
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On the electrostatic system of units the force between two equal 
charges e, separated by a distance L in a medium whose specific 
inductive capacity is 7v, is e 2 /A77h and since this is of the dimensions 
of a forco wo have the dimensional equation 


e 2 ML 
Kl? 7’ a " ‘ ’ 


•• 0 ), 


M, L, T representing mass, length and time. 

This result, with the meaning assigned to A' in Art. (id, is only 
true on the electrostatic system of units. We may, however, generalize 
the meaning of A” and say that whatever be the system of units, 
the repulsion between the chni'ges is e"/A7/\ whore K is defined as 
the ‘specific inductive capacity of the medium on the new system 
of units.’ We may regard this as the definifion of A’ on this system. 
The ratio of the A”s for two substanees on this system is of eourse 
the same as the ratio of the A”s on < he eleef msf atic system. Wo 
shall regard the dimensions of A as indeterminate and keep them 
in the expression for the. dimensions of the eleetrieul quantities*. 
From equation (I) we have 1 (.lie dimensional equation 
a M^l)T l l\K 

Similarly on the electromagnetic system of units flu* repulsion 
botweon two polos of strength m separated by a distance L in a 
medium whose magnetic permeability is /i is nr/ft A 2 , ft for this 
system of units being a quantify of no dimensions. We shall suppose 
that whatever be the system of units the force between the poles 
is equal to ?a 2 //tA a : where, /t thus determined is defined us t he magnet ie 
permeability of the medium on this system of unils. Thus, for 
example, if m is the measure, on the electrostatic system of units, 
of the strength of a pole, the force between t wo equal poles separated 
by unit distance in air is not nr but l) • l() 2,l w a lienee we say the 
magnetic permeability of air on flu* electrostatic system of units is 
1/9 x 10 20 , We shall regard the dimensions of ft as being left un¬ 
determined and retain ft in the expressions for the dimensions of 
the electric, quantities. Since* w a //tA* is of t he dimensions of a force 
we have the dimensional equation 

m M^lM' 


Rttoker, Phil. Mag. vol. 27, g, KB, 
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Wo shall find it instructive to suppose that the electric and 
gnetic units are connected together by the relation that p times 
e work done by unit pole in traversing a closed circuit is equal to 
■ times the current flowing through the circuit: the convention 
uto on both the electrostatic and magnetic systems is that p is 
quantity of no dimensions and always equal to unity. We shall 
r the present leave the dimensions of p undecided. 

The dimensional equation connecting the electric and magnetic 
lantities is therefore 

p x H x L = i, 

llore If is magnetic force, L a length and i a current. 

Taking this relation and starting with the electric charge, we 
.,n get by the equations given in Art. 255 the dimensions of all the 
ootrienl and magnetic quantities in terms of M, L, T, p, K: or 
arting with the magnetic pole we can get them in terms of M, L, 
, p, p. The results for some of the more important electrical 
uantities are given in the following table. 


Quantity Symbol 

liargo ... ... ••• e 

leu trio in tensity . F 

otontial (lifferoneo . V 

urront... ... . £ 

.eulHtaneo . B 

teethe polarimUon. D 

ajmeity ® 

peeilie incluotive eapaoity ... K 

trength of Magnetic polo ... m 

tagnatic force. U 

tngnetic induction ... ... B 

f agnetio pcrmetit)ility ... 


We see from this table that 
m all systems of measurement 


Dimensions in 

Dimensions in terms 

terms of K and p 

of , u. and p 


Pjx ~ 

k~ h 1 - 

«■ p-^M^L^T - 2 

K~ 

p-^M^tfT - 2 

K^M^L'-T ~ 2 

p^^M^L^T-' 

K -i L -i T 

p- 2 pLT~' 

irfiahrh 1 - 1 

PH~%M$L~% 

KL 

p 2 yr^L- r T 2 

K 

p^-'L^T 2 

pK - 


p-^M^L^T - 2 


pK~^M^L~% 


p 2 JC~ 1 L~ 2 T 2 

/a 


3 dimensions of K, /a, and p must 
connected by the relation 
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On Maxwell’s theory of the electric field pjVjxK is equal to the 
velocity with which electric disturbances travel through a medium 
whose magnetic permeability is /x and specific inductive capacity K. 

On the electrostatic system of units K is of no dimensions, as the 
specific inductive capacity of air is taken as unity whatever may be 
the units of mass, length and time. Also on this system p is by 
hypothesis of no dimensions, being always equal to unity. Hence 
the dimensions of the electrical quantities on this system of units 
are got by omitting p and K in the third column of the 
table. 

On the electromagnetic system of units /x is of no dimensions, 
the magnetic permeability of air being taken as unity whatever the 
units of mass, length and time; p is also of no dimensions on this 
system. Hence the dimensions of the electrical quantities on this 
system of units are got by omitting /x and p from the fourth column 
in the table. 

Another system of units could be got by taking /x and K as of 
no dimensions and p a velocity. If this velocity were taken equal to 
the ratio of the electromagnetic unit charge to the electrostatic unit, 
then the unit of electric charge on this system would be the ordinary 
electrostatic unit of that quantity, while the unit magnetic pole 
would be the unit as defined on the electromagnetic system. This 
system would thus have the advantage that the electric quantities 
would be as defined in the electrostatic system, while the magnetic 
quantities would be as defined in the magnetic system, and we 
should not have to introduce any new definitions: whereas if we use 
the electrostatic system we have to define all the magnetic quantities 
afresh, and if we use the electromagnetic system we have to re-define 
all the electrical ones *. 


* It should be noticed that it is only when the electromagnetic system of units 
is used that ‘magnetic induction’ has the meaning assigned to it in Art. 163. If we 
use any system of units in which we start from eleotrioal quantities, the ‘magnotio 
induction through unit area’ appears as the quantity whose rate of variation is 
equal to p times the electromotive force round the boundary of the area. The 
magnetio induction defined in this way is always proportional to the magnotio 
induction as defined in Art. 153. The two are however only identical on tho oleotro- 
magnetio system of units. With the definition of Art. 153 the magnetic induction 
is of the same dimensions as magnetic force, since they are both the mechanical 
foroe on a unit pole when plaoed in cavities of different shapes. 
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" lliH . Hyntom i« l«>w«v«r never used in practice; the electro- 
net,<•■ «vKl,.m or one founded upon it is universally used in 
fric-u hiiKHtwriuu, and the electrostatic system is used for 
lal classes of investigations. 

557. Tlio units of resistance, of electromotive force, of capacity 
lie eleelromngnelic system ate cither too large or too small to 
|»mc.<i<m!ly convenient: hence new units which are definite 
[,ipl('H or mu1 >,null iplen of the (‘1 eetromaguctie units are employed, 
dc unils and their ielation to the electromagnetic system of units 
m tin* inula of length, mans and time are the centimetre, gramme 
second) are given in the following table. 

unit of resistance is called the Ohm and is equal to 10° electro¬ 
magnet ie. unils. 

unit of electromotive force is called the Yolt and is equal to 10 8 
electromagnet ie units. 

unit- of current is culled film Ampere and is equal to 10- 1 electro¬ 
magnet ie. unitH. 

unit of charge ia called the fioulomb and is equal to lO" 1 electro¬ 
magnet ie miitM. 

unit of capacity is called the Kavad and is equal to 10" 9 electro¬ 
magnetic unitH. 

Microfarad ia equal to Id 10 electromagnetic units. 

Ampere ia the eurront produced by a Volt through an Ohm. 

AY ahull now proceed to explain the methods by which the various 
utiticH can be measured in terms of these units: when the quan¬ 
ta ho measured it is said to be determined in absolute measure. 

258. Determination of a Resistance in Absolute 

wure, The method given in Art. 220 enables us to compare 
rental a urea, and thus to find the ratio of any resistance to that 
n arbitralv standard such as the resistance of a column of 
airy of giv en length and cross section when at a given tempera- 
. In order to make use of the electromagnetic system of units 
mint timl the number of electromagnetic units in our standard 
inure, or wlmt amounts to the same thing we must be able to 
ifv a conductor whose resistance is the electromagnetic unit of 

tnnee. 
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The first method we shall describe, that of the revolving coil, 
was suggested by Lord Kelvin, and carried out by a committee of 
the British Association, who were the first to measure a resistance 
in absolute measure. The method was also one of those used by 
Lord Rayleigh and Mrs tfidgwiok in their determination of the 
Ohm. 

When a coil of wire spins about a vertical axis in the earth’s 
magnetic field, currents are generated in the coil; these currents 
produce a magnetic force at the centre of the coil. If a magnet is 
placed at the centre of the coil, this magnetic force gives rise to a 
couple on the magnet fending to twist, the magnet in the direction 
in which, the coil is rotating. The resistance of (he coil may he 
deduced from the deflection of the magnet as follows. 

Lot 7/he the horizontal component of tin 4 earth's magnetic force, 
A the area enclosed by one turn of the. coil, n the. number of turns, 
6 the angle the piano of the coil makes with the magnetic, meridian; 
let the coil revolve with uniform velocity w, so (.hat we may put 
0 (at. 

The number of tubes of magnetic, indue!ion passing through the 
coil is equal to 

tiAlI sin 0, 

and the rate of diminution of this is 

- • it Alien cos oat. 

Hence, if L is the eoeflieient of selMnduetiou of the coil, It its 
resistance, and i the current flowing through the coil, the current 
being taken as positive when the lines of mngnefie force due to the 
current and those due to the earth pass through the circuit in the 
same direction, we have 

L I Hi nAHut cos oil. 
at 

Hence, as in Art. 237, we have 


n Allot 
E l \ a>VJ‘ 


{It cos tot t Im sin mt\. 


Now if unit current through the coil produces a magnetic- force 
G at the centre, the current i through the coil will produce a magnetic 
force Ui cos <at at right angles to the magnetic meridian, and a foree 
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wcot along the magnet,ic, meridian, since 6 = col. Hence the 
netie force due to the currents in the coil has a component 


nA IKkoIl 
a (/e 3 i-or/v 2 ) 


nAIHlao 

‘if/ffH-oW) 


{It cos 2cot -|- Leo sin 2cot}, 


gilt angles to the magnetic meridian; and a component 


,j {It sin 2 col — Leo cos Zoot}, 


nAIIULto » nAIlGco 

'"a {it* i•(«)“/;)' 2 {ip- 

g the magnetic meridian. 

Mow suppose we have a magnet at the centre of the coil, and let 
moment of inertia of this magnet he so groat that the time of 
ig is very large compared with the time of revolution of the coil, 
magnetic force acting on the magnet duo to the current induced 
ho coil consists, as we see, of two parts, one constant, the other 
odie, the frequency being twice that of the revolution of the 
, By making the moment of inertia of the magnet great enough 
may make the ell’ect of the periodic, terms as small as we please; 
shall suppose that the magnet is heavy enough to allow us to 
ect the ell eel, of the periodic terms; when this is done the magnetic 
ie at the centre has a component equal to 


nAIHholl 
2 {IP l w a /;) 


ight. angles to the magnetic meridian, and one equal to 
.. nA IKUaiP 

Z{tP par//) 

ig it. 

Hence if »/> is the angle the axis of the magnet at the centre of 
coil makes with the mugnelie meridian, 


Inn f/i 


tun iji 


1 nAIItholi 

ZIP \ toV/ 

..i. 

ZIP 1 m“// 

1 nAGwIt 

2 IP \ a/// 

1 nAUUtP 

2 IP I M* 
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This equation enables us to find It, as A, (i , L ran be calculated 
from the dimensions of the rotating coil. When Loj .is small compared 
with R the equation reduces to the simple form 
. 1 nA(ki) 

w~ a B ■ 


When the coil consists of a single ring of wire of radius a, n 
A = 77 -a 2 , G - ^irja ; hence 


tan cf> 


7r 2 rtaj 

It * 


1 , 


Thus by this method wo compare It, which, by Art. 2f)(>, is of 
the dimensions of a velocity, with, the velocity of a point on the 
spinning coil. 

The preceding investigation is only approximate as wo havo 
neglected the magnetic field duo to the magnet placed at the centre 
of the ring. 


259. Lorenz’s Method. This was also one of the methods 
used by Lord Rayleigh and Mrs Kulgwink in their determination of 
the Ohm. It depends upon the principle that- if a conducting disc 
spins in a magnetic field which is symmetrical about the axis of 
rotation, and if a circuit is formed by a wire, one end of which is 
connected to the axis of rotation while the other end presses against 
the rim of the disc, an electromotive force proportional in the angular 
velocity will act round the ciicuit. 

We can determine this electromotive force by finding the couple 
acting on the disc when a current. Hows round this circuit. 

Lot I be the current flowing through the wire. When this current 
enters the disc at its centre it will spread out; let q bo the radial 
current crossing unit length of the circumference of a circle of radius 
r at the point defined by 0. Let rdrtlti be an element of the area of 
the disc. The radial current (lowing through this area is equal to 
qrdO. Hence by Art. 214, if II is the magnetic force normal to the 
disc at this area, the tangential mechanical force acting on the area 
is equal to HqrdrdO. The moment of this force about the axis of 
the disc is equal to 


IIqi*drd6; 
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o tko couple noting on tko disc is equal to 
f [ IJ'irWrdB, 

.ntegration extended over the area of the disc, 

linen the current (lowing across a circle drawn on the disc, with 
eiit.ro at the centre of the disc, must equal the curiont I flowing 
flic disc., we have 



hneo the magnetic, (ield is symmetrical about; the axis of rotation, 
independent of 0, hence the couple acting on the disc is equal to 

/ [ Hr dr. 

If N be the number of tubes of magnetic induction passing 
ugh the disc 

N [ fl'Arrrdr, 

thus the eouple acting oil the disc is equal to 


Now suppose there is a battery whose electromotive force is 
n the circuit, then in the time 8/ the work done, by the battery 
f ,78/; this work is spent in heating the circuit, and in driving the 
... The angle turned through by the disc in this time is coSt, if 
h the angular velocity of the disc; lienee the mechanical work 
e is equal to 

; iNu&t. 

'An 

Joule's law the mechanical equivalent of the heat, produced in 
circuit is equal to 

amt t 

ere ll is the resistance of the circuit, lienee we have by the 

tiservafitm of Knergy 

El *">/ 111“'tit ! INrnht. 

Art 
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hence there is a counter-electromotive force in the circuit equal to 


This case illustrates the remark made on page 21)2, since from 
Ampere’s law of the mechanical -force acting on currents on a mag¬ 
netic held we have doducod, by the aid of the principle of the 
Conservation of Klnorgy, the expression for the electromotive force 
due to induction, and have thus proved by dynamical principles 
that the induction of currents is a consequence of the mechanical 
force oxorted by a magnet on a circuit conveying a current. 

In Lord Rayleigh’s experiments, the disc, was placed between 
two coils through which a current passed, and the axes of the disc 




and of the two coils were coincident. The magnetic field acting on 
the disc may be considered as approximately that due to the current 
through tho coils, as this field ,is very much more intense than that 
due to the earth, lienee if % is the current through the coils, M the 
cooniciout of mutual induction between the coils and a circuit 
coinciding with the rim of the disc, 

N Mi. 

Bo that the electromotive force due to the rotation of the disc is 

M iu> 

2t r 

The experiment was arranged as in the diagram, Kig, 12-1; a 
galvanometer was placed in the circuit connecting the*, centre of the 
disc and the rim, and this circuit was connected to two points I\ 
Q in the circuit in series with the coils, and the resistance between 
P and Q was adjusted until no current passed through the galvano- 
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r. If R is the resistance between P and Q, and if a current i flows 
ifj 5 .l 1 PQ tlio e.m.f. between P and Q will be Ri, but, since there 
current through the galvanometer, this balances the electro¬ 
de force due to the rotation of the disc.; hence 
»>. Mia) 


it M ’°. 

2it 

ine.e 1M can be calculated from the dimensions of the coil and 
[iso, this formula gives us R. in absolute measure. 


60. The method given in Art. 251 for determining a coefficient 
ultut'l induction in terms of a resistance may be used to deter- 
a resistance in absolute measure. If we use a pair of coils 
e eoellicienl. of mutual induction can be determined by calcula- 
llieu equation ( 2 ) of Art. 251 will give the absolute measure of 
distance. This method has been employed by Sir Richard 
'.brook. 

he result, of a large number of experiments made by the pre- 
ig methods is that the Ohm is the resistance at 0 ° 0. of a column 
ereury H )(>•.’$ cm. long and I sip millimetre in cross section. 

'or a comparison of the relative advantages of the preceding 
iods the student is referred to a paper by Lord Rayleigh in the 
mijihintl Mut/'tziuc for November, 1882. 


61. Absolute Measurement of a Current. A current 
be determined by measuring the attraction between two coils 
‘d in series with eaeh other and with their pianos parallel and 
gilt angles to the line joining their centres. If i is the current 
igh the e.oils, . 1 / (.he eoellieient of mutual induction between the 
x the distance between their centres, the attraction between 
soils is equal to 

dM , 

dx % • 

iy attaching mu' of the coils to the scale-pan of a balance and 
iug the other fixed we can measure this force, and hence if we 
date dMjdx from the dimensions of the coils wo can determine 
rbsolute measure. 
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The unit current is very conveniently specified hy the amount of 
silver deposited from a solution of silver nitrate through which this 
current has been flowing for a given time. 

Lord Rayleigh found that the Ampere is the current which 
flowing uniformly for one second would cause the deposition of 
•001118 gramme of silver. 

262. The unit electromotive force is that acting on a conductor 
of unit resistance when conveying unit current. A practical standard 
of electromotive force is the Clark cell (Art. 183), whose electro¬ 
motive force at t° Centigrade is equal to 

1-434{1 - -00077 (t - 15)} volts. 

263. Ratio of Electrostatic and Electromagnetic Units. 

The table given on page 342 shows that the ratio of the measure of 
any electrical quantity on the electrostatic system of measurement 
to the measure of the same quantity on the electromagnetic system, 
is always some power of a certain quantity which we denoted hy 
“•u,” and which is the ratio of the electromagnetic unit of electric 
charge to the electrostatic unit. 

The measurement of the same electrical quantity on the two 
systems of units will enable us to find “u” The quantity which 
has most frequently been measured 
with this object is the capacity of a 
condenser. The electrostatic measure 
of the capacity can be calculated from 
the dimensions of the condenser; thus 
the electrostatic measure of the capa¬ 
city of a sphere is equal to its radius; 
the capacity of two concentric spheres 
of radii a and b is ab/(b — a ); the 
capacity of two coaxial cylinders of length l, radii a and b, is 
¥/log b/a. Thus if we choose a condenser of suitable shape the 
electrostatic measure can be calculated from its dimensions. 

The electromagnetic measure can be determined by the following 
method due to Maxwell. One of the arms AC of a Wheatstone’s 
Bridge is .cut at P and Q (Pig. 125), one plate of the condenser is 
connected to P, the other to a vibrating piece P which oscillates 


A 



Fig. 125 
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kwards and forwards between P and Q; when R comes into 
tact witli Q the condenser gets charged, when into contact with 
t gets discharged. The current through the galvanometer may 
livided into two parts. There is first a steady current which flows 
■nigh AD when no electricity is flowing into the condenser, this 
shall denote by y. Besides this there is at times a transient 
rent which Hows while the condenser is being charged. We shall 
pose that each time the condenser is being charged a quantity 
dootricity equal to Y Hows through DA in the opposite direction 
). Then if the condenser is charged, n times a second the amount 
ch (lows through the galvanometer owing to the charging of the 
denser is nY. If the time of swing of the galvanometer needle is 
y long compared with 1 jn of a second this will produce the same 
ot on the galvanometer as a steady current whose intensity is 
flowing from D to A. Thus if nY ~~ y, the current duo to the 
eated charging of the condenser will just balance the steady 
rent and there will, be no deflection of the galvanometer. 

We now proceed to find Y. This is evidently equal to the quantity 
‘.leclricil.y which would (low from A to Z) if there were no electro- 
live force in the wire BO and the plates of the condenser with the 
atesf charge they acquire in the experiment were connected to 
md Q respectively. 

Let he the current from the condenser along PA during the 
•Largo, Y the current along AD, W the current along BD. Let 
resistances of A B, BO, Of), DB, DA he c, a, y, /3, a respectively. 
, the eoeflicients of self-induction of these circuits be L x , L % , L n , 
L a respectively. Then from the circuit ABD, wo have 



(‘grating from just before discharging until after the condenser 
•.omplobely discharged, and remembering that both initially and 
lly Y, Z, W vanish, we have 

aY-\-c(Y- Z)-PW~0 .(X), 

ere V, Z, W are (.lie quantities of electricity which have passed 
•ing the discharge through AD, PA, and BD respectively. 
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Similarly from the circuit DBG, we have 

(j8 + y + cl) W + (y + a) Y — ciZ = 0 .(2). 

We find from equations (1) and (2) 

y _ c (ft + y + a) + ap „ /«v 

P (y + a) + (a + c) (jS + y + a) 

Now Z is the maximum charge in the condenser; hence if C is 
capacity of the condenser, and A and C the potentials of A and G 
respectively when the charge is a maximum, i.e. when no current is 
flowing into the condenser, 

Z=C{ A-C}. 

If y is the current flowing through AD when no current is flowing 
in the condenser, and D denotes the potential of D, 

A - D = cm/, 

D-c = y {i + ^U, 


A - C = \a + y + | (a + c)l y. 


Hence by equation (3) 


c (P + y + a) + c 


P (y + a) + (a + c) (j8 + y + a) 


a + y + £(a + c)\Cy. 


But when there is no deflection of the galvanometer 


heDce 


nC 


nY — y; 


c(P + y + a) + aft 
P{y + a) +(cc+ c)(p + y +a) 


[a + y + jg(a + c)j. 


If we know the resistances and n, we can deduce from this 
equation the value of C in electromagnetic measure. In practice 
the resistance of the battery a is very small compared with the other 
resistances, hence putting a — 0, we find that approximately 

f! , “P ] 

1 _cy ( y(a + c- h P)f 

nC P* ‘ 

(a + c + P) (P + y) 
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By this method we find, the electromagnetic measure of the 
acity of a condenser; the electrostatic measure can be found from 
limensions. 

Now by Art. 255 

a electrostatic measure of a condenser 

electromagnetic measure of the same condenser" 
Experiments made by this method show that 
d=3x 1() 10 cm. /sec. very nearly. 


CHAPTE.il XIII 


DIELECTRIC CUKIUONTH AND THE ELK( !TIU>MACNETI<! 

THEORY OE LKRIT 

264. The Motion of Faraday Tubes. Dielectric 
Currents. In Chap tor xi. wo considered t.ho relation between 
the currents in the primary and secondary circuits when an alter¬ 
nating current pusso.H through the primary circuit, wo did not 
however discuss the phenomena occurring in the, dielectric between 
the circuits. Ah we regard the dielectric an the neat of the energy 
due to the distribution of the currents, the study of tin*, effects in 
the dielectric in of primary importance. We owe io Maxwell a 
theory, now in its main features universally accepted, by which we 
are able to determine completely the electrical conditions, not 
merely in the conductors but also in every part, of the held. We shall 
also see that Maxwell’s views lead to a comprehensive theory of 
optical as well as of electrical phenomena, and ennblo us by means 
of electrical principles to explain tin* fundamental laws of Optics. 

Before specifying in detail the principles of Maxwell’s theory, 
we shall endeavour to show by the consideration of some simple 
cases that in considering the relation between the work done in 
talcing unit magnetic polo, round a closed circuit, and the current 
flowing throng!i that circuit (see Art, gUh), we must include under 
the term current, effect,s other than the passage of electricity through 
conducting media, if we. are to retain the. conception that- the dielectric 
is the seat of the energy in electric and magnetic, phenomena. 

Let us consider the case of a long, st raight, cylindrical conductor 
carrying an alternating electric current. In the dielectric around 
tins wire there is a magnetic field, and, according to the views 
enunciated in Art. Kill, there is in a unit, volume of the dielectric 
at a place where the magnetic- force is II an amount, of energy equal 
to fjilPjS-7 r. As the alternating current change's in intensity, the 
energy in the surrounding field changes, and this change in the 
energy must be duo to the motion of energy ffom one part, of the 
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to another, the energy moving radially towards or away from 
wire convoying the current. If the dielectric medium possesses 
ia, and if its properties in any way resemble those of any kind 
mtter with which we are acquainted, the energy cannot travel 
i one place to another with an infinite velocity. 

Vs the alternating current changes, the energy in the field will 
go also; when flic current is passing through its zero value, it 
ddent that the magnetic energy cannot now vanish throughout 
held, for we assume that the energy travels at a finite rate, and 
only a finite time since the current was finite. If the magnetic 
gy did vanish it would imply that the energy could travel over 
dance, however great, in a finite time. .If, however, the magnetic 
gy dot's not vanish, simultaneously all over the field, there must 
laces where the magnetic force docs not vanish. But the current 
ugh the conductor vanishes and there are no magnetic substances 
ho field, lienee we conclude that unless we assume that the 
gy in the magnetic held can travel from one placo to another 
an infinite velocity, we must admit that in a variable field 
;netic forces can arise apart from magnets or electric currents 
ugh conductors. 

J65. Lot us now see if we can find any clue as to what produces 
magnetic field under these circumstances. Let us consider the 
wing simple ease. Let A, B (big. 12(1) he I,wo vertical 
al plates forming a parallel plate condenser, and lot 
upper (MWIs of the.se plates he connected by a wire of 
resistance. Suppose that initially the plate A is 
[god with a uniform distribution of positive electricity 
le B is charged with an equal distribution of negative 
tricity. If the plates are disconnected, horizontal 
aday tubes at rest will stretch from one plate to the 
m*. When the plaf.es are connected by the wire the 120 
zontal Faraday tubes will move vertically upwards towards 
wire. Let e bo the velocity of these tubes, and a the surface 
sity of the electricity on the plates, then the upward current 
sing across unit length in the pinto A and tho downward 
«<mt in B are equal to m. By Art. 209 these currents 
produce a uniform magnetic field between tho plates, the 
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magnetic force being at right angles to tho plant', of t.lio paper 
and its magnitude equal to ‘\ 7 rra. If N in flu' number of Ibiratlay 
tubes passing through unit area of a plant', in tho. dielectric parallel 
to the plates of tin'. condenser N cr. Thus tho magnetic force 
between the planes is equal ft) *liriVn. The. condition of things 
between the plates is such that we have the Karat lay tubes moving 
at rigid angles to themselves, and that we ha ve also a magnetic 
force at right angles both to the Faraday tubes and to the direction 
in which they are moving; while the intensity of this force is equal 
to in times the product of the number of tubes passing through 
unit area and the velocity of these tubes. 

Let us now see what arc the. consequences of generalizing this 
result, and of supposing that the relation between the magnetic force 



and the Faraday tubes which exists in this simple ease is generally 
applicable to all magnetic Helds. Suppose' then t hat, whenever we 
have movements of the Faraday tubes we have* magnetic force' and 
conversely, and that the relation between the* magnetic force* and 
the Faraday tubes is that the magnt'tic force is equal to in times the 
product of the 1 polarization' (Art. TO) and (In' velocity of the Faraday 
tubes at right angle's to tho elire'c.tion of polarization; and that, the 
direction of tho magnetic force is at right angles to both (lie* direction 
of polarization and the direction in which tin* Farneluy tubes are 
moving. 

We shall begin by considering what on this vie*w is the physical 
meaning of IV :< ()()', where ()()' is a line so short, that, the* magnetic 
force may bo regarded as constant along its length, and IV is the 
component of the magnetic force along ()()'. 
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Let OA (.Fig. 127) represent in magnitude and direction the 
ocity of. the .Faraday tubes, and OP the polarization; then if 
i represents the magnetic force, OB will be at right angles to 
( and OP and otjual to 

<t7r . OA . OP sin <f :>, 

.ere c/> is the angle POA. The component IP of the magnetic force 
mg 00 ' will be 

4 7r . OA . OP sin cos 0, 
iere 0 is the angle BOO'. Thus we have 

IP x 00' r . d 7T. OA . OP . 00' sin </> cos 9 

247rA .(1), 

i(*rt' A is the volume of the tetrahedron three of whose sides are 

I, 0 I\ 00 '. 

Let us now find the number of .Farmlay tubes which cross 00' 
unit time. To do this, draw 00 and O'D equal and parallel to 
L OA being the velocity of the .Faraday tubes. Then the number 
tubes which cross 00 ' in unit time is the number of tubes passing 
rough the area 001 ) 0 ', 

The area of the parallelogram 001)0' is equal to 
OA x 00' sin A00'. 

The number of tubes passing through it is therefore 

OP x sin O' x OA x 00' sin A 00' .(2), 

lore O' is the angle between OP and the plane of the parallelogram 
■ DO'\ this is the same as the angle between OP and the piano 
10 '. Hut 

OA OP < sin O' x OA x 00' sin A00', 

lore A as before is the volume of the. tetrahedron POO'A. Hence 
un (1) and (2) wo see that 

' x ()(/ 4 7 T (numher of Faraday tubes crossing 00' in unit time). 

Thus [//V* where the integral is taken round a (dosed curve is 

ual to Arr times the number of tubes which pass inwards across 
o curve in unit time. 

In Art, 203 f 11'(In was taken as equal to 47r times the currents 
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lowing through the space enclosed hy the curve, and the only 
currents discussed in that article were currents llowing through 
conductors: we shall now consider what interpretation we must 

ittach to the new expression we have just found for J//V.s‘. 

In the lust place, any tube which in unit time pauses inwards 
across one part of the curve and outwards across another part, will 
not contribute anything to the total number of tubes passing across 
the closed curve, for its contribution when it passes inwards is equal 
and opposite to its contribution when it passes outwards. 11 (Mice all 
the tubes we need consider are those which only cross the curve 
once, which pass inwards across the curve and do not leave it within 



unit time. These tubes may be divided into two classes, (1) those 
which remain within the curve, (2) those which manage to disappear 
without again crossing the boundary. The first set will increase the 
total polarization over any closed surface bounded by the curve, 
and the number of those which cross the boundary in unit, time is 
equal to the rate of increase in this total polarization. The existence 
of the second class of tubes depends upon the presence of conductors 
threading the circuit, or of charged bodies moving through the. area 
hounded by the curve. Thus suppose we have a metal wire passing 
through the circuit, then the tubes which cross the boundary may run 
into this wire and be annulled, the disappearance of each unit, tube 
corresponding to the passage of unit, electricity along the wire; or a tube 
might have one end on the wire and cross the circuit, its end running 
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>ng the wire; the passage of such a tube across the boundary 
cans the passage of a unit of electricity along the wire; again, one 
d of a tube might bo on a charged body which moves through the 
■(•.nit. Tims the number of tubes of class (2) which cross the circuit 
unit time is equal to the number of units of electricity which pass 
that time along conductors or on charged bodies passing through 
e circuit, i.o. it is equal to the sum of the conduction and convection 
Lrrents flowing through the circuit. 

Hence the work done when unit pole is taken round a closed 
rcuit is equal to 4 nr times the sum of the conduction and convection 
in-ents flowing through that circuit plus the rate of increase of the 
'tal polarization through the circuit. From this wo see that a change 
the polarization through the circuit produces the same magnetic 
feet as a conduction current whose intensity is equal to the rate of 
crease of the polarization. We shall call the rate of increase in the 
ilarization the dielectric current. The recognition of the magnetic 
Toots due to these dielectric currents is the fundamental feature of 
lax well’s Theory of the Electric Field. We have given a method 
: regarding the magnetic field which leads us to expect the magnetic 
Tects of dielectric currents. It must be remembered, however, 
Maxwell’s Theory consists in the expression of this result and is not 
mi tod to any particular method of explaining it. 


266. Propagation of Electromagnetic Disturbances. 

shall now proceed to show that Maxwell’s Theory leads to the 
melusion that an electric disturbance is propagated through air 
ith the velocity of light. 

We can employ the equations we deduced in Art. 234, if we 
‘gurd u, v, w the components of Hie current, as the components of 
ho sum of the dielectric, convection, and conduction currents. If 
f, K, Z are. the components of the electric intensity, and K its 
pccilic inductive capacity, then the x, y, z components of the 


olarization are respectively 

fx, 

Anr 


Anr 


Anr 


he components of the dielectric currents are therefore 
K dX K dY K dZ 

Anr (It ' Anr (It ’ 4it (It' 
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If o- is the spooific resistance of the medium 
the conduction current are 

X Y Z 


[OTI. NTTT 
, the components of 


Hence u, v, w the components of the total effective current are 
given by tlio equations 

K dX , X 
u - , I , 

4rr dt or 

KdY t V 

v ■ ■ . ■ 

4 7 t at a 

K dZ , Z 

W A 1, ‘ I ’ ‘ 

4 t r m a 

Hence substituting these values of n, c, w in the equations of 
Art. 234, wo get, using the notation of tlmt Article, the following 
equations as the expression of Maxwell's Theory, 

(KdX XI dy dfl 

17 (477 dt or j dy dz' 

A [KdY , Y) da dy 


dt 

1 crj 

tU 

da 

dZ 

dY 

dt 

<h/ 

dz ' 

dl> 

dX 

r rz 

dt 

dz 

r/.r 

dr 

dY 

dX 

dt 

<U 



Let us now consider tlio case of a dielectric for which ir is infinite, 
so that all the currents are dielectric currents; putting a infinite in 
the preceding equations, and a - fiu, h r jiy, we get 

dX dy dfi\ 


40 , 
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da 

dZ 

dY 


dy 

dz 

JP. 

AX 

dZ 

~ l d.t 

dz 

dx 

,<h 

dY 

dX 

fl (U 

dx 

dy t 


dlTeronfiating the first equation in ('J) with respect to i, wo get 

.. d 2 X d dy d dfi 
dt” dydt," dzdld 

ubstifufing the vnlncH of dyjdt, dfi/<U, and noticing that by (1) 


d X dY 
dx . dij 

lupeudcnf of the time, we get 


dZ 


} U< 


. tPX 


..(3). 


d*x <px <px 

dtr dx” dy 1 dz 2 . 

Ve may by a similar process get equations of the same form for 

5, u, h, (\ 

I’o interpret these ('qnations let us fake the simple case when 
ptanfifies are independent of flu', coordinates a;, //. Equation (3) 
t takes the form 

M .(4). 

tW . [ } 


} U( 


dt* 


f we put 


i ~ 


t 

VfiK’ 

V *' ' V,l/C’ 

change tiie variables from 2 and t to | and rp we got 
<FX 
d£dyj 

rim Holution of which is 

A' /’(f) 

<re F and / denote any arbitrary functions. 


0. 


..(B), 
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Since F ( z — (,fVfiK) remaiiiB constant; an long ns z ■■ t(\/)iK in 
constant, we see that if a point travels along the axis of z in the 
positive direction with, tlio velocity J/V/aA', the value of F (z tjVfiK) 
will he constant at this point. lienee the first, term in equation (5) 
represents a value of A" travelling in the positive direction of the 
axis of 2 with the velocity I [VfiK- Similarly the second term in 
(5) represents a value of X travelling in the negative direction along 
the axis of z with the velocity l/Vp/v. hor example, suppose, that 
when t~- Oj A' is zero except between z ! t, z t where it is 
equal to unity, and suppose further that dX/df is everywhere zero 
when t : 0. Then equation (5) shows that alter a time t 


where it is 
■ywhere zero 


2 V/i/v ’ \ fiK 

and hot ween s - • - - / • e, and ; , I t, 

V/i/v V fin 

and is zero everywhere else. Thus the quantity represented by 
X travels through the dielectric, with the velocity l/\ p/C. 

It is shown in treatises on DilTereutiul Kquufions that equation 
(3), the general form of the equation (1), represents a (listurbanre 
travelling with the velocity I/v'p/C. 

Thus Maxwell’s Theory leads to the result that electric and 
magnetic, effects are. propagated through the dielectric with the 
velocity l/Vp/C. 

Let us see what this velocity is when the dielectric in air. I ’Ming 


the electromagnetic system of units we have for air /< 1, K 

where v is the ratio of the electromagnetir unit, of electricity to the 
electrostatic, unit (Art, 355), I lean* on Maxwell's Theorv elect rie 
and magnetic effects an', propagated through air with the veloeitv 
“•a.” Now experiments mad(' by the method described in Art. 3G3 
lead to the result that, within the errors of experiment, r is equal to 
the velocity of light t hrough air. Hem e we roueltide that electro 
magnetic, effects are propagated through air with the velocity of 
light. This result led Maxwell to the view tlint .hurt' light travels 
with the same velocity as an electromagnetic disturbance, it is itself 
an electromagnetic phenomenon; a wave of light being a wave of 
electric and magnetic disturbances. 
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567. I»i a ne Electromagnetic Waves. Let us consider 
i in detail the theory of a plane electric wave. If /, g, h are the 
ponents of the electric polarization in such a wave, l, m, n the 
3tion cosines of the normal to the wave front, and A the wave 
fch, then we may put 

/ = / 0 cos y (lx + my + nz- Vt), 

9 = g 0 cos y (lx + my + nz— Vt), 


h~h, 0 cos y (lx + my + nz— Vt ); 


re V is the velocity of propagation of the wave, and/ 0 , g Q , 
ntiti.es independent of x, y, z or t. Since 


dx dy dz 


= 0, 


luive Z/ 0 mg 0 + nh 0 = 0, 

therefore If + mg + nh = 0. 

Thus the electric polarization is perpendicular to the direction of 
pagation of the wave. 

By equation (2), Art. 266, we have 

_ 

^ dt dy dz 5 


L 

I fence 


7_^ :7r }, 


Y^g. 


(ice 4b77 ZtTT , , • Z7T n T/ ,S 

X ^ sm T ^ ^ - "0* 

a. = (n# 0 - cos y (Zm + my + Mz — Vt)\ 

since gK = 


a = 4-77 F (m# — mh); 

lilarly j3 = 4wF (Ih - nf), 

y = 4ttF (mf — Z#). 
Za 4- mj3 h ny = 0, 


nee 
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so that the magnetic force is at right angles to the direction of 
propagation of the wave, and since 

fa'\- (jfi I- hy — 0, 

the magnetic force is perpendicular also to the electric polarization. 

Since {a 2 -|- )3 2 -| ■ y 2 }^ = - 4ttV{ f* I f • l• IP}K 
the resultant magnetic fore.e is 'IttK times tlie resultant ele.e.trie 
polai ization. 

Hence in a plane electric wave, and therefore on Maxwell's 
Theory in a plane wave of light, there is in the. front of tin*, wave 
an electric polarization, and at right angles to this, and also in the 
wave front, there is a magnetic force hearing a constant ratio to the 
polarization. We shall see in Art. 270 that in a plane- polarized light, 
wave the electric polarization is at right angles to, and the magnetic 
force in, the plane of polarization. 

In strong sunlight about *H7 x I0 ? ergs fall on a square centi 
metro per second, hence the energy per e.e. in the light is 
•I 47 X l() 7 /3 X l() 10 -I!) . 10 0 ergs. 

If the energy is distributed uniformly this is (‘(pud to A’ 2 /Hrr where 
X is the maximum electric intensity. It. follows from this t hat. A' 
would be about It) volts per centimetre, and the maximum magnetic 
force about onc-liftli of the horizontal magnetic force due to the 
earth in England. 

268. Propagation by the Motion of Faraday Tubes. 
The results obtained hy the preceding analysis follow very simply 
from the view that the magnetic, force is due to tin* motion of the 
.Faraday tubes. The electromotive force round a circuit moving in 
a magnetic field is equal to the rate of diminution of the number of 
tubes of magnetic induction passing through the circuit. Thus let 
P, Q (Fig. 129) bo two adjacent points on a circuit, P\ (/ the 
positions of these points after the lapse of a time fit. Then the 
diminution in the, time fit of the number of tubes of magnetic in 
duotion passing through the circuit of which PQ forms a part, may, 
as in Art. 18(i, be shown to he equal to the number of tubes which 
puss through the sum of the areas PP'Q'Q. The number passing 
through PP'Q'Q is equal to 

PQ x PP' x B sin </> sin 0, 
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e P is the magnetic induction, <f> tho angle, it makes with the 
*. PP'Q'Q, and 0 the au^lc. between PP' and PQ. If V is the 
■ity with which, the circuit is moving PP' FSG Thus the rate 
miuutiun in the number of tubes passing through the circuit is 
y,PQ. VP sin <l> sin 6. 

leiiee w f o may regard tin*, electromotive force round the circuit 
juivalent to an electric intensity at each point, P of the circuit 
m component a,long PQ is equal to VP sin cf> sin d. As the corn- 
til. of this intensity parallel to P and V vanishes, the resultant 
isitv is at right' angles to P and V and equal to 
P V sin t fi, 



re «// is fin* a ugh* between P and V. In this ease the circuit was 
mat'd to move, the tubes of induction being at rest; wo shall 
mu* (!mt the same oppression holds when the circuit is at rest 
tin* tubes of magnetic induction move with the velocity V across 
dement of I he circuit at rest. 

Lot um m»w introduce the view that the magnetic force is due to 
motion of the Faraday tubes. Let OA (Fig. 130) represent the 
H ity of tin* Farm lay tubes, ()P the electric polarization, and OB 
magnetic induction, winch in a non crystalline medium is parallel 
ho magnetic force and therefore (see page 360) at right angles 
)!> aitd tU, Ity what we have just proved the electric intensity 
f right angles to OP and 0.1, and therefore along 00. Now in 
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a noil'-crystallino medium the electric intensity in parallel to (.lie. 
electric polarization; hence. OP and ()(• must coincide in direction; 
thus the Faraday tubes move at right angles to their length. 

Again, if E is the electric intensity, by what we have just proved 
E-.--HV .(I). 

'But if // is the magnetic force, /<, the magnetic permeability, 

Ii (ill, 

and by Art. 205 


U AirVP 


.(*). 


whore P is the electric polarization. 



D 


i‘%. iao 

Hence by (1) and (2) 

E -It r/tF»/>. 

If K is the specific inductive, capacity of the dielectric 



hence wo have P ■ 1 //i/\. The tubes therefore move with the 
velocity J/V/x/C at right angles to their length. 

269. Evidence for Maxwell’* Theory. We shall now 
consider‘the evidence furnished hy experiment uh to the truth of 
Maxwell’s theory. 

We have already seen that Maxwell’s theory agrees with facts 
as far as the velocity of propagation through air is concerned. We 
now consider the case of other dielectrics. 
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lie velocity of lightthroughanonmiagnetiodieloctiic whose specific 

vl.ivo capacity is K is on Maxwell’s theory e(|ual to l/VH. 
enoo 


velocity of light in this dielectric 
velocity of light in air 

y specific inductive capacity of air 
specific, inductive capacity of dielectric' 
>y file, theory of light this is also equal to 


n 


'o n is tin', refractive index of the dielectric, Lienee on Maxwell’s 

,-y 

t? eli'ctrostatic measure of liie specific inductive capacity. 

n comparing the values of nr and /v we. have to remember that 
electrieal conditions under which these quantities are on 
well's theory equal to one another, are those which hold in 
lvc of light where, the electric, intensity is reversed millions of 
mis of times per second. We have at present no means of 
•fly measuring /v under these conditions. 

'o make a Fair comparison between n z and K we ought to take 
value of K determined for electrical oscillations of the same 
uency us flmse of the vibrations of the light for which n is 
sured. Ah we cannot find K for vibrations as rapid as tlioso of 
visible rays, the other allernative is to use the value of n for 
en of very great wave length; we shall call this value n^. 

Hie process by which n t is ohfaiued is not however very satis- 
nry. (iuiciiy has given the formula 

n A I H\ 3 i rx 4 

meting n with the wave length A, which holds accurately within 
limits of the visible spectrum, unless the refracting substance 
ne which shows the phenomenon known as ‘anomalous disper- 
Tu iiud n t we apply this empirical formula to determine the 
active index for waves millions of times the. length of those used 
letermiim the constants .i, H, (' wliiclt occur in tho formula, 
these reasons we should expei't to find eases in which K is not 
id to n\ , but though those canes are numerous there are many 
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others in which K .is approximately equal l-o /r . A lid. of (Jaw in 
given in the following table: 


Name of Nidmlimoo 

K 

71” 

.Parallin . 

2-20 

2-022 

Petroleum spirit. 

I *02 

1-022 

Petroleum oil .. 

2-07 

2*070 

Ozokerite. 

2-13 

2-OHO 

Benzene . 

2-3B 

2-2(11-1* 

Carbon bisulphide 

2-(i7 

2-«7K* 

As examples where the relation does not. hold, 

we have 

Glass (extra dense flint) ... 

MM 

2-021* 

(Jaloite (along axis) 

7-fi 

2-107* 

Quartz (along optic, axis) 

*i-r>n 

2-11* 

.Distilled water 

70 

1-770* 


Sir James Dewar and Professor Fleming have shown that (.he 
abnormally high specific. inductive capacities of liquids such an 
water, disappear at very low temperatures, tin* Hpeeilie inductive 
capacities at Hitch temperatures becoming comparable with the 
square of the refractive index. 

Maxwell’s Theory of Light has been developed (o a considerable 
extent and the emmetpiene.es are found to agree well with experiment. 
In fact the electromagnetic is the. only theory of light yet advanced 
in which the diflicultioH of reconciling theory with experiment do 
not seem insuperable. 

270. Hertz ’0 Experiments. Tim experiments made by 
Hertz on the properties of electric waves, on their rofleriion, refrac¬ 
tion, and polarization, furnish perhaps the most striking evideuee 
in support of Maxwell’s theory, as it follows from these experiments 
that the properties of these electric waves are entirely analogous to 
those of light waves. We regret that we have only space for an 
exceedingly brief account of a few of Hertz's beautifid experiments; 
for a fuller description of these and other experiments on electric 
waves with their hearings on Maxwell’s theory, we refer the reader 

* TIumo are fcho valuon of w/ whore « 0 is the refractive index for Moditmt light, 
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'.Tte s own account in IMecIncal Waves, to Recent Researches in 
•icili/ and Magnelism by J. ,!. Thomson and to Fleming, 
‘onau/nclic I Lures. 

o naw in Art. 245 that when a condenser is discharged by 
‘oting its coatings by a conductor, electrical oscillations are 
toed, the period of which is approximately "IttVLG where 0 is 
apacity of the condenser, and L the ooolticionfc of self-induction 
e circuit connecting its plates. This vibrating electrical system 
on Maxwell’s theory, be the origin of electrical waves, which 
1 through the dielectric with the. velocity V and whose wave 
h is 2rrl' V LC. By using condensers of small capacity whose 
s wore, connected bv very short conductors Hertz was able to 
leetrionl waves less than a metro long. This vibrating electrical 
m is called a vibrator. 

lorl/, used several forms of vibrators; the one. used in the oxperi- 
, we are about to describe consists of two equal brass cylinders 
d so that, their axes are coincident. The two cylinders are 
noted to the two lerminals of an induction coil. When this is in 
n sparks pass between the cylinders. The cylinders correspond 
ie plates of the condenser, and the air between the cylinders 
so electric strength breaks down whim (.lie spark passes) to the 
uetor connect ittg t he plat os. The length of each of those cylinders 
out 12 cun, and their diameters about. 3 cm.; their sparking 
are well polished. 

’u detect the presence of the electrioul waves, Hertz used a very 
lv closed met allie eircuit, sueh as a piece of wire, bent into a 
<, the cuds of 1 he wire being exceedingly close together. When 
electrie waves strike against this detector very minute sparks 
between the terminals; these sparks serve to detect the 
nice of the wave*. Sir Oliver Lodge introduced a still more 
itive detector, founded on the fuet discovered by Branly that 
electrical resist mice of a number of metal turnings, placed so 
I be looselv in contact with each other, is greatly affected by 
nipiief of elect He waves, and that all that is necessary to detect 
r* waves is to fake a glass tube, (ill it loosely with iron turnings, 
place the tube in series with a buttery utid a galvanometer, 
•u the waves full cm the tula* its resistance, and therefore the 
H’tion of the galvanometer, is altered. Those earlier detectors 
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have now been superseded by detectors depending on the unilateral 
conductivity of some cry a tala when pressed against a conductor, and 
especially by hot wire valves. 

The analogy between the electrical waves and light waves is 
very strikingly shown by Hertz’s experiments with parabolics 
mirrors. 

If the vibrator is placed in the focal line of a parabolic cylinder, 
and if tho Faraday tube's emitted by it arcs parallel to this focal 
line; then if the laws of rollcotion of these electric waves are the 
same as for light waves, the waves emitted by the vibrator will, 
after reflection from tho cylinder, emerge us a parallel beam, and 
will therefore not diminish in intensity as they recede from the 


\ 4-k 


Fig. m 

mirror. When such a beam falls on another parabolics cylinder, the 
axis of whose cross section coincides with the axis of tho beam, it. 
will be brought to a focus cm (he foeul line of the second mirror. 

Tho parabolics mirrors used by Hertz were made of shoot aims, 
and their focal length was about 12*5 cm. The vibrator was placed 
so that the axes of the cylinders coincided with Hits focal line of one 
of the mirrors. The detector, which was placed in tho focal line of 
an ocpial parabolic mirror, consisted of two pieces of wire; each of 
these wires had a straight piece about f>0 cm. long, and was then 
bent at Tight angles so as to pass through the back of the mirror, 
the length of the bent piece being about, lb cm. Tins ends of the 
two pieces coming through the mirror were bent, ho as to ho exceed 
ingly near to each other. The sparks passing between these ends 
wore observed from behind the mirror. The mirrors are represented 
in big. 131, 
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Reflection of Electric Waves. 

<> Hhow the reflection of these waves the mirrors were placed 
>>' ho Mint their opcMiin^H looked in tlio same direction and 
ii.k(!h converged ad a point; distant; about 3 metres from tlie 
>rs. No sparks passed between the points of the detector when 
ibrator was in act ion, II however a metal plate about 2 metres 
re. was placed at, the intersection of the axes of the mirrors, 
it ripfit angles to the line, which bisects the angle between the 
sparks appeared at the detector. These sparks however dis- 
nred if the metal plate, was turned through a small, angle. This 
rimerit- shows that the electric, waves arc reflected and that, 
nximufely at any rate, the angle of incidence is eipial to the 
* of reflection. 


Refract ton of Electric Wares. 

o show the refraction of these, waves Hertz used a large prism 
Mif pitch. This was about 1-b metres high, and it had a refracting 
* of 3(i anil a slant side of 1*2 metres. When the electric waves 
the mirror containing the vibrator passed through this prism, 
quirks in the detector were not excited when the. axes of the 
mirrors were parallel, hut sparks were produced when the axis 
te mirror containing the detector made a suitable, angle with 
I’ontaininv flu* \ ibrator. When the system was adjusted for 
mum de\ iation. f In* sparks were most, vigorous in the detector 
t the angle between {he axes of the mirrors was etpial to 22°. 
would make flu* refractive index of pitch for these electrical 
•a equal to I*lUt 

Kin trio AnaltMjtj to a plate of Tourmaline. 
f a pioprrh i nf tourmaline plate is placed in the path of a 
o polau/ed beam of light incident at right angles on the plate, 
amount of light inurmtilfed through the tourmaline plate 
uds upon its azimuth. For one particular azimuth all the light 
be afojipr-d, while for au azimuth at right angles to this the 
imusm amount of light will be transmitted, 
f a ^ treu be made hv winding metal wire round a large rect- 
thu fiaioeuMik so that the turns of the wire are parallel to one 
of mien of the fiantc, and if thin screen be interposed between 
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the mirrors when they arc lacing ouch other with their axes coincident, 
then it will stop the sparks in the detector when the turns of the 
wire are parallel to the focal lines of the mirrors, and thus to the 
Faraday tubes proceeding from the vibrator: t he sparks will however 
recommence if the framework is turned through a right angle so 
that the wires are perpendicular to the focal lines of tin 1 mirror. 

H this framework is substituted for the metal plate in the 
experiment on the rodeotion of wave's, tin 1 sparks will appear in the 
detector when the win's are parallel to the focal lines of the cylinders 
and will disappear when they are, at right, angles to t hem. Thus this 
framework red cots but does not transmit. Faraday lubes parallel to 
the wires, while it transmit,s but does not relied. Faraday t ubes at 
right angles to them. It; thus behaves towards the, transmitted 
electrical waves as a plate of tourmaline does towards light, waves, 
fly using a framework wound wil-h exceedingly line wires placed 
very close together Du Hois and liubeus have recently succeeded in 
polarizing iti this way radiant, heal., whose wave length, though 
greater than that of the rays of t he visible sped rum, is exceedingly 
small compared with that of doctrie. waves. 

Aitf/lr of Pnldrizutinii. 

When light polarized in a piano at right angles to the plane of 
incidence falls upon a plate, of ref meting suhstanee, amt the normal 
to the wave front, makes with the normal to I lie refrading surface 
an angle tail' J /*, where p is the refractive index, all f lie light is 
refracted and none reflected. When light is polarized in the plane 
of incidence some of the light, is always reflected. 

Trouton has obtained a similar died, with electric waves. From 
a wall 3 feet thick reflection was obtained when the Faraday tubes 
proceeding from the vibrator were perpendicular to the plant' of 
incidence, while there was no reflection when the vibrator was 
turned through a right angle so that the Faraday tubes were in 
the plane of incidence. This proves that on flu* elrdmmagnetie 
theory of light we must suppose that, the Fa rat lay tubes are at right 
angles to the plane of polarization. 

A very convenient, arrangement for studying (he properties of 
electric waves is described in a paper by Professor Hose in the 
Phihmphiatl Maytninc for .January 1HU7. 



OH ACT KIR XIV 

TIIHRMOHM'K'TRIC. (IURRUNTK 

ri. Sooboek discovered in IHUI that if in a closed circuit of 
iHhIh I In* two junctions or the metals arc at different tempera- 
, an electric current, will (low round the circuit. If, for example, 
ndn of an iron and of a copper wire arc soldered together aud 
f t he junctions is heated, a. current of electricity will flow round 
.reuit ; the direction of the current is such that the current flows 
the copper to the iron across the hot junction, provided the 
temperature of the junctions is not greater than about GOO 0 
grade. 

lie current How tug through the Ihermoeleetrie circuit represents 
lain amount of energy, it heats (he circuit, and may he made to 
cclmuical work. The question at once arises, what is the source 
is energy f \ discovery made !>y Peltier in |H.‘M gives a clue to 
n.Hwer to this question. Peltier found that when a current flows 
s 1 he junction of fun metals it given rise to an absorption or 
ttioii of heat. If d flows across the junction in one direction 
g* ale.nibed, while if it flows in the opposite direction heat is 
tied If the euneiit flows in the same direction as the current 
te hot junction in a I hermoeleetrie circuit of the two metals 
is alentthed, if it flows in the same direction as flu', current at 
old pinelmu of <he circuit heat is liberated, 
bus, for example, heat »?* absorbed when a current, (lows across 
on copper pint f um ftom the enjiper to the iron, 
be brat hbei at rd or nb-orbed is proportional to the quantity 
rciia it \ which ero?e>es the junction. The amount of heat 
iled or ab >ntbed when unit charge of electricity crosses the 
ion called the Peltier Kflrrl at the temperature of the 
ton 

,uw suppose %ve plait* an mm copper circuit with one junction 
i*»t chamber and t he oilier junction in a cold chamber, a thermo- 
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electric current will be produe.od (lowing; from tin*, copper to (.lie iron 
in the hot chamber, and from the iron to the copper in the cold 
chamber. 

Now by Poltiivr’s discovery (bis current will give rise to an 
absorption of heat in the hot chamber and a liberation of heat in 
tho cold one. Heat will be thus taken from the hot chamber and 
given out in the cold. In this respect the. Ihernioeleetric eon pie 
behaves like an ordinary heat engine. 

272. Tho experiments made on thermoelectric, currents are all 
consistent with the view that the energy of thesis currents is entirely 
derived from thermal energy, the current, through the circuit causing 
tho absorption of heat at places of high temperature and its liberation 
at places of lower temperature. We have no evidence (hut any 
energy is derived from any change in the molecular state of the 
metals caused by the passage of tho current, or from anything of 
the nature of chemical combination going on at the junction of I hi' 
two metals. 

Many most imix)riant results have boon arrived at by treating 
tho thermoelectric circuit us a perfectly reversible thermal engine, 
and applying to it the theorems which are proved in the Theory of 
Thermodynamics to apply to all such engines. The validity of this 
application may be considered as established by tho agreement 
between tho facts and the result, of this theory, There are however 
thermal processes occurring in the thermoelectric circuit which are 
not 'reversible, i.e. which are not. reversed when the direction of (he 
eurrent (lowing through the circuit is reversed. There is the eon 
duetion of heat along the metals due to the diilerenee of tempemf arcs 
of tho junctions, and there is the heat ing elToet. of the current (lowing 
through the metal which, by Joule’s law, is proportional to the 
square of the eurrent and is not reversed with the current.. Inasmuch 
as the ordinary conduction of heat is independent of f he quantity 
of electricity passing round the circuit, and the heat produced in 
accordance with Joule’s law is not directly proportional to this 
quantity, it is probable that in estimating the connect ion between 
the electromotive force of the circuit, which is the work done when 
units of electricity passes round the circuit, and the thermal eHerts 
which occur in it, we may leave out of account the conduct ion effect 
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t'.lio Joule (*,and treat i;ho circuit as a reversible engine. 
i« is the case, then, as Lord Kelvin lias shown, the Peltier effect 
H)t [>e ('lie, only reversible thermal effect in the circuit. For let 
mime for a moment that the Peltier effect is the only reversible 
null effect in the circuit, bet I\ bo the Peltier effect at the 
junction whom', absolute, temperature is 7' ls so that P x is the 
hunioul equivalent of the heat liberated when unit of electricity 
hum the cold junction; lot /\, be the Peltier effect at the hot 
•■lion whose absolute, tempera!,uro is 7 ' 2 , so that P 2 is the 
hanienl equivalent of the. heat, absorbed when unit of electricity 
isos the hoi. junction. Then since the circuit is a reversible hoat- 
ine, we have (set' Maxwell's Thvortj of lien!) 

1 1 ^ a 

work done when unit, electricity goes round the circuit 

n ?■; 

- tin' work tlone when unit, of electricity goes round the circuit 
qual io Hr t ho electromotive force in (he circuit, and hence 

O', 7'0. f.>. 

1 i 

Thtni mi i lie supposition I hat the only rt'.versible iiierinal effects 
(he IVltin flbvla ai the jiutciions, (he electromotive force round 
iivuit wIm’if etild junction is kept at a constant tenqieraturo 
add be piopottimiui to the difference between the temperatures 
the lint and cold juuetimiK. Cummiug, however, showed that 
ri* vei<* circuit m w heir, w hen t lie tempi'rature of the hot junction 
"iimcd. fhe electioiuittive [nice diminishes iuHtcud of increasing, 
it, when the hut junction is hut enough, I lie electromotive force 
riwrmcd and the runout Hows round the circuit in the reverse 
tn-fam This tm-omne led Kurd Kelvin to suspect that, besides 
> Peltier rtlrrt'i at (he junction fliere were reversible thermal effects 
,duced when u nil tent llmt* ulmm HU unequally lu'atcd conductor, 

1 Jjy a hdeumu^ -seurn of «• %p«umuuif s lie succeeded in establishing 
. , n i' t teu. e of (hr e* effect • lb* fotUtd tluit wltCU a Current of 
,.j\ (low* shoe’ a copper wile whose temperature varies from 
‘nf to point, heat c> liberated at anv point /’ when the current at 
thmn hi flic disrcfioj, ,»f tin- (low of heat at P. i.e. when the current 
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is flowing from hot places to cold, whilo heat is absorbed at P when 
the current flows through it iu the opposite direction. In iron, on 
the other hand, heat is absorbed at P when the current flows in the 
direction of the flow of heat at P, while heat is liberated when the 
current flows in the opposite direction. Thus when a current flows 
along an equally heated copper wire it tends to diminish, tin*, differ¬ 
ences of temperature, while when it flows along an iron wire it tends 
to increase those differences. This effect produced by a, current 
flowing along an unequally heated conductor is called the Thomson 
effect. 


Specific Ileal of Mlcdr icily. 

273. The laws of the Thomson effect can be conveniently 
expressed in terms of a quantity introduced by Lord Kelvin and 
called by him the ‘specific heat of the electricity iu the metal.’ If 
a is this ‘specific heat of electricity,’ A and H two points in a wire, 
the temperatures of A and H being respectively q and / a , and the 
difference between l x and being supposed small, then a is defined 
by the relation, 

a {l x — t 2 ) — heat developed in AH when unit of electricity passes 
through A H from A to H. 

The study of the thermoelectric, properties of conductors is very 
much facilitated by the use of the thermoelectric diagrams intro¬ 
duced by Professor Tail;, before proceeding to describe them wo 
shall enunciate two results of experiments made on thermoelectric 
circuits which arc the foundation of the theory of these circuits. 

The first of these is, that if E { is the electromotive force round 
a circuit when the temperature of the cold junction is ( 0 and that of 
the hot junction the electromotive force round the same circuit, 
when the temperature of the cold junction is l^ and that of the hot 
junction t 2 , then -[• E 2 will be the electromotive force round the 
circuit when the temperature of the cold junction is /„, imd flint of 
the hot junction t 2 . It follows from this result, that E, the electro¬ 
motive force round a circuit, whose, junctions arc at. (be temperatures 
* 0 and t x , is equal to 
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uth Q<ll is the electromotive force. round the circuit when the 
nperature of the c.old junction is l •- ld/ } and the temperature of 
e !><>(. junction is l \ \dl. The quantity Q is called the thermo- 
‘etric. power of (.lit* circuit at the temperature l. 

The second result relates to the electromotive .force round circuits 
ule of different |)airs of metals whose junctions are kept at 
signed temperatures. It may ho stated as follows: If E AQ is the 
■efromofive force round a circuit formed of the metals A, C, E BG 
it round a circuit formed of the metals B, C, then E AG ~ E BC 
(he electromotive force acting round the circuit formed of the 
etuis J and B\ all these circuits being supposed to work between 
e same limits of temporaturo. 

274. Thermoelectric Diagrams. The thermoelectric line 
■ any metal (A) is a curve-such that the ordinate represents the 


ermoeleetrie. power of a eireuit 


R H „ 

t hat metal and Home standard 



‘ 


•tal (usually loud) at a tempo,ra¬ 
re represented by the abscissa. 


F^"l 

S " 

- p 

teoruimue is uuvcn posmve wuon 0 i 

r u small difference of tempera- 

L N M 

tig. 132 


ire the current, tlows from loud to the metal A, across the hot 
action. 


It- follows from Art. 273, that, if the. curves a and j8 represent the 
tcrmoclcclric lines for two metals A and /i, then the thermoelectric 
over of a circuit made of the. metals A and B at an absolute tem- 
unf lire represented by ON will be represented by RS, and the 
eetromolive force round a circuit, formed of the two metals A and 
when the lemperalure of the cold junction is represented by OL, 
mt of llu* hot junction by 0.1/, will be represented by the area 
FOIL 

Let um now consider a circuit of the two metals A and B with 
u* junctions at the absolute temperatures 0L X , Qh % , Fig. 133, 
Imre Ol x and Ot,. A are nearly equal. Then the electromotive force 
mud tin* circuit (i.e. the work done when unit of electrical charge 
asses round the eireuit) is represented by the area EIIGF. Consider 
hw the (hernial rlleets in the circuit. Wo have Peltier effects at 
he junctions; suppose that the mechanical equivalent of the heat 
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absorbed at the Iiot. junction wliou unit of electricity crosses from 
Ji to/1 in represented by the area I\ i lot. 1.1 m mechanical equivalent, 
of the beat liberated at the cold junction be. represented by the area 
I\. There are also the, Thomson elToots in the. unequally heated 
metals; suppose that tin', mechanical equivalent of the heat liberated 
when unit of electricity (Iowh through the metal J from the hot to 
the cold junction in represented by the urea K Jt and that the 
mechanical equivalent of the. heat liberated when unit of electricity 
flown through H from the hot to the cold junction is represented by 
the area K z . Then by the hirst. Law of Thermodynamic.H, we have 
area Kb'(HI P x - /L I A' a ■ A\ .(t). 



The Hccond Law of Thermodynamics may be expressed in the 
form that if II be the amount of heat absorbed in any reversible 
engine at the absolute temperature h them 



In our circuit the. two jmietiouH are. at nearly the .same tempera 
l-ure, and wo may suppose I hat. the temperature ut u hieh tin* 
absorption of heat corresponding to the Thomson e licet takes place 
is the mean of the temperatures of the junctions, i.e. | {OL x j ()L t ). 

Ilene.c by the Second Law of Thermodynamics, we have 

l*t - ^3 

Ol n Oh, | (Ol n | OL,) 


0 
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loneo from (1) anti (2) we. get 

m limi i \al , 1 o^} (<>h - OT'J, 

nct>. ()E X is very nearly equal to 0/^ and therefore P x is very 
ly equal to this gives approximately 

sin'ii A'AY/// (OL r OLJ. 

hit wht'ii (>L X is very nearly equal to 0A a , the area 
EFUIl (ill (OA, • -(>/,„), 
tint t\ an.oL v 

l\ hi re-presented by the area (U1VU . Now 1\ is the Peltier 
t at the tfiiqit'rature represented by OL^ hence w%see that at 
temperature 

oilier ellert (1 henuooleet.no power) (absolute temperature), 

/* Qt t 

re t in 1 hr ulnulnie tomperutiire. 

11 v (he ilotiuitinn of Art. ‘273 we see that if oq is the specific heat 
lootrieit v for the mrtal d, tr a that for A, then 

A '.t K (r a) 

Hut by 11} 

illra EFit'll I\ P t 1 /u /v t> 

l /*, itrt'u (tH VI \ 

/', mon FEET. 

m e A i A . iin-a NA7/H urea TFGV 

flan d t tun ft}) ()L X - AjjAi, 

•*ir i\, ff, h t•* thr inch"* tthtrh fhi» tunseats at E and F to the 
rmorj.vfnr bur. fur J and H make with the. axis along which 

liprtiif I»ir t ' li»i ;i lilt'd J i 

u 4 (tan d, fan O t ) 0L X ............( 3 ). 

\\ ji.-u fli« iriiifi'tiiiuir miriud is tiiiite the areas UGIIV 
,1 /-A,S/ «iii >hll irj.sr 4 « JI« ilte ivltier e heels at the junctions, 
I fho .lira / //,7 thr lir.it ub"i.rberl when unit of electricity (lows 
th,< uirtrtl li It uiit a J .lari' « hero the temperature is ()L t to one 
ioio it »< n/., 
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The preceding results are independent of any assumption as to 
the shape of the thermoelectric lines. The results of the experiments 
made by Professor Tait and others show, that over a considerable 
range of temperatures, these lines are straight for most metals and 
alloys, while Le Roux has shown that the ‘ specific heat of electricity 5 
for lead is excessively small. Let us assume that it is zero and suppose 
that the diagram represents the thermoelectric lines of metals with 
respect to lead: then since these lines are straight, 6 is constant for 
any metal and <r 2 vanishes when it refers to lead, the value of o- the 
‘specific heat of electricity 5 in the metal is by (3) given by the 

equation , . 

o- = tan d . t, 

where t denotes the absolute temperature. 

The thermoelectric power Q of the metal with respect to lead 
at any temperature t is given by the equation 
Q = tan 6 (t — t Q ), 

where / 0 is the absolute temperature where the line of the metal 
cuts the lead-line; t Q is defined as the neutral point of the metal and 
lead. 

Let us consider two metals; let 6 X , 0 2 be the angles their lines 
make with the lead-line, and t x and t 2 their neutral temperatures, 
then Q x and Q 2 their thermoelectric powers with respect to lead are 
given by the equations 

Q x = tan 6 X (t - q), 

Q% — tan 0 2 ( t-t 2 ); 

hence Q, the thermoelectric power-of a circuit consisting of the two 
metals, is given by the equation 

Q = (tan 6 X - tan 0 2 ) (t ~ T 0 ), 

where T 0 is the neutral temperature for the two metals and is given 
by the equation 

T - tx tan ^ ~ ^ tan 

0 tan 6 X — tan 0 2 

The electromotive force round a circuit formed of these metals, 
the temperatures of the hot and cold junctions being T x , T 2 , 
respectively, is equal to 

f T 'Qdt = (tan 9, - tan <? 2 ) (2\ - T 2 ) (4 (T, + T„) - T a ). 
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This vanishes when the mean of the temperatures of the junctions 
is equal to the neutral temperature. If the temperature of one 
junction is kept constant the electromotive force has a maximum 
or minimum value when the other junction is at the neutral tempera¬ 
ture. 

In Fig. 134 the thermoelectric lines for a number of metals are 
given. The figure is taken from a paper by Noll, Wiedemann’s 
Annalen, vol. 53, p. 874. The abscissae represent temperatures, each 
division being 50° C., the ordinates represent the e.m.f. for a tem¬ 
perature difference of 1° C., each division representing 2-5 microvolts. 
To find the e.m.f. round a circuit whose junctions are at t x and t 2 
degrees we multiply the ordinate for \ (t x + t 2 ) degrees by (t 2 — t x ). 



CHAPTER XV 

THE PROPERTIES OP MOVING ELECTRIC GHARGES 

275. As the properties of moving electric charges are of great 
portancc in the explanation of many physical phenomena, we 
ill consider briefly some of the simpler properties of a moving 
urge and other closely allied questions. 

Magnetic Force due to a Moving Charged Sphere. 

The first problem we shall discuss is that of a uniformly charged 
here moving with uniform velocity along a straight line. Let e be 
o charge on the sphere, a its radius, and v its velocity; let us 
ppoHC that it is moving along the axis of z, then when things have 
('tied down into a steady state the sphere will carry its Faraday 
bes along with it. Jf we neglect the forces due to electromagnetic 
dnotion, the Faraday tubes will be uniformly distributed round 
,e sphere and the number passing normally through unit area at 
point P will be c/IttOP 2 , 0 being the centre of the charged sphere. 
Iiese tube's are radial and are moving with a velocity v parallel to 
ic axis of z, lienee the component of the velocity at right angles to 
icir direction is v sin 0, where 6 is the angle OP mahes with the 
cis of 2 ; by Art. 205 these moving tubes will produce a magnetic 
-roe at P equal to 

47r (o/47r. OP 2 ) v sin 9 — ev sin 6jOP 2 . 

lie direction of this force is at right angles to the tubes, i.e. at 
gill, angles to OP; at right angles also to their direction of motion, 
e. at right angles to the axis of z; thus the lines of magnetic force 
ill be circles whoso planes are at right angles to the axis of z and 
■hose centres lie along this axis. Thus we see that the magnetic 
eld outside the charged sphere is the same as that given by Ampere’s 
,ile for an (dement of current ids , parallel to the axis of z, placed at 
tie centre of the sphere, provided ev = ids. 
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276. As the sphere moves, the magnetic force at P changes, 
so that in addition to the electrostatic forces there will be forces due 
to electromagnetic induction, these will be proportional to the 
intensity of the magnetic induction multiplied by the velocity of 
the lines of magnetic induction, i.e. the force due to electromagnetic 
induction at a point P will be proportional to // (ev sin d/OP 2 ) x v, 
where g is the magnetic permeability of the medium; while the 
electrostatic force will be ejK. OP 2 , where K is the specific inductive 
capacity of the medium. The ratio of the force due to electro¬ 
magnetic induction to the electrostatic force is gKv 2 sin 6 or sin 6v 2 jV 2 , 
where V is the velocity of light through the medium surrounding 
the sphere; hence in neglecting the electromagnetic induction we 
are neglecting quantities of the order v 2 /V 2 . The direction of the 
force due .to electromagnetic induction at P is along NP } if PN is 
the normal drawn from P to the axis of z; this force tends to make 
the Faraday tubes congregate in the plane through the centre of 
the sphere at right angles to its direction of motion; when the 
sphere is moving with the velocity of light it can be shown that all 
the Faraday tubes are driven into this plane. 


Increase of Mass due to the Charge on the Sphere. 


277. Returning to the case when the sphere is moving so 
slowly that we may neglect v 2 jV 2 ; we see that since H, the magnetic 
force at P, is ev sin BJOP 2 , and at P there is kinetic energy equal to 
gH 2 /Sn per unit volume (see Ajrt. 163), the kinetic energy per unit 

volume at P is „ „ . „ „ _ 

/ xe 2 v 2 sin 2 0 / 877 . OP 4 . 

Integrating this for the volume outside the sphere, we find that the 
kinetic energy outside the sphere is , where a is the radius of 

the sphere. Thus if m be the mass of the uncharged sphere the 
kinetic energy when it has a charge e is equal to 

s^+ItV- 


Thus the effect of the charge is to increase the mass of the sphere 
by 2ge 2 j3a. It is instructive to compare this case with another, in 
which there is a similar increase in the effective mass of a body; 
the case we refer to is that of a body moving through a liquid. 
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ms when a sphere moves through a liquid it behaves as if its mass 
1 H'. in- I hin , where in is hho mass of the sphere, and in' the mass 
li(|uid disphKS'd by it. Again when a cylinder moves at right 
glen to its axis through a liquid its apparent mass is m + m', 
iere w' is the mass of the liquid displaced by the cylinder. In 
e case ol an ('iongated body like a cylinder, the increase in mass 
much greater when it, moves sideways than when it moves point 
remost, indeed in the ease of an infinite cylinder the increase in 
e latter case vanishes in comparison with that in the former; the 
•rcase in mass being in! sin 2 d, where 6 is the angle the direction 
motion of the cylinder makes with, its axis. In the case of bodies 
uving through liquids the increase in .mass is due to the motion 
the body setting in motion the liquid around it, the site of the 
ereused mass is not the body itself but the space around it where 
e liquid is moving. In the electrical problem, we may regard the 
•revised mass as due to mass bound by the Faraday tubes and 
rried along with them as (hey move about. We .shall for brevity 
eak of flu', source, of (his mass as the ether, not postulating how- 
er for (.bis other any property other than that of supplying mass 
r Mu' Faraday lubes. From the expression for the energy per unit 
huue wo set', that the increase in mass is the same as if: a mass 
7 tA' a per unit volume were bound by the tubes, and had a velocity 
veil f o it, equal to the velocity of (he tubes at right angles to them- 
1 voh, the mol ion of (he tubes along their length not sotting this 
ass in morion, Thus on (his view the increased mass due to the 
urge is (lie mass of ether net in motion by the tubes. If we regard 
oms as math'- up of charges of positive and negative electricity, 
is possible (o regard all mass as electrical in its origin, and as 
ising from the other set in mot,ion by the Faraday tubes connecting 
e electrical charges of which the atoms are supposed to be made 
i. For a development of this view the reader is referred to the 
il horV 'omluttmn of Electricity IhroughGases; Electricity and Matter; 
id “ Mans, Energy and Radiation,” -Phil Mag., June 1920. 

Momentum in the Electric Field. 

278. The view indicated above, that the Faraday tubes set the 
her moving at right, angles to the direction of these tubes, suggests 
iat ul each point in the field there is momentum whose direction 
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is at right angles to the tubes, and by symmetry in the plane through 
the tube and the line along which the centre of the charged sphere 
moves. As the mass of the ether moved per unit volume at P is 
47r/x2V 2 where N is the density of the Faraday tubes at P, the 
momentum per unit volume would, on this view, be in/xN 2 v sin Q. 
This is equal to BN where B is the magnetic induction and N the 
density of the Faraday tubes at P, "the direction of the momentum 
being at right angles to B and N. We shall now prove that this 
expression for the momentum is general and is not limited to the 
case when the field is produced by a moving charged sphere. 

279. Since the magnetic force due to moving Faraday tubes is 
(Art. 265) equal to 4-77 times the density of the tubes multiplied by 
the components of the velocity of the tubes at right angles to their 
direction, and is at right angles both to the direction of the tubes 
and to their velocity; we see if a, f, y are the components of the 
magnetic force parallel to axes of x , y, z at a place where the densities 
of the Faraday tubes parallel to x, y, z are/, g, h, and where u, v, w 
are the components of the velocity of the tubes, a, /3, y are given by 
the equations 

a = 4w (hv — gw), (3 = 4w ( fw — hu ), y = 4w (gu — fv). 

If all the tubes are not moving with the same velocity we shall 
have 

a = 4tt (Vi - g x w x + h 2 v 2 - g 2 w 2 + h z v 3 - ggw z + ...) 
with similar expressions for /, y. Here u x , t\, w x are the components 
of the velocity of the tubes/ l5 g x , \\ w 2 , v 2 , w 2 those of the tubes 
/ 2 , g 2 , h 2 and so on. 

Now T the kinetic energy per unit volume at P is equal to 
(a 2 -I- / 2 + y 2 ) = x 16tt 2 . ({S {ho - gw)f 

+ {?(>- hu)} 2 + {2 {gu -fv)} 2 ) 

= • {(2 {hv - gw)) 2 + (2 (fw - hu)) 2 + (2 (gu -fv)) 2 }; 

the momentum per unit volume parallel to x due to the tubes 

dT 

/i> 9i» h x is equal to to 

- 477 P $i2 (fw - hu) - (gu -fv)} 

~ P (9iY ~~ hifi)- 
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■similarly that duo to the tubes/ 2 , (j z , h 2 is equal to 
B UhY ■- M), 

HO on, 1 bus /’ 1 ho total momentum parallel to x per unit volume 
1 von bv the equation 

l> b (y^u f&h) 

fi (yu fill), 

ere/, </, h me t he denoit irs parallel to x, y, z of the whole assemblage 
Atraduy t ahem Simihu lv (,>, It, t he components of the momentum 
•ullel to // and are given respectively hy the equations 
Q /t {ah yf). 

It /i ifif ay). 

'Plata v\e nee that the vert or 1\ Q, It is perpendicular to the 
•Inin it, ft, )*./. p. /», and its magnitude is /hV sin 0 where B is the 
tenet ie induet ion at the point, A' the density of the Faraday 
„vi and 0 the uu'de between B and A f ; lienee we see that each 
rtimt of the held pov<e«nes an amount of momentum equal to the 
rtuj pioduet id the magnetic induet ion and the dielectric polama- 

itt. 


280 I'.efote i nn- td-lUC the cnlisei(UeueCH of this result, it will 
, ,4 ini.-ir t to eoir ider the eonneetion between the momentum 
,d the ate 1 vs)n< h \\e have supposed to exist in the field. We 
ive ru'i'M I \ti ■ b», 1*«1 !ha! tin* elect rie and magnetic forces in the 
dd could he explained bv tin* existence of the following stresses: 
h It* 

f j | j a tme n«n ^ ulnm* the lines of electric force; 

lt ip 

I r.*j a pte !.»ure at rigid angles to these lines; 
s . tr h v . f ! ir ,?„•* Hie unlm nve capacity, and It the electric force; 
j * 1 1 « f.u.uou^^ along the lines of magnetic force; 

I -t '* i ;i pte -iisie ^ ^ *if rich! angles to these lines, 

!rt r I* n fin- in.mn.-lH j.rrim-.lbihl V of the medium ttlld II tllO 
iirtcnrln lot. «• 
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Tlu* Force purallt‘l to x duo to the hydrostatic pressure and this 
tension is t*c|uul to 

/ (i K{X* i r a i z*) d kx* 

\ d.v 87 r dx An 

wlu'u tho mi'diinn is uniform, thin may bo written 


K\y(dX dY\ 
A 7T ( \dif dx) 


x .fdX , dY , dZ\ 


\ dx djj dzj ] 

Now A’.Y, A')*, A’/ drr/*, An(J, Anil, 

and by equation (I) Art, 2.’M, 

dX dY dr dZ dX db dY d'Z da 

dtf dx dt ’ dx dz dY dz dtj dt ’ 

... r (dX . dY dZ\ . . 

" hl1 " A U '-///'-/J 

i him t hi' force parallel to x due to the. electric stresses may bo written 
/ dr , db , v . \ A *.. a_ 


In the sumo way the magnetic stresses may be shown to give 
a force parallel to x oipiul to 

?.k a a 

since by Art. *2.1! 

,/y ,1(1 , <ir rfy j '<» w ,la .4 ® 

4 J: in :ir </- rfr -//' </•<• <« 

.o/« , dfl dy\ , 

<*(,// dy rfJ ’ 

wltere o is the density of the magnetism, the magnetic stresses give 
rine to a force parallel to x equal to 


da , dh , 

■J, Yu'™. 


■') AxA«/Az; 
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hence the system of electric and magnetic stresses together g lv ( H 
rise to a force parallel to x equal to 

ijll ^ ~ ^ + Xp + ao-j AxAyAz. 

The terms Xp and aa represent the forces acting on the ch*U’g;<‘<l 
bodies and the magnets in the element of volume, and are e<|iial to 
the rate of increase of momentum parallel to x of these bodies, the 
remaining term 


j t (eg ~ bh) AxAyAz 

equals the rate of increase of the x momentum in the ether in the 
element of volume. This agrees with our previous investigation; for 
we have seen (p. 391) that the momentum parallel to cc por unit 
volume is equal to gc — lib. 

281. A system of charged bodies, magnets, circuits carrying 
electric currents &c. and the ether forms a self-contained system 
subject to the laws of dynamics; in such a system, since action ami 
reaction are equal and opposite, the whole momentum of the system 
must be constant in magnitude and direction, if any one part of the 
system gains momentum some other part or parts must lose an tu j im l 
amount. If we take the incomplete system got by leaving out the 
ether, this is not true. Thus take the case of a charged body struck 
by an electric wave, the electric force in the wave acts on the body 
and imparts momentum to it, no other material body loses urn 
mentum, so that if we leave out of account the ether wo have 
something in contradiction to the third law of motion. If wo take 
into account the momentum in the ether there is no such c.onl ru 
diction, as the momentum in the electric waves after passing {.he 
charged body is diminished as much as the momentum of that lx it l v 
is increased. 

282. Another interesting example of the transference of mo 
mentum from the ether to ordinary matter is afforded by f he 
pressure exerted by electric waves, including light waves, when they 
fall on a slab of a substance by which they are absorbed. Take t he 
case when the waves are advancing normally to the slab, fn each 
unit of volume of the waves there is a momentum equal to the 
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pioduet of the magnetic induction B and the dielectric polarization 
.V: B and A' hit at right angles to each other, and are both in the 
wave front; (he momentum which is at right angles to both B and 
* v ' m in the direction of propagation of the wave. In the 

1 /i 2 

wave B l/r/<AT, ho that BN y, V being the velocity of 

light; B 5h a periodic funct ion, and may bo represented by an 
espreH.siun of the form /f () cos (p/ vac), x being the direction of 
propagation of the wave; the mean value of /i 2 is therefore |B 0 2 . 
Thun (he average value of the momentum per unit volume of the 

wave i.s ’’ (he amount of momentum that crosses unit area of 

n?r jt t 

tin' faee of tlu 4 absorbing .substance |)er unit time is therefore 
1 B { ? i 

P T, or /i 0 ". Ah t lie wave is supposed to bo absorbed 

bv the dub no momentum leaves the slab through the ether, so that 

in each unit of time units of momentum are communicated to 
Hrr/i 

(lie ainli for eaeli unit area of its face exposed to the light: the effect 
on tin* duh in the Maine therefore as if the face wore acted upon hy 
u preiHure B n \&frfi. It should he noticed that p, is the magnetic 
permeuhilit v of t he dielectric t hrough which the waves are advancing, 
and not of the absorbing medium. 

If the dull instead of absorbing the light wore to reflect it, then 
if (lie relb-etiou were perfect each unit area of the face would in 
unit tune he receiving /jf t 2 /8rr/t units of momentum in one direction, 
mid iduie? out an eipud amount of momentum in the opposite 
direr1 ion, the elb*c{ then on the reflecting surface would he as if 
ii po-nuie /J w a x.tft or /?„*/•!rr/t were in act on the surface. This 
pic t atn* of radiation an it is culled was predicted on other grounds 
In Maxwell; it hie. recently been detected and measured by Lobedew 
and In Xu lmh mid Hull by some very beautiful experiments. 

zm If the incidence is oblique arid not direct, then if the 
rctlm tiott h nut perfiH’t there will be a tangential force as well as 
m normal picture noting on tlie surface. For suppose i is the angle 
of tnndmtec, B 0 the mimnmm magnetic induction in the incident 
Indit, /I,,* that in the reflected light, then across each unit of wave 
front III t he incident light Zi//8frp units of momentum in the direction 
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of the incident light pass per unit time, therefore each unit of 
surface receives per unit time cos iBf (871 ji units of momentum in 
the direction of the incident light, or cos i sin iBfj 877 ^ units of 
momentum parallel to the reflecting surface. In consequence of 
reflection 

cos i sin iB Q ' 2 /87Tfj, 

units of momentum in this direction leave unit area of the surface 
in unit time, thus in unit time 

cos i sin i (B 0 2 — B 0 ' 2 )/8vij, 

units of momentum parallel to the surface are communicated to the 
reflecting slab per unit time, so that the slab will be acted on by 
a tangential force of this amount. Professor Poynting succeeded in 
detecting this tangential force. 

Since the direction of the stream of momentum is changed when 
light is refracted, there will be forces acting on a refracting surface, 
also when in consequence of varying refractivity the path of a ray 
of light is not straight the refracting medium will be acted upon by 
forces at right angles to the paths of the ray; the determination of 
these forces, which can easily be accomplished by the principle of 
the Conservation of Momentum, we shall leave as an exercise for 
the student. 

284. We shall now proceed to illustrate the distribution of 
momentum in some simple cases. 

Case of a Single Magnetic Pole and an Electrified Point. 

Let A be the magnetic pole, B the charged point, m the strength 
of the pole, e the charge on the point, then at a point P the magnetic 
induction is m/AP 2 and is directed along AP, the dielectric polariza¬ 
tion is ej&TrBP 2 and is along BP, hence the momentum at P is 
me sin APB 
4:77. AP 2 . BP 2 

and its direction is the line through P at right angles to the plane 
APB. The lines of momentum are therefore circles with their centres 
along AB and their planes at right angles to it, the resultant mo¬ 
mentum in any direction evidently vanishes. There will however be 
a finite moment of momentum about AB: this we can easily show by 
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Now 


Bfi' sin ABB' 


AB 


or if v be the velocity of the point, 


or 

thus 


80 


v8t sin ABB' 


AB 

80 _ v sin ABB' _ 
dt AB 

_ emv . . 

F — -,-™ sm ABB 
AB 2 

= evH sin </>, 


where E is the magnetic force at the point and <f> the angle between 
H and the direction in which the point is moving; from this we see 
that a moving charged point in a magnetic field is acted on by a 
force at right angles to the velocity of the point, at right angles 
also to the magnetic force at the point, and equal to the product of 
the charge, the magnetic force and the velocity of the point at right 
angles to the magnetic force. Thus we see that we can deduce the 
expression for the force acting on a charged point moving across the 
lines of magnetic force directly from the principle of the Conservation 
of Momentum. We should have got an exactly similar expression 
if we had supposed the charge at rest and the pole in motion; in this 
case we must take v to be the velocity of the pole and </> the angle 
between v and AB. 


285. From the expression given on page 391 for the momentum 
in the field we can prove that the momentum in the ether due to 
a charged point at P and the magnetic force produced by a current 
flowing roimd a small closed circuit, is equivalent to a momentum 
passing through P whose components F, G, H parallel to the axes 
of x, y, z respectively are given by the equations 


= [Mia 


= [Mia 


( d 1 
\ dzr 

ia (n 


d_ 1. 
dxr 
d 1 




d 1\ 
' n dyr) : 

d 1\ 


where i is the current flowing round the circuit, a the area of the 
circuit and l, m, n the direction cosines of the normal to its plane, 
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... : un* the m.rdinutw of P and r the distance of P from the 
nlir of t he ritvuil, the charge at P is supposed to he the unit 


tin 


1 (P 1 

f(P 

1 <P 

,lv 

ft dr 

i i , n i 

i di/tlzr 

\d>f 

4. 

r dx l 



ip i, ,p i 

tp 

l 



th " r ' f/// a r 1 

dz* 

0, 

r 

tlP 

,10 

/, <P 1 


(P 1 

tin 

th 

'“'ti th.hr 

1 in 

ih/chr 1 


h«'lte' the 
mail t*t» * nit 

oiiruf '"i rr;*pi 


oiiipoiitMtl of the magnetic induction at P duo to the 
\\ t* ium* fdmilurlv if a and b are the x and y com- 
tivciv of thin induction 

till tlP , 
h - 


The ir ini! for tin* electromotive force due to induction 

ollnttjt at i mi* o fi‘tin the jiriuripfe of tI ig Conservation of Momentum, 
•or th** ns* •itirfii Dm m flie ether is equi valent to a momentum through 
whi.nr i «re p, ( t \ H, Suppose that in consequence of 

he mi.tsuu *4 tin* uiniif or the alteration of the current through it, 
P, tp 11 l»« • nine p ■ hb\ U i hip 11 t Ml, then the momentum in 
hr Hlo-r ’-.sill j«athc»»t»,di V but hn« now components F + BF, 
7 . og*. If -■ hit uctrail of P, (l, III )mt the momentum of the 
n it no, point circuit and ether must remain constant; thus 
im I’otioirtiiahiiice the change* in momentum BF , SO, BH at P due 
ti» the hS p’s, ivr mtiM Inn i* changes in momentum of the unit charge 
ni p r.posl to hP, til, ML Huppoae that the time taken by 
th" chain**’.?* hp, tip Ml in ti, then in the time Bt the x momen¬ 
tum of th«* unit rhiiige at P r»m«t change by — BF t i.e. the unit 

Jp 

rlnupi* mint W Iirt«| «m by force - rf . Thus there is at P an 

dF 

tdrrtn. fofrr mlpw ctuujHmetit parallel to x is — » , similarly the 
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components parallel to y and z are , { ^j . The. electric force 

whoso components we have just found is Mm force due. to electro¬ 
magnetic induction, and its magnitude, is that given by Faraday’s 
law. To prove this we. notice that the line integral of the electric 
force round a fixed circuit of which dx is an ('lenient is equal to 



by Stokes’ theorem; here U n are the din'd ion cosines of the 
normal to a surface filling up the closed curve, dS is an element of 

this surface. Substituting the values already given for , &e, 

the preceding expression becomes 

• - j {la | mb | nv) dS ; 

the integral in this expression is the number of lines id magnetie 
induction passing through the closed circuit, hence we see that tin* 
line integral of the electric force due to induction round a dosed 
circuit equals the rate of diminution in the number of lines of 
magnetic induction passing t hrough t lit* circuit; this however is 
exactly Faraday's law of induction (see Art. Till), 

286. When a charged particle is moving so rapidly that r a /P 
cannot he neglected, Mia distribution of (he Farndav lubes round the 
particle is no longer uniform and the expression 2pc 3 c;.T# given in 
Art.. 277 for t he momentum of t he charged sphere has lo he modified. 

When s approaches l\ the value of momentum c, the apparent 
mass, increases rapidly with e; thus if an appreciable amount of 
the mass of a body is due to electric charge, the mass of (he hudv 
will increase with the velocity, it is only however wlo-u the velocity 
of the body approaches that of light that this increase becomes 
appreciable, in (lie limiting case where the velocity in that of light 
the apparent mass would he infinite. The iuihtcnrr of velm-itv on 
the apparent mass of particles travelling with great velocities has 
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lu'cn detected by Kaufmann by Homo, very interesting experiments, 
a short ucommt of which will ho found in the. author’s Conduction of 
EUrlricihj through Cases, pa,go fiM. Kaufmann found that a particle 
moving wilh a velocity about five per cent, less than the velocity 
of liglif, had a mans about three times that with small velocities. 

The increase in thaftnasH of a slowly .moving charged sphere is 
“/ u '*V n "' >•«'• 'I (potential energy of the sphere)/;!F 2 , thus if this mass 
were lo ni.ivr with the velocity of light its kinetic energy would he 
t wo thirds of f he electrical potential energy. The proportion between 
the increase in the maNH duo to electrification and the electrical 
potential energy can be, shown to hold for any system of electrified 
bodies aa well as for the simple crho of tho charged sphere. 

287. Effects due to changes in the velocity of the 
moving charged body. Wo hIuiII take first tho case of a 
charged sphere moving so slowly that the lines of force are symmetri¬ 
cally distributed around it., and consider what will happen when the 
sphere is suddenly stoppl'd, Tho Kara day tubes associated with the 
sphere have inertia and are in a state of tension, thus any disturbance 
coiumuuieated to one end of a tube will travel along tho tube with 
a finite and eoustant velocity I ho velocity of light. Let us suppose 
that the stoppage of the particle takes a finite small time r. We can 
find the configuration of the tubes, after a time t has elapsed since 
the sphere begun to lm stopped, it) the following way. Describe with 
tin* centre of the charged sphere as centre two spheres, one having 
the radius 17, the other the radius V (( r). Then since no dis¬ 

turbance cun have reached the, portions of the Faraday tubes 
nit unfed outside the surface of the outer sphere these tubes will be 
in the pimitiuun they would have occupied if tho sphere had not 
been Mopped, while since the disturbance has passed over tho tubes 
within the inner sphere, these tubes will be. in their final position. 
Thun consider u tube which when the pai tide was stopped wa^along 
the line OPQ % 0 being the centre of the charged sphere, this will be 
the final position of the tube; lienee at the time l the portion of this 
tube iiihde the inner sphere will be in the position OP, tho portion 
t> tf ,,ut hie the miter sphere will he in the position it would have 
occupied if the sphere had not been stopped, i.e. if O' is the position 
to which t) wmdd have route if the sphere had not been stopped, 

26 
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P'Q' will be a straight line passing through O'. Thus to preserve 
its continuity the tube must bend round in the shell between the 
surfaces of the two spheres, and take the position OPP'Q'. Thus 
the tube which before the sphere was stopped was radial, has now, 
in the shell, a tangential component, and this implies a tangential 
electric force; this tangential force is, as the following calculation 
shows, much greater than the radial force at P before the sphere 
was brought to rest. ' 

Let us suppose that 8, the thickness of the shell, is so small that 
the portion of the Faraday tube inside it may be regarded as straight, 



then, if T is the tangential force inside the pulse, R the radial force, 
we have 

T _ P'N' _ 00' sin 6 _ wt sin 6 
R~PW~~ 8 8 . (1) ’ 

where w is the velocity with which the sphere was moving before 
it wa^ stopped, and 6 the angle OP makes with the direction of 
motion of the sphere; t is the time since the sphere was stopped. 
Since OP = Vt and R — eJK . OP 2 , K being the specific inductive 
capacity of the medium, we have, writing r for OP, 

rp _ ew sin 6 
~ FFTrS* 
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I’liUH the. iun^cMitial force varies inversely as the distance and not 
lh the square of the distance. 

The tangential Faraday tubes move radially outwards with, the 
mloeity K, they will therefore produce a magnetic force at right 
uigles to the plants of tlie. pulse and in the opposite direction to the 
nuguefto fore.e at P before the sphere was stopped; this force is 
*« |ual to 


V X 4 77 


KT ew sin 6 _ 

47r r8 ’ 

he magnetic force, before the sphere was stopped was ew sin djr 2 , 
thus the magnetic force in the pulse, which however only lasts for 
i very short time, exceeds that in the steady field in the proportion 
>f r In 8. 

Thus (lie pulse produced by the stoppage of the sphere is the 
scut of very intense electric and magnetic forces; the pulses formed 
by iht' si oppugn of the negatively electrified particles of the cathode 
rays form, in my opinion, the well-known Rontgon rays. 


288. Energy in the Pulse. The energy duo to the mag- 
iid it* force in (he hold is per unit volume 
fi oho 2 sin 2 0 
8tt 8V 2 ; 

integrating this through the pulse wo find that the energy due to 
flic umguclie force iti (he pulse is 

38 a * 

The* energy tint' to the tangential electric force in the pulse is 
per unit volume 

A'P . 

8rr 8rr. ATW’ 

integmling this llmmgh the pulse we lind that this energy is equal 

Lti'htP . 1 

to r ^ , Mince (ih y r 

!2 * 

Thus the total energy in the pulse is g ; and this energy 

radiates away into space. The energy in the field before the sphere 
unn stopped \vhh l(U*u'*lu t wlK're a is the radius of the sphere (see 
Art. 'Ill), Thus if 8 is not much greater than the diameter of the 
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sphere a very considerable fraction of the kinetic energy is radiated 
away when the particle is stopped. 

289. Distribution of Momentum in the Field. There 
is no momentum inside the surface of the sphere whose radius is 
b (t — T), there is a certain amount of momentum in the pulse, and 
momentum in the opposite direction in the region outside the pulse; 
we shall leave it as an exercise for the student to show that the 
momentum in the pulse is equal and opposite to that outside it, so 
that as soon as the sphere is reduced to rest the whole momentum 
in the field is zero. 

290. Case of an Accelerated Charged Body. The 

preceding method can be applied to th e case when the charged body 
has its velocity altered in any way, not necessarily reduced to zero. 
Thus if the velocity instead of being reduced to zero is diminished 
by S w, we can show in just the same way as before that the magnetic 
force H in the pulse is given by the equation 
rr eA w . sin Q 

and the tangential electric force T by 
,p _ eAwsin# 

KVr8 ‘ 

Now S = if 8t is the time required to change the velocity by 
A w, hence we have 

H — — — s * n ^ T — e ^ w s * n ^ 

~ V W'~r~’ 1 ~ FP 87 r ’ 

but A.w/8l = — /, where / is the acceleration of the particle, hence 
rr _ e /sin d e f sin d 

It must be remembered that /is not the acceleration of the sphere 
at the time when H and T are estimated but at the time rjV before 
this. We see that when the velocity of the sphere is not uniform, 
part of the magnetic and electric force will vary inversely as the 
distance from the centre of the sphere, while the other part will 
vary inversely as the square of this distance; at great distances 
from the sphere the former part will be the most important. 
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The energy in Mu'. pulse emitted whilst the velocity is changing 

‘" I "" 1 I " 


iicrc d is (he thickness of the pulse; since d = 78^, where 8t is the 
nne the nerrlcrnl ion hvs(s. Mm energy emitted in the time 8 1 is 


hits tin* ruti* of emission of energy is 2 e 2 /’ 2 /,‘ 17 . 


291. Magnetic and Electric Forces due to a charged 
article vibrating harmonically through a small distance. 

in* magnetic force proportional to the acceleration which we have 
ti:.| ifivcf-t if-at ed arises from the motion of the tangential part of 
he harada \ ttiller the portion P'iX' of big. UM; the radial tubes 
n* lione\er also in motion, tlieir velocity at right angles to their 
engt It being ir sin (K where w is the velocity of the particle when 
Is aceeleratinii is/, i.e. at a time rjV before the force is estimated, 
['his tuoliuu nl the mtliul tubes produees a magnetic force no sind/r 2 
u the saute diieetion as that due to the acceleration. Thus 11 the 
utiguef ie foree at V is equal to 

e//> sin 0 rfmnl) 
r® * hr 

mil i > at imlif a Hides to Of* and to the axis of z along which the 
l»n! a h- i > aippiesed \ o lie moving. Let the velocity of the particle 
time* t lit*; hoe he tu sin jit ami its ueeelerufion therefore cop cob pL 
Ho* uiii’Mietie fmee at /* ill the time / will depend upon the velocity 

n»l at rein nl mu <•{ the partiele at the time t * p these are rcspec- 
iveh an /« I j. and tap eos p (t • !*.) , thus 11 the magnetic 


ton »• at /* «•> given hv the eipmtioil 


...» -in tdaii // tw sin Op cos p ^ 

i, ---p.-. 

If u, y ate iIn* rompuneiits o{ this force parallel to the axes of 


* r»nti ,L v "• 


26—3 
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^ ecu sin p (t — g eu sin p (t — 

a== dy r 5 P = ~dx r ’ 

If X, Y, Z are the components of the electric force, we have by- 
equation (1), page 363, 

dX _d v dB d » “’‘frffr-f) 

dt dy dz dxdz r 

iY da dy cP 

dt dz dx dydz r ’ 

dZ dB da f d a d?\ <*> !sai v( t -y) 

dt dx dy \dx 2 + dy 2 ) r 

Hence the periodic parts of X, Y, Z are given by the equations 


KX = — 


eco cos p 1 1 


~i) 


KY = - 


1 dl ___ 

pdxdz r ’ 

1 9 «■>“■?(<-£) 


pdydz 

_ 1 (&_ d 2 ' 

~ p \dxr dy 2 


ea> cos p - 


In addition to these there are the components 
e d 1 e d 1 e d .1 

Kdxr ’ K dy r ’ 71 dzr’ 

of the electrostatic force due to the charge at 0. In this investigation 
co is supposed to be so small compared with V that w 2 /7 2 may be 
neglected. 
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sphere in an electric field., 127 
Dimensions of electrical quantities, 340, 
343 
Dip, 174 

Discharge of Leyden jar,’ 324 
Dissipation function, 238 
Distribution of 

steady currents, 232, 240 
alternating currents, 313, 318 
currents due to an impulse, 299 
Diurnal variation, 179 
Doublet, electric field due to, 117 
Duperxey’s lines, 177 
Dynamical system illustrating induc¬ 
tion, 294 
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Effect; of diolook'ioH, 125 
Electric 

intouHifcy, 1) 
potential, J.7 
BorooiiH, 30 
imngoH, 10!) 
cumin Ih, 2t3 
Electrification 
by friction, 1 
icnitivc and negative, 1 
>y induction, 3 
lOloclrndoa, 215 
lOlectrnlyHiH, 215, 2l(i 
Kleotrolyto. k.m.i-'. required lo liberate 
ioiiH of, 22!) 
lOleef ronmgnelie 
indue!ion, 2«7 

l' 1 ariiday , H law of, 201 
Neunmnn’H law of, 201 
Heirentng, 323 
wave, |ilane, 307 
Kleelrnnielmi, 70 
c|im.dran(, 71 

Kleel rnuinlivt' force of a coll, 223 
Kleefrimenpe, 3 

Element, rational cuitchI, 277 

KUipmiid in elcclric field, 211 
KIlijiHoidH in nmmiK'lic liold, 200 
Energy 

ill flic clcclrie liclil, 20, 50, 03 
of a aliell in a iiiaeiiHic field, 105 
in (he ttmgitelie lidd, 201 
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in a |iii1hc, -103 
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linen of, 17, 43 
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(Iiuihh’h proof of law of force between 
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(Iiuihh’h (lieorem, 10 
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(ittunl King, 00 

Ileal, produced by a current, 220, 
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llerl/.'a evpcrimenf h, 372 
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I mpedauei', 307 
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languid ie, 1H | 
elect I'oiiuiyriel ie, 2K7 
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luleitHtfV 

fleet rie. 0 
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ignelit*. 

fill'd', Mr, 

tliHlul'IllllU’t'M, 1 S I 
potential, 145, M7 
hIk'II, 1IH 

shell, fin'd* due |n, 107 
Hlit'll, furn' acting im, 1155 
shielding, 201 
induction, 183 
iiului'tiiiii, Iiilii'H nf, 185 
pennealiilily, 1H7 
1*1*1 I'll (ivi'llt'HH, I III 
HiiHi’i'pliliilily, 187 
dentinalinn, I7.’l 
tli|>. 171 

fin'd’ ill t'tinilui'lnr, 321 
itgncl ir lifltl 
energy in, 204 
iliif In t’lil'tt'iiI-, 2111 
tlilf In Uvn straight 1 'iiiTt'iiln, 251 
tint' In fii'i'iilnr finTt'iil., 205 
ngneli/utiuu, intfunity nf, 1*17 
ugueliml sphere, lit'ld dim l,o, 1(18 
uguet«, l 12 

aft tun lii'lwi'fti two small, 152 
Ihhh iluo l" t'ld'li'ii' charge, 1188 
[hx wi'II'm Tltfiiry, 1170 rf mq, 
tiulfl Hhisl rating magnetic inilitfliun, 
18(1 

luini'iil uf imigncl, tlelermiiiuUini of, 
Hill 

Iiiiiifiilinn in electric lifltl, 11811, 404 

limn, rtfri't of llif, 181) 

fuvilig flfftfif charges, 1187 cl mq. 

Inltml iuiltiftimt, difllifii'nt uf, 272 
deterimimliun uf, ,'(.‘111, 335 
I’umjMiriHun uf, 22(1 

tVumium'M t,uw uf fU’fInimuguftif 

iiiihtiiioit, 21)1 
ieutrid lfm|H’mUin<, 118-1 

linn, determitinlitui nf, 1117, Hot) 

dim's I,iiw, 217 

lm'illrttmg flfftrii' charge, 5 111 

•uirtllfl plrtlf fimiifiiMi'r, (If* 

A tiler t’lfri l, 277 

Vtimlif flfftnniinini' fufee, 20A, 321) 
iVmu ttlnlilv, magnetic, 187 

fttfdtdl hy tem|H>mttire, I DO 
Plane uniformly electrified, III 
plane utul flffirilldt point. 101) 
l’lftUf« 

parallel, separated l»y dielectric, 
OH 

two i turn I !r! and flfftrilldl point, 
134 

magnetic forii* (Inn to ournsntM in 

jnu-ftllfl, 2S5 


Polarization 

in ft dioloctric, 91 
of ft baltory, 228 
Polo, unit, 144 
PoIoh of 11 mftgnot, 146 
Pofontiftl 

oloo trio, 17 
of charged sphoro, 19 
of ii mugnot, 147 

Propagation of electromagnetic dis- 
tm'banoo, 363 r,l, scq. 

PuIho duo to h topping or starting charge, 


Ratio of units, 354 
RflYiiotitm of linos of force, 95 
Resistance 

elect rio, 218 

of ('■undiieforH in sorios, 218 
of .conductors in parallel, 219 
Hpeoilto, 221) 

nu'iumi'oiiK'nt of, 278, 285 
alisolate, 347, 353 
Resolution of a magnet, 148 
Rotontivonoss, magnetic, 191 
Rotating eii'euit, 308 

Saturation, magnetic, 189 
Screening 

electric, 3(1 
electromagnetic, 323 
magnetic, 201. 

Secondary circuit, effect of on apparent 
Hclf-iutluetion and resistanoo, 290 
Self-induction 

coellicicnt of, 272 
eociliciont uf, of a solenoid, 274 
ouollicient of, of two parallel cir¬ 
cuits, 275 

determination of, 333 
comparison of, 338 
Slidl, magnetic, 161 
iron, 201 

Sine galvanometer, 281 
Solenoid, 260 
endless, 200 
Solid angle, 163 

Specific inductive capacity, 88, 94 
determination or, 104 
Speeilie resistance, 220 
Speeilie Ileal of IClootrioity, 380 
Sphere 

electric intensity duo to, 14 

potential duo to, 19 

capacity of, 61 

and an electrified point, 109 

in a uniform electric field, 117 

inversion of, 130 

magnetic field due to, 168 

in a uniform magnetic field, 200 
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Spheres 

intersecting at right angles, 120 
in contact, 134 
Surface density, 25 
Susceptibility, 187 

Tangent galvanometer, 278 
Temperature, effect of, on magnetic 
permeability, 190 
Terrestrial magnetism, 172 
Thermoelectric 
currents, 377 
diagrams, 381 
Thomson Effect, 380 
Transformers, 310 
Tubes 

of electric force, 43 
Faraday, 46, 358, 368 
Faraday, tension in, 52 


Tubes 

Faraday, pressure perpendicular to, 
53 

of magnetic induction, 185 
Units 

electrostatic system, 354 
electromagnetic system, 354 

Variation 

in magnetic elements, 178 
diurnal, 179 
Voltaic cell, 221 


Wave, electromagnetic, 367 et seq. 
Wheatstone’s Bridge, 233, 285 
Work done when unit pole is taken 
round a circuit, 248 
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